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MEMOIR OF VICE-ADMIRAL THE HONOURABLE SIR HENRY BLACKWOOD, BART. 
K.C.B. K.G.H. 


Tuts Island has mainly owed her 
greatness to her Navy ; nor in all the 
revolutions among kingdoms and em- 
pires, that may be destined to take 
place in time, can we imagine a con- 
dition of the world in which her 
greatness will not still have to be 
guarded by the same power. It 
represents the national character in 
its most formidable attributes, and 
embodies the national might in the 
most magnificentimpersonation. The 
British Navy—these are words of fear 
to tyrants, and of succour to slaves. 
All shores have been shaken by that 
thunder ; and usurpation kas felt the 
crown falling from its forehead, 


*¢ As patriot hopes arise, and doubts are dumb, 
When bold, in Freedom’s cause, the Sons of 
Ocean come !” 


In none of those great sea-fights 
with the intrepid and skilful Hol- 
landers, were our fleets vanquished ; 
some were doubtful or drawn bat- 
tles; in most our flag flew in tri- 
umph. Previous to their Great Re- 
volution, the French never could 
cope with us at sea; ever after it, 
whether engaging our fleets, with 
their own, or in junction with the 
Spaniard, they sustained signal and 
total overthrows. As certain was 
the same issue in all single combats 
between ship and ship; and our ene- 
mies fought not for the glory of vic- 
tory, but of resistance against inevi- 
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table defeat. The glories even of 
Hawke and Rodney were eclipsed 
by those of Jervis and Nelson—and 
the dominion of the seas settled at 
Aboukir and Trafalgar. 

The Americans are of our own 
blood, and they fought against us, 
both on shore and sea, in a way wor- 
thy of their national origin. At sea, 
in almost all their victories, but not 
in all, they were greatly, in some 
overwhelmingly, superior in force; 
nor need we now either be surpri- 
sed or mortified at the issue of such 
combats. Britain ought rather to be 
proud that her flag had never been 
struck on the sea, and then always 
with honour, but to her own sons, 
who, for that freedom’s sake which 
has ever been her own glory, had. 
been nobly rebellious, and in their 
independence had shewn that they 
were worthy to contend with the 
heroes of that country from whom 
they derived their own descent. 
Never more may they meet as ene- 
mies! Providence seems to have 
assigned to this small island, and to 
that mighty continent, a different 
destiny, but equally great ; and may 
both, now and ever, be fulfilled in 
peace! America, if her councils con- 
tinue to be wise, will never seek to 
be a great naval power. Britain 
will never cease to uphold her 
Fleets, else of no avail will be her 
armies; together flourishing they 
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will still go forth, shouid need ever 
be, “ conquering and to conquer ;” 
but against none, let us all devoutly 
hope, but the enemies of liberty, and 
law, and social order, without which, 
either to men or states, what is life ? 

We are not among the number of 
those who fear for the decay of our 
navy. Within these few years, in- 
deed, many of our most illustrious 
naval heroes have died; and the 
rising race of officers and seamen 
have chiefly fought but at Algiers 
and Navarino, against the moored 
ships or the batteries of barbarians, 
which were, of course, demolished, 
under Exmouth and Codrington, 
and in a way worthy their former 
fame. But as long as the spirit 
survives, there will be no want of 
officers and men for our ships; let 
that languish, and the navy of Eng- 
land, going to rot in harbour, need 
never more put to sea, 

The bright series of victories won 
by our invincible army in the Penin- 
sula, and transcendently consumma- 
ted at Waterloo, seemed for a while 
to throw our navy into the shade; 
but as well may the nation forget 
that name as that of Trafalgar, and al- 
low thenames of Wellington and Nel- 
son to fall together into oblivion. The 
achievements and character of navy 
and army are alike mighty and im- 
mortal ; nor need we fear the decline 
of the spirit that alike animates both 
services, while that national spirit 
itself continues to be cherished and 
upheld by all who have it in their 
“holy keeping ;” and all who breathe 
the air and tread the soil of liberty 
have some part in its guardianship, 
which they perform, the humblest as 
well as the highest, while every man, 
in his own sphere, strives with heart 
and soul to obey the injunction con- 
veyed in these sublime words— 
“ England expects every man to do 
his duty.” 

The achievements of our navy have 
not wanted their records; and they 
are now in course of fitting comme- 
moration by the genius of one of the 
greatest men in England. Southey’s 
History of the Navy will be a work 
of which all Englishmen will have 
cause to be proud; and it comes, 
with peculiar grace, from the biogra- 
pher of Nelson. We havealready in- 
numerable narratives of the wonders 
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wrought by us at sea; nor can we 
deny ourselves the pleasure of allu- 
ding to the “ United Service Jour- 
nal,” by which a knowledge of 
the valorous exploits of our war- 
riors may now be spread far and wide 
among all classes, and justice done to 
many brave men who, unnamed in 
Gazettes, necessarily exclusive of 


. almost all but officers of higher rank, 


and leaving numberless brilliant af- 
fairs to “ blaze in the acting,” after- 
wards unhonoured and unknown, 
might otherwise have gone down to 
the grave without their fame; while 
now their dangers and their duties, 
daringly encountered and perform- 
ed, may be heard of far beyond their 
own firesides, and the memory of 
their virtues cherished in the hearts 
of their countrymen, along with the 
love and admiration for ever awake 
there for more illustrious leaders. 

We rejoice to have had intrusted 
to our hands authentic documents 
for a memoir of the professional life 
of one of our most distinguished na- 
val commanders, the late Sir Henry 
Blackwood ; and while we are proud 
that our pages are so honoured, it is 
satisfactory to us to know that they 
will make thousands acquainted with 
his character and exploits, who might 
not have been so, had such a narra- 
tive appeared in any periodical pub- 
lication, however excellent, exclu- 
sively dedicated to military and na- 
val affairs. 

Sir Henry was the sixth son of 
Sir John Blackwood, Baronet, and 
Baroness Dufferin and Clanboye. 
At the age of eleven years, in April, 
1781, he entered his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, under the protection of Captain 
M‘Bride, on board the Artois frigate, 
and was present at the Dogger Bank 
action under Admiral Parker, as well 
as at the capture of the Pylades and 
the Orestes, two Dutch sloops of 
war, by that frigate, after a short ac- 
tion; and, on serving the interme- 
diate years under Captain Montgv- 
mery in the Boreas and the Concord 
frigates, Hawkins Whitshed in the 
Rose ditto, and Commodore Corby 
in the Trusty, of 50 guns, he was pro- 
moted from Ear] Howe’s ship to the 
rank of lieutenant, in November 
1790. In the ensuing year, 1791, he 
was employed on board the Proser- 
pine frigate, under Captain Curzon ; 
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and on the commencement of hosti- Captain Nagle, from whence he was 
lities with France in January, 1793,* removed in July of the same year, 
was appointed to the Active frigate, by the particular desire and applica- 





* In the year 1792, or end of 1791, being unemployed, Lieutenant Black- 
wood went to Angouleme to improve himself in the French language, which 
he acquired with particular facility, and spoke better than most Englishmen. 
The beginning of the French Revolution, at this time so interesting to the 
world at large, too strongly excited his mind to allow him to remain at 
Angouleme, and he left that place for Paris. He was strongly requested to 
convey a small book addressed to a family who had emigrated, with a 
positive assurance it contained neither political matter, nor private cor- 
respondence, nor danger to him, but merely on domestic subjects, or he 
would not have undertaken to deliver it, knowing how the violence of the 
Revelutionary tribunals raged at this time against the emigrants. On 
his arrival at Paris, the book, which concealed some letters, was discovered 
among his effects, when he was seized and immediately taken before the 
Municipal Council, and then committed to arigid imprisonment as a bearer 
of treasonable correspondence, and being an agent to convey money to 
the emigrants. His confinement was one of the most _—re suspense, 
as the contents of the concealed letters were unknown to him, and he bad 
every reason to dread the utmost vengeance that Jacobin ferocity could 
inflict. In a few days he was again brought forward, when it was fortu- 
nately proved the papers were free from political topics, and he was to 
be admitted to bail if some person of responsibility would answer for 
his appearance at the bar of the Convention, to which the business was to 
be referred. His friends at Angouleme had given him an introduction to 
a respectable merchant at Paris, where he lodged for a few days in this 
critical situation. M. Lafitteau, the name of this generous friend, came for- 
ward, and when the court demanded, in stern and threatening terms, who 
would answer for le Citoyen Blackwood, he arose with great energy, and 
putting his hand upon his head, exclaimed,—* With my head I will go bail 
for Mr Blackwood; I know him, and he is a man of honour!” The pre- 
sident of the court then angrily replied,—* Your head be that security— 
you answer with your life for the accused :” his friend, turning to Sir Henry, 
said, “Sir, my life is in your hands, but your honour is my protection.” 
The case was represented to several leading members of the Convention, 
and the day the special report of his arrest was laid before it, he heard 
with surprise a motion made for his discharge ; though one of the most 
furious of the Jacobins declared, in a speech of great length, that to his 
knowledge, the prisoner was a spy—an emissary of a hateful faction—the 
agent of men France disowned, and of those apostates who were then 
plotting in the cabinet of tyrants, the subversion of liberty and their coun- 
try :—as an amendment, he should move that the prisoner be remanded: 
and dealt with according to the law. One of the deputies, who had taken 
a lively interest in favour of Sir Henry, near whom he was seated in the 
court, arose, and used such strong arguments in favour of his innocence, 
and the injustice of criminating a stranger by assertions of a stranger only, 
that a vote was passed for his enlargement. When he requested to know 
of M. Lafitteau, his protector, in what way he could evince his gratitude, 
he said, only “ by sending mea pair of jockey (Anglais) English /eather 
breeches,” which was faithfully done. 

A singular coincidence occurred some years afterwards. On returnin 
from Egypt, Sir Henry discovered one of his prisoners of war to be a M. 
Tallien, (or some name near it,) who had been taken by one of the English 
cruizers, the most violent of his Jacobin enemies, who had so loudly called 
for his condemnation in the Assembly. 

Sir Henry was in Paris during the massacre in September, from the 2d 
to the 6th, 1792, and staid till obliged to fly for his life. He attended the 
Jacobin Clubs several times with Mr Huskisson. 
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tion of the Honourable Captain Pa- 
kenham, to become first lieutenant 
of the Invincible of 74 guns. That 
good judge of merit had formed a 
high estimate of Blackwood’s abili- 
ties ; and, in a letter to Admiral Cad- 
well, he had said, a short time be- 
fore,—“ I have seen your Jetter to 
Blackwood. I have only to say, 
that if your knowledge of him was 


equal to mine, you would esteem. 


yourself fortunate in having as ex- 
act, as attentive, as capable an officer 
as ever I have met with. Having 
said so much, I do heartily hope that 
your arrangements will allot him 
the most distinguished station among 
your officers, because I know he will, 
in such a station, give satisfaction. As 
our first lieutenant is indisposed, if 
Blackwood is not to be your first, 
let me entreat you to send him to 
me until ours recovers.’ As First 
Lieutenant in the Invincible, he con- 
tinued to serve under the same dis- 
tinguished captain, until after the 
actions of the 28th and 29th of May, 
and Ist of June, 1794, under Lord 
Howe, with the French Fleet. The 
Invincible engaged the Juste, of 84 
—_ a ship vastly superior to her in 
orce, (she carried nearly 300 more 
men—her tonnage was upwards of 
2100, the Invincible’s little above 
1600, and there musthave been nearly 
a corresponding difference in weight 
of metal,) and in half an hour her as- 
tonishing fire so demolished her huge 
opponent, that she bore up in great 
confusion, and shortly afterwards 
becamean easy conquest to the Queen 
Charlotte. The Achille and Juste, 
after that noble ship had shattered 
and put to flight the Montague and 
the Jacobin, engaged her, but rather 
distantly, the Achille on the star- 
board-quarter, and the Juste on the 
larboard bow. The Invincible here 
engaged the Juste on the opposite 
side, and soon brought down her 
foremast, and then her main and 
mizenmasts. The Juste now lay a- 
breast of the Queen Charlotte to 
windward, silenced in her fire, but 
with a French jack hoisted at her 
bowsprit end, and a spritsail set to 
carry her, if possible, out of action. 
Two hours afterwards, the Charlotte 
wore, and on passing to leeward of 
the Juste, finding that she gave no 
return to her fire, Lord Howe or- 
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dered the Invincible’s boat, then 
alongside with an officer, to take 
possession of the French ship. This 
officer was Lieutenant Blackwood, 
whom Captain Pakenham, seeing 
the crippled state of the Charlotte, 
had sent to say to Lord Howe that 
the Invincible was in a state fit to 
bear his flag. Her fire it was that 
had conquered the Juste, for, owing 
to that ship being painted similar to 
the Invincible, who lay at a short 
distance from her, but was conceal- 
ed by the smoke, the Frenchman 
had not attracted the attention of the 
Charlotte, until, wearing round, he 
passed under her stern, and gave her 
a raking broadside—one of his 36 
pound shot passing through the 
Charlotte’s wing-transom. The Ia- 
vincible had 14 killed, and 31 wound- 
ed—the Juste, 100 killed, and 145 
wounded, her actual complement 
having been 877 men. For his con- 
duct on this occasion, Lieutenant 
Blackwood was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and immediate- 
ly appointed to the command of the 
Mageera fireship, to serveunder Lord 
Howe’s flag in the Channel fleet, 
where he remained until the 2d of 
June, in the following year, when 
Lord Spencer, then at the head of 
the Admiralty, promoted him to the 
rank of Post Captain in the Non- 
such, of 64 guns, destined to guard 
the mouth of the Humber. 

In April, 1796, he was moved, at 
his own request, to more active ser- 
vice on board the Brilliant, of 28 guns, 
in which ship he served on the North 
Sea station nearly two years, under 
Lord Duncan, when he was moved, 
about March, 1798, to that of New- 
foundland, under Admiral Walde- 
grave, afterwards Lord Radstock ; 
and in July of that year, he main- 
tained a most unequal combat off 
the Island of Teneriffe, with two 
French 44 gun frigates, La Vertu 
and La Regenerée. 

The following is his modest ac- 
count of that skilful and daring ac- 
tion :—“ Late in the day of the 26th 
of July, after having chased a sail 
which, from the information I had, 
as well as the course she was steer- 
ing, I suspected to be a French pri- 
vateer, on her return to Santa Cruz; 
at night leaving off chase, I bore up 
for the N.E. end of Teneriffe, in 
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order to intercept her ; but the morn- 
ing of the 27th being very hazy, and 
thinking she might have passed me 
in the night, I stood close into the 
bay of Santa Cruz, where, (when 
well in,) perceiving two large French 
frigates (the one of 40 guns, carry- 
ing a broad pendant, the other of 
thirty-six) in the act of getting under 
weigh; and making preparations to 
set all sail, [ judged it prudent 
(crowding every thing I could) to 
steer to the southward. 

“ About 5 o'clock p.m., perceiving 
that the enemy had gained a good 
deal, and, as the wind failed us, was 
gaining still faster, I determined, if 
possible, to prolong the period of 
their bringing me into action, till 
after the close of day, and to ma- 
neeuvre in the interim, so as to pre- 
vent their engaging me both at once. 
In consequence of which, shifting 
my steering sails with expedition to 
the starboard side, and at the same 
time changing my course to S.W., 
I increased my distance nearly a 
mile; I then reefed my topsails, 
keeping my steering sails set, in or- 
der that my intentions should not be 
suspected. When all was ready for 
hauling to the wind, and I had taken 
in my steering sails, unfortunately 
the wind shifted so far to the east- 
ward, that I lay nearly along the 
S.E. side of Teneriffe: in this situa- 
tion, I had no other alternative but 
that of bearing up, and coming into 
immediate action with the headmost 
frigate. 

“ About 7 p.m., the second in com- 
mand of the enemy had approached 
so near as to commence his fire, 
and which I returned with such suc- 
cess, from four stern-chasers, that 
he judged it prudent to alter his 
attack to my lee-quarter, where (by 
very superior sailing) he soon took 
his station, and engaged me about an 
hour, at the distance of two cables. 

“ Previous to this, the Commodore, 
from having hauled more to the wind, 
had gained my weather-quarter, and 
perceiving that he was now coming 
down with his people ready aloft 
for boarding me, I judged that if I 
continued in my present position, it 
would only depend on them to en- 
gage me with much advantage to- 
gether; watching, therefore, most 
anxiously the moment the frigate to 
leeward had reached abreast of my 


main-mast, I bore up athwart his 
hawse, and raked him so effectually 
within pistol-shot, that in a few 
minutes I left him with his top- 
sails and top-gallant sails down on 
the caps, and otherwise in such con- 
fusion, that I embraced the present 
as the most favourable moment to 
haul to the wind. 

‘“*The Commodore had now near- 
ed me so much, that I expected every 
instant he would engage me on my 
weather- quarter, but judging (I con- 
clude) from the reception his con- 
sort had met with, that he should 
not be more successful, instead of 
choosing his situation and distance 
for engaging me with effect, he short- 
ened sail and bore up into my wake. 
By this maneeuvre, which was ef- 
fected with wonderful promptitude, 
I gained so much to windward and 
ahead, that I was very soon out of 
gun-shot. 

“Till 12 o’clock I continued my 
course, when, just as 1 was going to 
tack, a perfect calm succeeded, when 
the enemy, more fortunate, carrying 
the breeze up with them, were en- 
abled to place themselves so as to 
annoy me, without a possibility of 
my bringing a gun to bear on them. 
In this mortifying predicament I re- 
mained exposed nearly an hour to a 
very galling fire, when a fresh of 
wind coming off shore, I weathered 
and fore-reached them so much, that 
very soon losing sight of both, I bore 
up one point every half-hour until 
eight o’clock, a. m., the 28th, when I 
hauled close to the wind on the star- 
board tack. 

“ From the enemy having directed 
their fire entirely at my rigging, I 
had but three men killed, and ten 
wounded slightly; my damage, there- 
fore, consists in a few spars, sails, 
some standing, and most of my run- 
ningrigging, together with two bower- 
anchors and two boats I was obliged 
to cut away early in the chase.” 

It was not customary at this time 
to gazette any action, however bril- 
liant, unless a capture was effected ; 
but Blackwood had the satisfaction 
to knowthat his heroism on this occa- 
sion, and the behaviour of his offi- 
cers and crew, were the admiration 
of all those who were themselves 
most illustrious in the service. Ad- 
miral Waldegrave, in his letter to him, 
acknowledging his account of the 
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action, expresses his “‘ heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction at his having beat off two 
large French frigates, each of which 
had been since clearly ascertained 
to be nearly double your own force.” 
And adds, “ I much doubt, sir, whe- 
ther our naval annals can furnish so 
brilliant an action; at least, I can 
safely affirm a more brilliant one 
was never achieved. I confess that 
Iam almost at a loss where to fix 
my admiration on this occasion; whe- 
ther on your own gallant, skilful, and 
officer-like conduct throughout the 
whole, or on the cool, steady and 
truly British courage displayed by 
the officers and men under your 
command. Suffice it to say, that I 
feel every part of your conduct re- 
lative to this glorious action as I 
ought; and I request you will be 
— to let those my sentiments 
known to every individual in his 
Majesty’s ship.” In his public let- 
ter he says, “ This gallant action 
speaks so forcibly for itself, as to 
render any further encomium on my 
art superfluous.” And Lord St 
incent, whose praise was glory, in 
his letter to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, from the Ville de Paris, 
off Cadiz, used these honourable 
words—“ An action in which Cap- 
tain Blackwood has displayed great 
valour and judgment, and acquired 
great renown.” 
On his return to England in March, 
1799, he found himself, in conse- 
uence of that action, appointed by 
rd Spencer to the command of the 
Penelope of 36 guns, in which he 
continued to serve on the blockade 
of Havre-de-grace and Cherbourg 
until September of the same year, 
when he was ordered to the Medi- 
terranean, and served there till May, 
1802, on various services, and under 
the orders of Lords Keith and Nel- 
son, Sir Sydney Smith, Sir George 
Martin, Sir Richard Bickerton, Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, Sir James Sau- 
merez, Sir Charles Pole, and Sir 
Richard Keats; during which period, 
when on the blockade of Malta, he 
had the good fortune to be so instru- 
mental in the capture of the Guil- 
laume Tell of 80 guns, bearing the 
flag of Vice-Admiral Decres, that 
Lord Spencer promoted the first 
Lieutenant of the Penelope, and him 
only, (afterwards Captain Inglis,) 
though Blackwood was only second 
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in command, a circumstance which 
evinced in a very marked, and very 
flattering way, the high opinion which 
the Admiralty and the Admiral en- 
tertained of his conduct on that re- 
markable occasion. 

The Guillaume Tell, an 80 gun 
ship of great power, the capture of 
which completed the destruction of 
the French Fleet taken, burnt, and 
sunk at Aboukir, had been watched 
in the port of Valette by a British 
squadron blockading Malta, and on 
the night of the 30th of March, 
“ taking advantage of a strong south- 
erly gale, and the darkness that had 
succeeded the setting of the moon, 
weighed and put to sea.” The ever- 
watchful Blackwood in the Penelope, 
making the necessary signals to the 
other ships of the squadron, the 
Foudroyant, 80, Captain Sir Edward 
Berry, and the Lion, 64, Captain 
Manley Dixon, (now Sir Manley 
Dixon,) instantly made sail in pur- 
suit, and having at half-past twelve 
closed with the chase, luffed up un- 
der her stern, and gave her the lar- 
board broadside. The Penelope then 
bore up under her larboard quarter, 
and gave her the starboard broadside 
—a game which she kept playing 
till five o’clock, and with such effect, 
that just before the dawn of day, 
down came the Guillaume Tell’s main 
and mizen topmasts and main-yard, 
while the little Penelope, “ whose 
maneuvres,’ says James in his 
Naval History, “ were directed by a 
—- seaman,” had sustained 

ittle or no damage. “ A hundred 
times,” says Decres, the gallant 
French Admiral, in his letter to the 
Minister of Marine and the Colo- 
nies, “I was tempted to maneeuvre, in 
order to cripple her from fighting; 
but as the wind blew fresh, and I 
observed, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness of the night, several ships at 
the extremity of the horizon, in full 
sail to support her, I was sensible 
that by lying to, I should be giving 
them all time to come up, and that 
my escape would be impossible. We 
were thus annoyed during the whole 
night by this frigate, whose fire 
brought down our main-topmast 
about five in the morning.” True that 
Decres durst not, without great peril, 
have attempted to mancuvre; but 
if he had, no doubt he would have 
been baffled by the matchless seaman- 
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ship of Blackwood. The Lion, on 
coming up, ran close alongside of 
the enemy, who, as Captain Dixon 
said in his letter communicating the 
capture, “ appeared of immense bulk 
and full of men, keeping up a pro- 
digious fire of musketry ;” and, after 
the Lion had been engaged with her 
for fifty minutes, from a judicious po- 
sition in which she could endure that 
broadside so far superior in weight 
of metal to her own, the Foudroy- 
ant came up, and “ after the hottest 
action that probably was ever main- 
tained by an enemy’s ship opposed 
to those of his Majesty, and being to- 
tally dismasted, the French Admiral’s 
colours and flag were struck.” -De- 
cres, by his desperate defenceso long 
sustained against such a force and 
such commanders, gained immor- 
tal renown, and none were louder in 
his praise than his gallant and gene- 
rous captors. For Blackwood he 
ever afterwards cherished the warm- 
est regard and the highest admira- 
tion, and the heroes were in their 
hearts friends for life. Captain 
Dixon, who had done in the Lion 
all that man could do against such 
overpowering superiority of force, 
said, in his letter to Sir Thomas 
Troubridge, “I have not language 
to express the high sense of obliga- 
tion I feel myself under to Captain 
Blackwood, for his prompt and able 
conduct in leading the line-of-battle 
ey to the enemy, for the gallantry 
and spirit so highly conspicuous in 
him, and for his admirable manage- 
ment of the frigate. To your discri- 
minating judgment it is unneces- 
sary to remark of what real value 
and importance such an officer must 
ever be considered to his Majesty’s 
service.” 

In that service, Captain Black- 
wood had now gained an enviable 
name; and his noble heart must have 
indeed burned within him, on recei- 
ving the most enthusiastic congratu- 
lations on his heroism, in a letter full 
of all kindliest feelings from Lord 
Nelson. 


“ My pear BLackwoop,—Is there a 
sympathy which ties men together 
in the bonds of friendship without 
having a personal knowledge of each 
other ¢ If so, (and, I believe, it was 
so to you,) I was your friend and 
acquaintance . before I saw you. 
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Your conduct and character, on the 
late glorious occasion, stamps your 
fame beyond the reach of envy: it 
was like yourself—it was like the 
Penelope. Thanks; and say every 
thing kind for me to your brave 
officers and men. When I receive 
any official letter on the subject, I 
shall notice your and their gallant 
services in the way they merit. Tell 
Captain Ormsby I have recommend- 
ed him to Lord Keith, and hope it 
will answer his wishes. How fortu- 
nate he has been to be with you! It 
will give him, I am sure, the next 
step, and not interfere with Captain 
Long, or any other master and com- 
mander who might have been pre- 
sent. I shall see you very soon, 
either here or at Malta. But in every 
situation Iam your sincere and at- 
tached friend, 

(Signed) “ Bronrr, NELSON OF THE 

NILE. 
“ Palermo, 5th April, 1802.” 


In May, 1802, at the peace of 
Amiens, he was superseded in the 
command of the Penelope; and in 
April the following year, on the 
recommencement of hostilities with 
France, Lord St Vincent gave him 
command of the Euryalus of 36 guns, 
in which ship he served on the Irish 
station under the command of Lord 
Gardner and Admiral Drury; and 
afterwards, on the Boulogne block- 
ade, under Lord Keith and Sir 
Thomas Louis. On his return to the 
Irish station, he was sent by Admiral 
Drury to endeavour to fall in with, 
and trace the movements of, the 
French and Spanish combined fleets 
under Villeneuve and Gravina, who 
had put to sea from Ferrol, after 
their rencontre with Sir Robert Cal- 
der, off Cape Finisterre. Having 
watched them into Cadiz, he ac- 
complished a passage to England in 
five days, and the Government were 
thereby enabled to make the prompt- 
est efforts for despatching Lord Nel- 
son with all the ships then ready for 
sea, to take command of the fleet 
which had assembled off Cadiz, 
under Admiral Collingwood. 

On his way to London, with de- 
spatches, he called at Lord Nelson’s 
villa at Merton about five in the 
morning, and found him already up 
and dressed. “I am sure you bri 
me news of the French and Span 
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fleets, and I think I shall yet have to 
beat them.” Lord Nelson followed 
him to London, and in talking over 
the operations that were intended on 
returning to the Mediterranean, of- 
ten repeated, “ Depend on it, Black- 
wood, I shall yet give Mr Ville- 
neuve a drubbing.” 

In ten days, Blackwood accompa- 
nied Lord Nelson, by his request to 
the Admiralty, on that memorable 
service; and on arrival off Cadiz, 
29th September, 1805, was appointed 
by him to the command of the in- 
shore squadron, consisting of five 
frigates and four sloops, to watch and 
report the movements of the enemy. 

elson had offered him a line-of- 
battle ship—his choice of several— 
among them the Revenge, one of 
the finest ships in the navy; but he 
resolved to remain by his Euryalus, 
thinking he would have more service 
to perform as senior officer of the 
frigates. He did not then believe 
that a general action «vas about to 
take vlace, thinking t).at the terror 
OF LOFG ieisvus uau..e Would keep 
tae combined fleets in harbour. 
* Various opinions there are,” said 
he, in a letter to England, “ but they 
will not budge, unless forced out by 
blockade. Such a fleet as Lord 
Nelson will have in another week, 
indeed as he has already, England 
never sent out before.” 

From the day he joined to the 20th 
of October, the day previous to the 
battle of Trafalgar, Nelson maintain- 
ed a station from 13 to 20 leagues 
west of Cadiz, but kept up a constant 
communication with the Commodore 
by aline of signals. We have already 
seen how high Blackwood stood in 
Nelson’s esteem; and he perform- 
ed the difficult duty now intrust- 
ed to him, so as to justify the con- 
fidence reposed in his skill, prompti- 
tude, sagacity, and daring, by that il- 
lustrious hero. Those “ eyes of the 
fleet” were ever watchful; and Nel- 
son, with his mighty armament lying 
“hushed in grim repose” far out of 
sight of the enemy, that they might 
not remain in port fear-bound, knew 
that the instant they should begin to 
make the slightest movement for 
putting to sea, Blackwood would te- 
legraph along his line, always skil- 
fully disposed and steady in spite 
of all weathers, when to “ expect 
his evening prey.” 
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On the first of October, the report 
from Rear-Admiral Louis, command- 
ing the advanced squadron off Cadiz, 
made to Lord Nelson was, that thirty- 
four ships of the line, (eighteen 
French, and sixteen Spanish, ) with 
four frigates and two brigs, were 
ready for sea in the outer harbour; 
and on the next day, Blackwood sent 
his Lordship word “ that within the 
last few days there had been a great 
deal of bustle and movements in 
Cadiz; every one capable of serving 
had been sent on buard the ships, and 
the French troops, disembarked on 
their arrival, had been reimbarked.” 
Every word of Lord Nelson’s pos- 
sesses an undying interest; and for 
that reason, as well as to shew, in 
the midst of all his continued anxiety 
lest the combined fleets might, by 
some unhappy accident, escape him, 
the perfect trust he had in Black- 
wood’s vigilance and skill, on which 
all depended, we quote the following 
original letters. What a picture they 
give of the state of his mind! Pos- 
sessed, without one moment’s cessa- 
tion, with but one desire, one hope !— 
That the enemy might come out, and 
meet annihilation—though we know 
that he had an assurance he was him- 
self to die! 


* Victory, October 4th, 1805, 
“ Cadiz, east 17 leagues. 

“ My Dear Sir,—I have received 
from Rear-Admiral Louis your in- 
formation respecting the intended 
movements of the enemy, which 
strengthens my conviction that you 
estimate as I do the importance of 
not letting these rogues escape us 
without a fair fight, which I pant for 
by day and dream of by night. I 
am momentarily expecting the 
Phebe, Sirius, Naiad, and Niger, from 
Gibraltar ; two of them shall be with 
you directly as I get hold of them; 
and if you meet them, and there is 
any way of sending information and 
their despatches from Gibraltar, keep 
Naiad and Phebe. Juno is a fixture 
between Cape Spartel and Gibraltar; 
Mars, Colossus, and Defence, will be 
stationed four leagues east from the 
fleet, and one of them advanced to 
the east towards Cadiz, and as near 
as possible in the latitude. The 
fleet will be from 16 to 18 leagues 
westof Cadiz; therefore, if youthrow 
a frigate west from you, most pro- 
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bably, in fine weather, we shall com- 
municate daily. In fresh breezes 
easterly, I shall work up for Cadiz, 
never getting to the northward of it; 
and in the event of hearing they are 
standing out of Cadiz, I shall carry 
a press of sail to the southward to- 
wards Cape Spartel and Arrache, so 
that you will always know where to 
find me. Iam writing out regular 
instructions for the frigates under 
your orders, but I am confident you 
will not let these gentry slip through 
our fingers, and then we shall give 
a good account of them, although 
they may be very superior in num- 
bers. The Royal Sovereign and 
Defiance were to sail after the 24th. 
Belleisle too, is ordered here. I send 
you two papers;I stole them for 
you. 
“Ever, my dear Blackwood, 
most faithfully your friend, 
(Signed) “ Netson and Bronte.” 


“ Victory, October 8th, 1805. 

* My Dear Sir,—I send Naiad to 
you, and will Pheebe and Weazle as 
I can lay hands upon them. I am 
gratified (because it shews your 
soul is in your business) and ob- 
liged by all your communications. 
I see you feel how much my heart 
is set on getting at these fellows, 
whom I have hunted so long ; but 
don’t, my dear Blackwood, be angry 
with any one; it was only a laudable 
anxiety in Admiral Louis, and no- 
thing like complaining. 

“The Portuguese is a rogue, but 
I have desired the bullocks to be 
bought, and threatened him the next 
time. Defiance has joined. Royal 
Sovereign has signalized. If there 
are letters you shall have them; but 
I fear the cutter will never beat up 
to you. I wish I may be able to keep 
the Pickle with you; she will be 
very handy to protect your boats, &c. 
in the night. 

“Believe me ever yours faithfully, 

(Signed) “ Netson and Bronte. 


“P.S.—Sir John Duckworth comes 
out in the London, Sir Robert Bar- 
low in Barfleur, vice Geo. Martin, 
very ill, but this is all—therefore you 
will give due weight tothereport. The 
canal of St Pedro is a good specula- 
tion for boats in the night. Several 
ships and brigs are coming from 
Tariffe.” 
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“Victory, October 9th, 1805, 8 a.m. 
“ Cadiz, due east 19 leagues. 

“ My pear Sir,—Many thanks for 
your letter of yesterday. Let us have 
them out. The Weazle, I hope, has 
joined, although you don’t mention 
her. Keep the schooner; she will 
be useful in the night close in shore ; 
and as Weazle sails faster, you can 
send her to me with accounts when 
you can’t communicate by signals; I 
should never wish to be more than 
forty-eight hours without hearing 
from you. Hydra you can victual 
and water out of the other frigates, 
who are all full. There were no let- 
ters for you in the Royal Sovereign ; 
at least none came to the Victory. 
Collingwood has got the paper of the 
23d; if he has not lent it, I have de- 
sired him to send it to you. Aga- 
memnon, Belleisle, and very probably 
London, are at this moment on their 
passage; therefore, if Mr Decres 
means to come forth (if he would 
take my advice, which I daresay he 
won’t), he had better come out di- 
rectly. Those who know more of 
Cadiz than either you or I do, say, 
that after those Levanters, come se- 
veral days of fine weather, sea- 
breezes westerly, land wind at night; 
and that if the enemy are bound into 
the Mediterranean they would come 
out at night, which they have always 
done, placing frigates on the Por- 
poises and Diamond, and the Shoal 
of Cadiz, run to the southward, and 
catch the sea-breezes at the mouth of 
the Gut, and push through whilst we 
might have little wind in the offing. 
In short, watch all points, and all 
winds and weathers, for I shall de- 
pend upon you. Remember me to 
Capel, Parker, Munday, and Captain 
Prowse, and be assured, I am ever, 

‘¢ And always yours, 
(Signed) “ Nexson and Bronte.” 


“ Victory, October 10th, 1805. 
“ Cadiz, east 13 leagues. 

“ My pear Biackwoop, — Keep 
your five frigates, Weazle and Pickle, 
and let me know every movement. 

“T rely on you, that we can’t miss 
getting hold of them, and I will give 
them such a shaking as they néver 
yet experienced ; at least I will lay 
down my life in the attempt. We are 
a very powerful fleet, and not to be 
held cheap. Ihave told Parker, and 


do you direct ships bringing inform- 
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ation of their coming out, to fire 
guns every three minutes by the 
watch, and in the night to fire off 
rockets, if they have them, from the 
masthead. 
“I have nothing more to say, than 
I hope they will sail to-night. 
“ Ever yours, most faithfully, 
(Signed) “ Netson and Bronre,” 


“Victory, October 14th, 1805. 

“My pear Sir,—l approve most 
highly of your care of the store-ship ; 
but if it should so happen that you 
could not spare a frigate for that 
service, the ship might be safely or- 
dered up to the fleet. The yard 
boat has not joined us—the swell has 
been probably too great—but I would 
not recommend accounts of great 
consequence to be sent by them; a 
few words might be wrote by tele- 
graph. Sir Richard Keats was cer- 
tainly in sight of the French squa- 
dron. I wish he was stronger, but 
I am sure he will spoil their cruizing. 

“| hope we shall soon get our Cadiz 
friends out, and then we may (I 
hope) flatter ourselves that some of 
them will cruize on our side; but if 
they do not come forth soon, I shall 
then rather incline to think they will 
detach squadrons ; but I trust either 
in the whole, or in part, we shall 
get at them. 

“ ] am confident in your look-out 
upon them. I expect three stout 
fireships from England ; then, with 
a good breeze, so that the gun-boats 
cannot move, and yet not so much 
but that a gig can with ease row out, 
I should hope that at the least the 
gentry may be disturbed, and I 
should not be surprised if Mr Francis 
and his catamarans were sent, and 
Colonel Congreve and his rockets— 
but all this keep to yourself, for offi- 
cers will talk, and there is no occa- 
sion for putting the enemy on their 
guard. When these arrive, we will 
consult how to manage them, and I 
shall have the two bombs ready by 
that time. Ever, my dear sir, 1 am 
yours most faithfully, 

(Signed) “ Netson and Bronte. 


“ Do you send your letters—they 
shall be taken care of. Would you 
like them to go by Lisbon packet 
when I send mine ?” 


At half-past nine on the morning 
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of the 19th, signal was made “ that 
the enemy were coming out of port ;” 
at three, “ that the enemy’s fleet was 
at sea;” on the morning of the 20th, 
Nelson was informed that “ nearly 
forty sail of ships of war had been 
seen outside of Cadiz yesterday 
evening ;” and towards the close of 
the day, anxious lest the enemy 
might endeavour to avoid a general 
action by passing the straits into the 
Mediterranean during the night,which 
promised darkness and squalls, he 
made the following telegraphic sig- 
nal to the Euryalus—* J re/y on you 
that I do not miss the enemy.” 

In consequence of that signal, after 
placing the frigates and other small 
vessels under his orders in the best 
position, Blackwood took his own 
station, during the night, not more 
than half a gunshot from the ship 
which he guessed was the one that 
bore the Admiral’s flag; and on the 
19th, and on the morning of the 
day of the great battle, he thus wrote 
home :— 

“ What think you, my own dearest 
love? At this moment the enemy 
are coming out, and as if determi- 
ned to have a fair fight; all night they 
have been making signals, and the 
morning shewed them to us getting 
under sail. They have 34 sail of 
the line, and five frigates. Lord 
Nelson has but 27 sail of the line 
with him ; the rest are at Gibraltar, 
getting water. Not that he has not 
enough to bring them to close ac- 
tion; but Z want him to have so 
many as to make this the most deci- 
sive battle that was ever fought, and 
which may bring us lasting peace, 
and all its blessings. Within two 
hours, though our fleet was sixteen 
leagues off, | have let Lord N. know 
of their coming out, and have been 
enabled to send a vessel to Gibral- 
tar, which will bring Admiral Louis 
and the ships there. At this mo- 
ment (happy sight!) we are with- 
in four miles of the enemy, and 
talking to Lord N. by means of Sir 
H. Popham’s signals, though so dis- 
tant, but reached along by the rest 
of the frigates of the squadron. You 
see, dearest, I have time to write to 
you, and to assure you that to the 
Jatest moment of my breath, I shall 
be as much attached to you as man 
can be. It is odd how 1 have been 
dreaming all night of carrying home 
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despatches. God send me such good 
luck! The day is fine, and the sight 
magnificently beautiful. I expect 
before this hour to-morrow to carry 
General Decres on board the Victory 
in my barge, which I have just paint- 
ed nicely for him. 


“ Monday morning, 21st, 

“ The last 24 hours has been most 
anxious work for me; but we have 
kept sight of them, and at this mo- 
ment bearing up to come to action. 
Lord N. 27 sail of the line. French 
33 or 34. I wish the six we have at 
Gibraltar were here. My signal just 
made on board the Victory ; I hope, 
to order me into a vacant line-of- 
battle ship. My dearest dear Harriet, 
your husband will not disgrace your 
love or name: if he dies, his last 
breath will be devoted to the dearest 
best of wives. Take care of my 
boy ; make him a better man than 
his father. 

“ Most and ever affectionately, 
“Hi. B.” 


Lord Nelson called Blackwood on 
board the Victory. He then informed 
him that he had intended moving 
him from command of the Euryalus 
into the Ajax or Thunderer, then 
without Captains, but that, on re- 
flection, he was convinced that 
Blackwood would be of more essen- 
tial service in the command of the 
light squadron. He had selected him 
for it—the highest proof of confi- 
dence that could have been shewn. 
How admirably Blackwood had done 
his all-important and difficult duty 
in watching the enemy, we have seen; 
and among the manifold and immi- 
nent perils to which the victorious 
fleet was exposed, through that tem- 
pestuous weather, in which so many 
of the captured ships perished, the 
conduct of the Euryalus proved that 
Nelson indeed had known his man, 
and that his resources were equal to 
all emergencies. He remained five 
hours and a half on board the Vic- 
tory, nor left it till the enemy had 
opened their fire, Nelson’s last words 
to him being, “ God bless you, Black- 
wood—I shall never see you more !” 

The following letters speak for 
themselves, and shew that the brave 
heart of him who wrote them was 
the seat of all noble sentiments, and 
of all tender affections, 
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“ The first hour since yesterday 
morning that | could call my own, 
is now before me to be devoted to 
my dearest wife, who, thank God, is 
not a husband out of pocket. My 
heart is however sad, my Harriet, 
and penetrated with the deepest 
anguish and sorrow. A victory, and 
such a one as was never before a- 
chieved, took place yesterday in the 
course of five hours; but at such an 
expense, in the Joss of the most 
gallant of men—the best and kindest 
of friends, as renders it to me a 
victory 1 could hardly have ever 
wished to witness on such terms, 
After performing wonders by his 
noble example and coolness, Lord 
Nelson was wounded by a French 
sharp-shooter, and expired in three 
hours after, boundlessly beloved, re- 
gretted, and honoured. To any but 
yourself I would not at such a mo- 
ment write what I feel; but you 
know, and enter into my inmost 
mind. I do not hesitate to say, 
that in my life 1 never was so 
shocked, grieved, or entirely over- 
come, as upon my flying to the 
Victory, even before the action was 
over, to find our hero in the grasp of 
death. His unfortunate decorations 
of innumerable stars, and his un- 
bounded gallantry, caused his death. 
And such an Admiral has the country 
lost, and every man and officer so 
good, sokind, so consideratea friend, 
as was never equalled. I thank God 
he lived to know that such a victory, 
under circumstances so disadvanta- 
geous, never was before accomplish- 
ed. All seemed as if inspired by one 
common sentiment, to conquer or 
die. The enemy, to do them justice, 
appeared no less so. They awaited 
the attack of the British with cool- 
ness, and they fought in a way that 
must do them honour. As a spec- 
tator, who saw all that was done 
on both sides, I must ever do them 
the justice to say this. They are, 
however, beat, and I trust it may be 
the means of hastening on a peace. 
Bonaparte, I firmly believe, forced 
them to sea to try his luck, and what 
it might procure for bim. They had 
the flower of the combined fleet, and 
I hope it will convince Europe at 
large, that he has not yet learnt 
enough to cope with the English at 
sea. No history can record such a 
brilliant and complete victory. At 
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twelve o’clock yesterday it commen- 
ced, and ended about five; leaving in 
our hands nineteen sail of the line, 
one of which afterwards blew up— 
the Achille, a French ship. They were 
attacked in a way no other Admiral 
ever before conceived an idea of, and 
equally surprised them. Lord N., 
though it was not his station, would 
lead, supported by Captains Harvey 
and Freemantle in Temeraire and 
Neptune. He went into the very 
thickest of it, was successful in his 
first and great object, and has left 
cause for every man who has a heart 
to feel and a mind to reflect, never, 
never to forget him. I left off in my 
last, telling you I was called to obey 
the signal on board the Victory, and 
imagined it was to take the command 
of one of the vacant line-of-battle 
ships. It was, however, only to talk 
and explain to me what he expected 
from the frigates in and after the 
action; to thank me, which he did 
but too lavishly, too kindly, for the 
service I had afforded him, the intel- 
ligence and look-out we had kept; 
and to tell me, if he lived, he should 
send me home with the despatches. 
Have I not, therefore, but too much 
cause to lament so considerate, so 
kind a man? How entirely has he 
acted up to the letter I send you, 
which I know you will keep and 
value, the issue has proved; and 
how glad I am to possess it I cannot 
express. I staid with him till the 
enemy commenced their fire on the 
Victory. When he sent me away, 
he said at parting, “ we should meet 
no more;” he made me witness his 
will; and I left him with a heavy 
heart. The loss in the Victory, and 
I believe in nearly all the ships, has 
been sufficient to convince us the 
enemy have learnt to fight better 
than ever they did; and | hope it is 
not an injustice to the second in 
command, who is now on board 
Euryalus, and who fought like a 
hero, that the fleet under any other 
never could have performed what 
they did under Lord N.; but under 
him it seemed like inspiration. To 

ive you an idea of the man and the 

eart he had, the last signal he made 
was such as would immortalize his 
name. He saw the enemy were de- 
termined to see it out, and as if he 
had not already inspired every one 
with ardour and valour like himself, 
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he made the following general signal 
by Sir Home Popham’s telegraph, 
viz. ‘ England expects that every 
man will do his duty.” This was of 
course conveyed by general signals 
from his ship ; and the alacrity with 
which the individual ships answered 
it, proved how entirely they entered 
into his feelings and wishes. Would 
to God he had lived to see his prizes, 
and the admirals he has taken—three 
in all, and among them the French 
commander-in-chief, Admiral Ville- 
neuve, and not Decres, as I thought. 
I am so depressed with both the 
public loss, and my own private loss 
in such a friend, that really the vic- 
tory and all the other advantages 
are lost in the mournful chasm and 
cause for sorrow in the death of this 
great and much loved hero. I can 
scarcely credit he is no more, and 
that we have, in sight of the Spanish 
shore, so complete and unheard-of a 
victory. Ever since last evening we 
have hada most dreadful gale of wind, 
and it is with difficulty the ships 
who tow them keep offshore. Three, 
I fear, must be lost, and with them 
many hundred souls each. What 
horrid scourge is war! I must now 
impart, my dearest life, my hopes 
and doubts as to our soon meeting. 
Hardy, whose grief and despair for 
the loss of such a friend as Lord N. 
is quite touching, told me he should 
name to Lord Collingwood the in- 
tention of Lord N. to send me home; 
and as the account must go in a fast 
sailer and strong frigate, I hope I 
may be the lucky man to bear Hardy 
company with the joyful tidings. 
Admiral Collingwood, who has hoist- 
ed his flag here for a week or so, his 
own ship being dismasted, is a re- 
served, but a pleasing, good man; 
and as he fought like an angel, I like 
much to hear as yet he has said no- 
thing on the subject; but as Lord 
N.’s body is to be carried to England, 
it must be in a safe ship. The work 
we have before us, with such a dis- 
abled fleet, and in such weather, is 
no trifle. I hope it will mend, and 
that the ships and prisoners may be 
all saved; but at present most 
anxious is our situation. Since Sa- 


turday I have not had my clothes 
off. Iam tired to death, but should 
have been miserable had any oppor- 
tunity occurred and you had not 
heard. 
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“ Wednesday, 22d. 

“ Last nightand this day, my dearest 
Harriet, has been trying to the whole 
fleet, but more so to the Admiral who 
has the charge. It has blown a hur- 
ricane, but, strange to say, we have as 
yet lost but one ship—one of our 
finest prizes—La Redoubtable ; but 
which I feel the more, as so many 
poor souls were lost. But this is 
not all. The remains of the French 
and Spanish fleet have rallied, and 
are at this moment but a few miles 
from us—their object, of course, to 
recover some captured ships, or 
take some of the disabled English; 
- but they will be disappointed, for I 
think and hope we shall have another 
touch at them ere long. We are now 
lying between them and our prizes, 
with eleven complete line-of-battle 
ships, besides more ready to come to 
us if we want them. The Admiral 
is still on board my ship; and we 
are leading the fleet, which, you 
will believe, suits my taste. The 
enemy appear to have about thirteen 
ships and some frigates ; therefore I 
trust they may fall an easy prey, and 
the Admiral has a strong desire to 
put a finisher to the affair. My as- 
tonishment is that they had exer- 
tion enough to come out again; it 
shews, however, they are no longer 
a navy to be despised as we used to 
do, though I have always given them 
more credit for vigour and determi- 
nation than most others. I trust they 
may persevere, and we shall then 
convince Mr Bonaparte, that even 
with his best discipline, we can give 
them such an overthrow as the an- 
nals of history cannot produce. Lord 
C. appeared delighted with Eurya- 
Jus, and will not, I hope, leave her, 
if another action takes place, where 
he will see so much better what to 
do than if engaged himself. 


“ Friday, 25th. 

“ Melancholy are the accounts I 
have this day to give of our prizes. 
Since the night before last, the gale 
has continued with a steadiness I 
never witnessed. All yesterday and 
last night the majority of the English 
fleet have been in the most perilous 
state ; our ships much crippled, with 
dismasted prizes in tow; our crews 
tired out, and many thousand pri- 
soners to guard ; all to be done with 
a gale of wind blowing us right on 
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the shore. How very unfortunate 
that after so signal, so unheard of a 
victory, we shall have none of the 
enemy’s ships to shew in England! 
I suppose that if two or three of our 
prizes are saved, it will be the ut- 
most extent. Thank God, that al- 
most all the very badly crippled 
English have as yet kept off shore, 
though, if the gale lasts, I cannot 
conceive that they will be much 
longer able to preserve a distance. 
But Providence directs it all, and 
it is all for the best. The melan- 
choly sights we experienced yes- 
terday of ships driven on shore, 
others burning, and the rest that we 
have been forced to sink, (after with- 
drawing as many men as we could,) 
for fear of their again falling into the 
hands of the enemy, cannot be de- 
scribed. Close to the port of Cadiz, 
I had to destroy the Santissima Tri- 
nidada, Spanish ship of 100 guns; 
the St Anne, a ship of the same size 
and class, was also destroyed. All 
this, my dearest Harriet, will make 
you sad as well as myself; but could 
you witness the grief and anxiety of 
Admiral Collingwood, (who has done 
all that an admiral could do,) you 
would be very deeply affected. But 
we cannot help it, and still less avert 
the hand of Providence, who in the 
first instance gave us so great a vic- 
tory. The enemy will, however, be 
nineteen ships minus, and I do not 
think we sha!! be one, which, after all, 
is wonderful; though we should 
have liked, after so many perils, to 
have shewn in Old England the fruits 
of our labours. What is to become 
of our disabled ships (having no port 
in the Mediterranean nearer than 
Malta) I know not; which Admiral 
Collingwood appears very much to 
feel, and the more so as he is little 
acquainted with the Mediterranean. 
I am happy that I have been ena- 
bled to render him any service, and 
had he not come on board here, 
even our own fleet might not have 
been saved. From the disabled state 
of most of the ships, they could not 
be collected, so that we have been 
doing nothing else but running to all 
points, the ship covered with signals, 
to try and get them together, and off 
from the shore, in which I hope at 
last we shall succeed. The French 
commander-in-chief Villeneuve is at 
this moment at my elbow; he was 
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brought hither yesterday from one 
of our ships; and I hope and believe, 
from what transpired last night, that 
I shall carry him and the two other 
captive admirals to England. I find, 
however, that I am not to carry Cap- 
tain Hardy with Admiral Colling- 
wood's public letter. That is to be 
despatched the moment some re- 
ports are collected from our ships. 
The despair and astonishment of 
Admiral Villeneuve at so many ha- 
le fallen, cannot easily be concei- 
ved. Dear must Lord Nelson’s me- 
mory ever be to all. His place as 
an Admiral cannot, in my opinion, 
ever be filledup. Hitherto my head 
from employment has been in such 
a gale of wind, that I have not been 
able to devote a thought almost to 
the loss of such a friend. On the 
day of action, he not only gave me 
the command of all the frigates for 
the purpose of assisting disabled 
ships; but he also gave me a lati- 
tude seldom or ever given,—that 
of making any use I pleased of his 
name in ordering any of the stern- 
most line-of-battle ships, to do what 
struck me as best. I wish to God he 
had yielded to my entreaties to come 
on board my ship. We might all, 
then, have preserved (vain thought!) 
the kindest of friends, and the coun- 
try the greatest Admiral ever was; 
but he would not listen to it, and I 
did not take my leave of him till the 
shot were flying over and over the 
Victory. 

“ Villeneuve says he never saw any 
thing like the irresistible fire of our 
ships; but that of the Victory, sup- 
ported by Neptune and Temeraire, 
was what he could not have formed 
any judgment of; but I did what I 
could to render him and his ships 
all the service in my power dur- 
ing the heat of the action. I went 
down among them all, and took the 
Royal Sovereign in tow, which en- 
abled him to keep his broadside on 
the enemy; all of this without firing 
a shot from Euryalus, which was 
difficult to prevent, but, had I per- 
mitted it, [could not have performed 
the service. But when I remember 
how many are the gallant instances 
of heroism performed by many of 
the fleet, which cannot all be noticed, 
how little ought I to expect to see my 
name in his letter! Therefore,if he 
does not do it, I assure you I shall 
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feel satisfied with his private acknow- 
ledgments, which have been most 
gratifying. In the performance of 
this service we were fortunate; for 
though the rigging and sails were 
damaged, I did not lose a man. Lord 
Collingwood told me last night he 
was thinking to send me home; 
and if I go I shall have to carry the 
three Admirals, as well as the body 
of poor Lord Nelson, at whose fu- 
neral, please God, I shall offer my 
services as a sincere mourner. 


“ Saturday, 26th. 

“Thegale continues with aviolence 
which alarms me for the safety of 
some of our disabled ships. I never 
saw such bad weather in these 
Southern latitudes : and how it will 
distress Collingwood to relate the 
melancholy tale of the loss of our 
prizes, possibly that of some of our 
own crippled ships! Itis hard, indeed, 
that so splendid, so unheard-of a vic- 
tory should have been attended with 
so dreadful a stroke to us as well as 
to the enemy; many thousands of 
whom, I may say, perished by fire 
and water. The Pickle schooner is 
this moment going to England with 
the public despatches, or as soon as 
we can get a boat on board, for it 
yet blows a hurricane; it will carry 
back the duplicates, as well as the 
captive Admirals, the trophies, &c. 

“T do not send you the two letters 
of Lord Nelson I intended, for fear 
this vesse] might be taken ; but I will 
transcribe one of them. Poor dear 
ill-fated man, not to have lived long 
enough to see the fruits of his noble 
exertions! Though, since he was to 
die of his wound, it is better that it 
took place previous to the loss of his 
prizes. No man ever died more 
gloriously, or more sincerely regret- 
ted. He was the bravest, most ge- 
nerous, kindest of men!” 

Blackwood’s services were not 
forgotten by Collingwood in his let- 
ter, but mentioned in that simple 
style so characteristic of that good 
and great man. “The Royal Sove- 
reign having lost her masts, except- 
ing the tottering foremast, I called 
the Euryalus to me, while the action 
yet continued, which ship lying with- 
in hail, made my signals, a service 
which Captain Blackwood perform- 
ed with great attention. After the 
action I shifted my flag to her, that 
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I might more easily communicate 
my orders, and towed the Royal So- 


vereign out to eastward.” So satis- 
fied was he with the exertions of 
every one on board the Euryalus— 
and all can conceive the difficulty ofa 
frigate towing a ship of three decks 
dismasted in action, and all the 
while repeating the admiral’s signals 
while her own crew were forbidden 
to fire—that he promoted Lieute- 
nant Quash (since dead as post-cap- 
tain), and two midshipmen to be lieu- 
tenants, Mr Baillie, and that excel- 
lent officer, now Captain Hercules 
Robinson. In a letter to Blackwood 
himself, the Admiral most warmly ac- 
knowledged his obligations. “ What- 
ever I could say of you, or your ser- 
vices, and the benefit I received from 
them, was well deserved, for in the 
intricate situation of our affairs, and 
anxious time I had when in the Eu- 
ryalus, I received from you an aid 
which is not often to be obtained, 
and I consider it a part, a material 
part of my good fortune, that [ em- 
barked in your ship.” Nelson, as all 
the world knows, with his dying 
words, had requested that, after the 
action, the fleet might be brought to 
anchor; but it was universally ad- 
mitted by the service that, in such 
weather, that was impossible; and 
that Collingwood did all that Nelson 
himself could have done, had he 
survived the great battle. Blackwood 
brought to England despatches from 
Collingwood, (with Villeneuve and 
Majendie on board, ) in which the Ad- 
miral again expressed, “ his high ob- 
ligations to that officer for his zeal 
and activity and great assistance ;” 
and at the funeral of England’s great- 
est hero, when so many heroes “ did 
celebrate his obsequies,” and a grate- 
ful country bathed his bier in tears, 
he was train-bearer to Sir Peter Par- 
ker, the chief mourner. 

In the ensuing year, 1806, his rank 
not permitting him to continue in the 
command of a frigate—the names 
of the Brilliant, the Penelope, and 
the Euryalus, will be for ever memo- 
rable—he was nominated by Lord 
Barham to command the Ajax, of 
80 guns, in the Mediterranean, 
under the orders of Lord Colling- 
wood, and joined his Lordship off 
Cadiz, on the anniversary of the 
battle of Trafalgar. Early in the 


following year, the Ajax was to form 
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one of a squadron under Sir John 
Duckworth, on the expedition up the 
Dardanelles against Constantinople ; 
but at the mouth of the Straits, du- 
ring thenight ofthe 14th of February, 
she was found to be on fire, and in a 
short time lamentably perished with 
half her crew. It appeared, on a 
court of enquiry, that the fire broke 
out in the bread-room, both the pur- 
ser’s steward and his mate havin 
been in a state of intoxication; an 
it is needless to add, “ that it was 
proved before the court, that every 
possible precaution had been taken 
before the fire was discovered, and 
after it every possible exertion used 
by Captain Blackwood and his offi- 
cers for the preservation of the ship,” 
a judgment afterwards corroborated 
by a Court-Martial, before whom 
they were fully and honourably ac- 
quitted. 


“ Royal George, off the Dardanelles, 
“ February 17, 1807. 

“ Your husband, my beloved Har- 
riet, is safe, but Ajax is no more. 
Melancholy and wretched as you 
may suppose I am at such a loss in 
all ways, and on the eve of sucha 
service, having to Jament 300 men, 
many of my best officers, and some 
of my finest youngsters, it is yet 
some consolation to feel how happy 
the communication of my safety will 
make my dearest wife and friends ; 
and were it not for that, and having, 
thank God, the fullest means to clear 
my character, which, as far as a Court 
of Enquiry could do, has been effect- 
ed; and that my existence is neces- 
sary to the happiness of so dear and 
affectionate a wife, and to the sup- 
port of my family, such a misfortune 
as I have experienced leaves little 
relish for life. ‘Yet, after being so 
mercifully spared with 400 others, 
and unmutilated, as well as the re- 
collection, that had the event occur- 
red the night before, when it blew a - 
gale, not a soul could have escaped, 
it is almost ungrateful to that Divine 
Providence who protected us to ex- 
press such a feeling. But, in spite 
of all the fortitude and courage I 
thought I possessed, unhappy am I, 
when I think that I have lost so 
many good officers, and men and 
boys, with every thing we had on 
board; yet the consolation I shall 
derive from the possession of so 
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affectionate and good a wife, with 
the sight of my children, must be 
my sheet-anchor. After my duty is 
over, and my trial ended, though 
broke down in spirits and nearly 
ruined in fortune, I shall fly with 
confidence to you. But this is ex- 
traneous. I must now relate the me- 
lancholy exit of the Ajax, a ship so 
noble—that I had prided myself so 
much in the command of—that I had 
taken such anxious pains in prepa- 
ring for the service before us, and 
which I vainly hoped to derive cre- 
dit from; when I recall all this, and 
the loss of so many fine brave fel- 
lows, I am nearly unmanned by sors 
row. On the night of the 14th Fe- 
bruary, at nine o’clock,she was burnt 
in the most extraordinary rapid way 
that I believe was ever witnessed—an 
event dreadful in all its consequen- 
ces to the service we are upon; 
though I will clearly prove before a 
Court, (were they even my enemies, 
they must acknowledge,) no captain 
ever did more by his care and ar- 
rangements obviate such a cala- 
mitythanI .E _ rybody did what 
they could to save the ship when on 
fire, nor did I desert her till the 
flames almost touched me. From the 
various precautions I had always ta- 
ken, and dreading such an event with 
horror, I considered it as impossible. 
From the moment of alarm, exactly 
at nine o’clock, when all (sentinels 
and those on watch excepted) were 
in bed, till she was in flames from the 
main to the mizen rigging, sails and 
all, did not exceed twenty minutes. 
Taking men out of sound sleep to 
face fire, (of which sailors have great- 
er horror than most others, and with 
reason, ) close to the magazine, which 
every instant I expected to explode 
— the hammocks all below which 
were fuel—my surprise is that even 
for a few minutes it could be stifled, 
so as to afford some sort of arrange- 
ment for escape, and for the boats 
of the squadron to come to us, many 
of which, though near, were afraid to 
approach us, whilst some did won- 
ders. The night was fortunately 
moderate, or all must have perished. 
In this we have indeed cause to be 
grateful to Providence ; yet I cannot 
help lamenting so many fine fellows, 
on the eve of such a service, who 
had so ably seconded all my efforts, 
should be so untimely cut off. It 
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proves the ways of Providence are 
indeed inscrutable. To lose a ship 
in action is what we must all con- 
template as possible, but by fire ! 
To that I can never reconcile my 
mind. To-morrow, if the present 
wind holds, the squadron, in which 
my poor fellows are divided, pro- 
ceed up to Constantinople; and 
when we see what can be effected 
there, we are to proceed on our way 
to Lord Collingwood, off Cadiz, to be 
tried. The opinion of the Court of 
Enquiry, which I enclose, will shew 
you from whence the fire issued ; 
and had it not been for a cruei re- 
striction of Lord Collingwood’s to Sir 
J. Duckworth, and which all feel as 
most hard and oppressive, from the 
highest to the lowest, it would have 
sat yesterday. If I can get it copied 
in time, it shall go to-night by Mr W. 
Pole, who goes with Mr Arbuthnot’s 
despatches, and has promised to see 
ou. 
me I dread to make out the list of 
those lost; at the head of which is 
poor Sibthorpe, of whom, poor fel- 
low, as we both jumped overboard, I 
took leave, and begged he would 
keep as near to meas he could ; but, 
from the moment he touched the 
water, I never saw him more. To 
many of their friends I must request 
you will find proper means to convey 
this most melancholy intelligence ; I 
am really unequal to it. The people’s 
prize-money, as well as youngsters’ 
allowances, | had on board to pay, as 
money is not to be got but at great 
loss here. Much has been lost to the 
English Factory at Constantinople 
which we had received that morning, 
with one of the merchants, Mr Pick- 
ering. At the first alarm of fire, I 
made the necessary signal for imme- 
diate assistance, and beat to quarters; 
on which the people flew to their 
quarters, and an ocean of water was 
soon turned in; but before I could 
reach the bread-room, where the 
origin lay, ithad gained such head, we 
were all obliged to retreat. I fortu- 
nately, however,succeeded in drown- 
ing the magazine, and anotherattempt 
was made, till the men fell with the 
buckets in their hands. My next 
effort was to stifle it to gain time to 
escape and get the boats out; but 
before I could reach the quarter-deck 
the flames burst out of the hatchway, 
I therefore found all attempts to get 
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boats hoisted out useless, and I 
desired all about me (whom I could 
only feel in the smoke, and not see) 
to save themselves the best way they 
could, when all pushed for the head 
of the ship, which, being to wind ward, 
was safest. Aware that coolness was 
the best means of preserving my 
own life, as well as that of not hurry- 
ing men overboard who could not 
swim, I stood on the gangway, till 
the crowd was out of the way, and 
exhorted every one to keep by the 
ship till the last moment, that boats 
might have time to come. This I 
believe had a very desirable effect, 
and I then walked to the forecastle, 
always keeping an eye on the pro- 
gress of the flame; but in going for- 
ward, and not seeing my way, down 
I fell into the main deck; even 
at which period [ never gave up the 
idea of being saved: strength and 
activity rescued me from a situation 
most horrid, as suffocated people 
lay all around. 1 soon gained the 
forecastle, where I stood for some 
time, till forced farther forward. 
Here, when on the bowsprit, all was 
dreadful as is possible to be con- 
ceived; the cries of the people, in- 
creased by the progress of the fire, 
particularly amongst those that could 
not swim, cannot be described. 

“I now got on the spritsail-yard, 
determined to wait there till the last 
moment; but soon it became too 
heavy, and I saw we must all go in 
the water together, which would have 
been certain destruction; added to 
which, every body became clamorous 
that Ishouldsavemyself. Therefore, 
after a few minutes more, overboard 
I went, with aheart as much devo- 
ted to so dear a wife as ever man’s 
was, and with the fullest sense of all 
her excellent and superior good 
qualities, trusting myself to Provi- 
ence. I never thought I should be 
lost. When I had been in the water 
about half an hour, looking at my un- 
fortunate ship, I fell in with an oar 
from which some poor fellow had 
been parted ; I clung to it, and though 
much exhausted, not dismayed in my 
hopes of safety; my heart and head 
always turned to embracing you 
again, and, which I am_ persuaded 
aided me in supporting myself. In 
about a quarter of an hour more I 
fell in with one of the Canopus’ 
boats, with Mackworth, and many 
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others; they pulled me in with 
difficulty, and after a long row, which 
was worse from being so chilled in 
the water with a cold north-east 
wind, that, having escaped one death, 
all thought I had found another. 

“ The kind assistance I found 
on buard Sir Thomas Louis’ ship, 
where I was laid in hot blankets, 
&c. restored me, unhappy and bro- 
ken-hearted as man can be. I know 
not to say with any certainty when 
I shall return home. We have 
yet to get up to Constantinople, 
afterwards execute our business 
there; then make a passage to 
Malta, Gibraltar, off Cadiz, where 
the Court-Martial must take place, 
and then to England when an op- 
portunity offers. Amidst all my dis- 
tresses, it will be gratifying to you 
to hear how kindly—I may say, how 
affectionately I have been treated by 
every one, each trying who could 
be of most service—Capel, Legge, 
Mowbray, Sir Sidney Smith, Bowles, 
Dunn, and, though last, not least, 
Sir John Duckwor chose con- 
sideration and Solic:‘dde, for a 
man of his years, is singular. Ha- 
ving only a shirt and flannel waist- 
coat on when I jumped over, you 
will conceive I have occasion to 
levy contributions; and I am now 
rigged out ina most extraordinary 
way.” 

The private loss sustained by 
Captain Blackwood was necessari- 
ly very great; his riches lay in ho- 
nours, not in worldly wealth; and 
he felt for his family, as some affect- 
ing expressions in his letters, com- 
municating intelligence of the dire 
disaster, sufficiently shew; but his 
greatest grief was for the death of 
so many of his officers and\crew; 
for the loss sustained by the squad- 
ron, about to enter on a perilous 
service, in the destruction of one of 
its finest ships ; for that ship herself, 
his own Ajax, so nobly officered and 
manned, in the highest state of order 
and discipline, and in which he had 
hoped to gain new laurels. “ Cer- 
tainly if any officer had a just cause 
to lament the loss of his ship, it is 
myself, So fine a ship~in so good 
state for any service—a crew I had 
been taking such pains to form—with 
officers seconding and entering into 
my views—and on the gye of so 
singular, and I trust so glorious a 
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service. It is hard to bear—it is 
heart-breaking indeed!” In another 
letter he says—“ How shall I ever 
be able to get the better of it? When 
Irecollect how many gallant officers 
and men, as well as the boys I had 
under me, were all hurried in so 
dreadful a way into eternity! My 
heart bleeds too for Sir John Duck- 
worth, who at such a moment must 
have felt much for the loss of such a 
ship. Let me strive to console my- 
self with the reflection of having 
done my duty before and after the 
event, and trust to Providence for 
some relief. Your letters, picture, 
papers, were all in an instant consu- 
med. Thankful am I to the Almighty 
for giving me strength and coolness 
in such an hour of trial. Had it not 
been for the fond and anxious recol- 
lections I had of my family, the mi- 
sery my death would cause them, as 
well as a wish to rescue my charac- 
ter from the imputation of neglect in 
any shape, I declare to God I felt to 
care little whether I was saved or 
not. That which my heart clings to 
is a sight yet of you and my children, 
from which I look for more relief 
than from any other source.” The 
same spirit breathes through all his 
letters relative to the melancholy 
event. “I am sure when I recollect 
the heavy gale that blew the prece- 
ding night, we cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to Providence that the fire 
happened when it did, else a soul 
could not have been saved. I trust 
you have not neglected to write to 
the friends of the following people: 
Sibthorpe’s—Mr Owen, the surgeon, 
whose wife lives at Canterbury— 
Lewis, Lord Sidmouth’s protegée— 
Manners’, Tighe’s, Keene’s and Whal- 
ley’s—some of whom, poor fellows, 
were taken up with life in them, but, 
from the extreme cold, died in the 
boats before they could reach the 
ships. You are the only soul I have 
put pen to paper to; nor do I think 
my spirits will be equal to it for 
some time to come. I therefore hope 
you have written to my mother, bro- 
ther, Stevenson, and Lady Dallas, 
which I think are all. God bless 
you—farewell.” And again, “In 
a few months I trust I shall again 
press my wife and babes in my 
arms, and though a poor, ‘melan- 
choly, heart-broken husband, I feel 
I shall be welcome to my Harriet, 
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cheered, and made as much of 
as if fortune had smiled upon me, 
and sent me home with wealth and 


honours. All that I have to console 
me is a dear affectionate wife, and 
that, though unfortunate, I am not 
disgraced.” 

All the letters written by Captain 
Blackwood, to those dearest to him 
at home, giving an account of his 
disaster and escape, were detained at 
Malta, where he found them lying, 
after the expedition, and he was 
himself the bearer of them to Eng- 
land. The general reports in Eng- 
land were that he had been lost; 
but Lady Blackwood was relieved 
from her horrid fears by kind letters 
from Sir Alexander Ball and Com- 
missioner Lobb, who had most con- 
siderately written to say, that they 
had heard from her husband, after 
the accident. 

The officers and crew of the un- 
fortunate Ajax were distributed 
through the squadron, and Black- 
wood went on board the flag ship, 
the Royal George, as a volunteer. 
He describes in animated language 
the passing of the squadron between 
the forts of Abydos and Sestos. 
“ Here was the trial; and although 
the guns were admirably managed, 
though they had a long time to pre- 
pare and erect batteries in all direc- 
tions, and had the assistance of one 
line-of-battle ship, four frigates, and 
three corvettes, in all eight moored 
in line, consequently as good, if not 
better than batteries, we passed the 
whole with trifling loss, and in two 
hours burnt and blew up all the ships; 
their batteries were much injured, 
and the Turks flew in all direc- 
tions.” To effect the burning of the 
ships after their fire was stopped, 
the squadron anchored, and Black- 
wood was sent to assist, which he 
did in his usual style. On the morn- 
ing of the 21st, the squadron were 
all inhigh spirits, for, as only half an 
hour had been allowed the Sultan to 
decide what answer he should give 
to the Admiral’s letter, a part of the 
ships were getting under sail, in 
the event of any hesitation on his 
part, to set ships, arsenal, and city on 
fire. In Blackwood’s opinion, and 
there was none better—“so far 
much had been done, for which Sir 
John Duckworth deserves all ho- 
nour ; his decision and promptitude 
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have been very great ; and his efforts, 
contrary to the anticipations of many, 
have been crowned with complete 


success.” Nor did he, and the 
other ablest officers in the squadron, 
even after the state of affairs began 
to look less promising, soon cease to 
hope, or rather to believe, that the 
Turks would give up possession of 
their ships, as a guarantee for the ful- 
filment of the treaty. Such a treaty, 
which would at least have prevent- 
ed them from falling into the hands 
of the French, if thereafter they 
might have had influence to cause 
another rupture with England, 
would, he rightly thought, be fully 
as honourable, and perhaps more 
beneficial to our interest in the end, 
than the destruction of their capital, 
which would have made the Turkish 
nation to a man ourenemies for ever. 
This is not the place to enter into any 
discussion on the conduct of the Go- 
vernment regarding that expedition. 
Suffice it to say, that confident as all 
the officers of the squadren were of 
being able to treat with the Turks, 
their hopes were completely baffled ; 
for the crafty barbarians threw off 
the mask when there was no longer 
need to wear it, and set the British 
ships at defiance. The policy of the 
Porte had been to gain time to 
move their own ships up the Bos- 
phorus, and to fortify Constantino- 
ple. At first, confident the British 
could not pass the Dardanelle forts, 
they had not put the city into a state 
fit for defence ; but on seeing their 
mistake, they set to work with sur- 
prising energy, and unluckily the 
anchorage taken up by the squadron 
was too distant to enable Duckworth 
to stop their operations. They not 
only deceived the Admiral, but by 
some of their representations Sir 
Sydney Smith himself, and all the 
English merchants and interpreters. 
It is easy to find fault after the event; 
but we believe it is now the opinion 
of the best-informed officers in thena- 
val service, that Sir John Duckworth, 
fairly judged, did his duty. The 
expedition was not strong enough to 
overcome by terror or conflict such a 

ower, assisted as it was by France. 

0 effect such a purpose, altogether 
inadequate were eight sail of the line, 
two frigates, and two bomb vessels, 
without any additional troops, provi- 
sions, or ordnance stores, not s0 
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much as asingle transport. The squa- 
dron was now seen by all to be placed 
in a position of imminent peril. The 
enemy were repairing and strength- 
ening the Dardanelles; their fleet, 
which had gone only a few miles up 
the Bosphorus, to the amount of 
thirteen line-of-battle ships, a dozen 
frigates, and innumerable fire-ships, 
threatened to make an attack the 
first wind; and on the Ist of March, 
the Admiral, shut up in a sea out of 
which he would have had to fight 
his way through difficulties daily be- 
coming more formidable, determined, 
as the wind was favourable, to push 
out, and to turn the war into a block- 
ade on the outside of the Dardan- 
elles. The expedition, to have had 
any chance even, much less a cer- 
tainty of success, should have con- 
sisted of at least fifteen sail of the 
line, ten frigates, as many bombs, 
and as many brigs and fire-ships, 
with 20,000 troops, a train of artil- 
lery, and store-ships. Such, we 
know, was the opinion at the time 
of the most intelligent officers of the 
navy and army; and Blackwood, 
who was there, not to censure the 
plans of Government, but to help to 
execute them, whatever they might 
be, shews in his letters that he felt, 
as one brave man must ever do for 
another, for his gallant but unsuc- 
cessful commander. As difficulties 
and dangers kept daily gathering and 
darkening all around, fF cndearsae” 
says he, “to hide my own wretch- 
edness, (for the loss of the Ajax, 

and to give the Admiral every ai 

and support I can; and God knows 
he wants it, for never was there 
a more perplexing, arduous, or 
doubtful expedition taken in hand.” 
And he afterwards writes, “ Sir 
John Duckworth, poor man, is al- 
most broken-hearted; he has, how- 
ever, acted for the best, and did as 
much, situated as we are, as man 
could do.” And again, when the 
squadron had repassed the forts, 
and was lying at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, he says, “ You may 
believe, Sir John Duckworth, as an 
unfortunate Admiral, is.as low as 
possible. No blame, however, can 
in my epinion be attached to him ; 
he has done as much as any man 
could do with so inferior a force.” 
These opinions deserve - re- 
corded, in justice to Sir John Duck- 
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worth, and in honour of Sir Henry 
Blackwood, whose generous spirit 
was grieved at the time to see the 
mental sufferings of his command- 
er,and ever afterwards was forward 
to vindicate his character and con- 
duct; disdaining to confound bad for- 
tune with ill-desert, or failure with 
disgrace ; and shewing that the brave 
may derive, from the sympathy of the 
brave, an assurance that never shall 
the names of those men who have 
done their duty, as Duckworth did, 
be suffered, in adversity, to feel the 
breath of dishonour. 

The Admiral, in his despatches, did 
justice to the zealous services of the 
volunteer. “ To Captain Blackwood, 
who, after the unfortunate loss of the 
Ajax, volunteered to serve in the 
Royal George, great praise is due for 
his able assistance in regulating the 
fire of the middle and lower decks; 
and when the Royal George anchor- 
ed, he most readily offered service to 
convey a message to the Endymion 
of great moment, her pilot having 
refused to take charge of the ship. 
From thence he gave his assistance 
to arrange the landing of the troops 
from the sixty-four, and setting her 
on fire. Indeed, where active service 
was to be performed, there it was 
his anxious desire to be placed. His 
officers, too, requested to serve in 
the squadron ; and their services, in 
passing the Dardanelles, met with 
my approbation.” 

In May, Captain Blackwood ar- 
rived at the Admiralty with accounts 
of the failure before Constantinople, 
and after declining Lord Mulgrave’s 
offer to fill the situation of Pay 
Commissioner at the Navy Board, 
his Lordship gave him the command 
of the Warspite, of 74 guns. It was 
not to be thought that the active 
services of so distinguished an offi- 
cer were to be lost to his country, 
because of his own misfortune ; and 
cheered by the approbation his con- 
duct had received, and by prospects 
again brightening before him, he 
sailed for the North Sea, where he 
served under Admiral Macnamara 
Russell, Lord Gardner, and Sir 
Richard Strachan, until the begin- 
ning of 1809 ; then under Lord Gam- 
bier, in the Channel Fleet, until 
the beginning of November, when 
he sailed, under Sir Samue] Hood’s 
orders, to join Lord Collingwoed in 
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the Mediterranean. There he con- 
tinued to serve, after his Lordship’s 
death, under Sir Charles Cotton; 
and in July, 1810, had an affair with 
six sail of French line-of-battle ships, 
and several frigates, in which he dis- 
played all his wonted skill and valour. 
A continuance of strong gales from 
the north-west had blown the main 
body of the fleet off the blockade of 
Toulon, but the port was watched 
by Blackwood in the Warspite, 
having with him Conqueror 74, 
Captain Fellowes, Ajax 74, Captain 
Otway, Euryalus 76, Captain G. H. L. 
Dundas, and Sheerwater brig, Cap- 
tain Sibly. Six sail of the line, one a 
three-decker, and five two-deckers, 
and four frigates, under a Vice-ad- 
mira], came out, it would appear, to 
release a French frigate and her con- 
voy at Bando], and the Euryalus and 
Sheerwater were in danger of being 
taken; when the English Commo- 
dore, having brought to in line of 
battle, rescued his frigate and brig 
from below the enemy’s guns. 
The Ajax engaged her namesake in 
the French line, and exchanged with 
her several broadsides; the War- 
spite and Conqueror likewise opened 
their fire ; and the small squadron 
shewed such a bearing and such an 
aspect as overawed the enemy, who 
declined any continued and closer 
conflict, and returned to their anchor- 
age in the road. Sir Charles Cot- 
ton conveyed to the Commodore his 
** admiration of the gallantry and 
steadiness of the ships under his or- 
ders ;” and though an officer in the 
French fleet in Toulon, who no doubt 
felt rather sore on such a discomfi- 
ture, in a letter to the Moniteur, ri- 
diculed the idea of three English 
seventy-fours fighting six French 
ships, onea three-decker, and attribu- 
ted their return to light and baffling 
winds, yet under so skilful a com- 
mander as Blackwood, and with such 
captains, we do not see any reason 
for doubting that the English squa- 
dron looked very formidable, or 
that, had the French Rear-Admiral 
not conducted himself with consider- 
able caution, some accident might 
have occurred to one or two of his 
ships, such, perhaps, as being cut off 
and captured, which he prevented 
by effecting, notwithstanding the 
light and bafiiing winds, a seasonable 
return to his anchorage, “ From the 
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determined conduct of the squadron 
you did me the honour to place un- 
der my command,” said Blackwood 
in his letter to Sir C. Cotton, “Iam 
fully persuaded, had the ambition of 
the enemy permitted him to make a 
bolder attack, the result would have 
been still more favourable to his 
Majesty’s arms.” James, in his ex- 
cellent Naval History, calls this “a 
boast, from physical causes almost 
impossible to be realized,” and re- 
grets it had been made by an officer 
who had “ already so unequivocally 
distinguished himself.” Nor do we 
blame him for expressing his opi- 
nion, while we think it entirely mis- 
taken. To us the words he quotes 
seem no boast at all, but an opinion 
justified by the behaviour of the ene- 
my, and by Blackwood’s confidence 
in his own skill and squadron. Had 
the squadrons met, so that the ad- 
verse ships laideach other on board,a 
triumph by the English might indeed 
“ have been from physical causes al- 
most impossible to be realized;” but 
Blackwood would have fought after 
another fashion; and “ physical cau- 
ses” produce extraordinary effects 
at sea under the guidance of nauti- 
cal skill, as a Spanish fleet was made 
to feel when they met with noble 
Jervis off Cape St Vincent. It is 
the duty of all commanders to com- 
‘ mend the conduct of their officers 
and men when they deserve it, and 
Blackwood said neither more nor 
less than Sir Horatio Nelson himself 
might have said had he been the 
commodore. James says, “ that it 
was not many weeks afterwards 
ere a more decided display of Bri- 
tish valour occurred off the port of 
Toulon.” A strong French squa- 
dron had worked out in the hope 
. of capturing the British 18 gun brig- 
sloop Philomel, Captain Guion ; and 
that brig being in danger of capture, 
the Repulse, 74, Captain John Halli- 
day, gallantly bore up, and opened 
so heavy and well-directed a fire 
upon the three headmost heavy fri- 
gates, that in the course of a quarter 
of an hour, they wore and joined the 
line-of-battle ships, several of which 
were also by this time far advanced 
in the chase. It was, in good truth, 
noble behaviour in Halliday; and 
* Guion, in a spirit of honourable 
gratitude,” telegraphed the Repulse, 
* You REPYLSED the enemy and no- 
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bly saved us ; grant me permission 
to return thanks.” At this time, the 
blockading British fleet was out of 
sight to leeward, all but the War- 
spite, and the Alceste frigate, Cap- 
tain Maxwell. “ Captains Black- 
wood and Maxwell, and their re- 
spective officers and companions,” 
says James well, “ must have felt 
their hearts bound with delight at 
such a spectacle.” They must— 
they were just the very men to ex- 
ult in such heroism; but the ef- 
fects of the fire of the Repulse 
afford the best justification, if it 
needed any, of the expression found 
fault with in Blackwood’s account of 
this affair with perhaps the self- 
same squadron. For what if the 
Warspite, and Conqueror, or Ajax, 
and the Alceste frigate, had joined 
the Repulse after she had silenced 
and beaten off, in a quarter of an 
hour, three heavy French frigates, 
so that Blackwood’s squadron had 
been of the same strength as on the 
former occasion—what, in the opi- 
nion of Mr James, would have hap- 
pened then? Would Blackwood, as 
the mendacious writer in the Moni- 
teur said he formerly did, have run 
away? He would have attacked, or 
waited for the attack of the French 
squadron ; and had it even consisted 
of six sail of the line, and among 
them one three-decker and two 84’s, 
can there be a doubt “ that the re- 
sult would have been still more ho- 
nourable to his Majesty’s arms?” 
We have thought it right thus to no- 
tice the criticism made by Mr James 
on Captain Blackwood’s letter; be- 
cause no officer in the navy was less 
given, either in writing or speaking, 
to “ boast” than he; and this is seen 
in his simple accounts of the various 
actions and affairs in which he was 
engaged, now laid before the public 
in this memoir. 

Sir Charles Cotton being euper- 
seded ia the chief command by Lord 
Exmouth, Captain Blackwood con- 
tinued to serve under that illustri- 
ous Admiral, until May, 1812, when 
he returned to England for the re- 

air of the ship. He then joined Sir 
William Young on the blockade of 
the Scheldt, and in a few months was 
moved to the Channel fleet, under 
Lord Keith, in which he served in 
the blockades of Brest and Rochfort 
until November, 1813, when he re- 
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signed the command of the Warspite, 
having held it for six active years. 
“Tn all,” says the gallant officer, in 
a letter we have seen, written by him 
at that time, and narrating with the 
utmost simplicity some of the chief 
incidents in his career, “ with the ex- 
ception of ten months at the peace 
of Amiens, on active service, with- 
out any blemish to my public or pri- 
vate character, and under some of 
our most distinguished commanders, 
of thirty-two years and eight months, 
in the course of which I was engaged 
either as Lieutenant or Captain, in 
some of the most celebrated actions 
in both wars.” 

He now enjoyed uninterruptedly 
for about six years that domestic 
happiness which was ever dearest to 
his heart ; and in 1814, by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, was 
made Captain of the Fleet. He was 
appointed to bring over the crowned 
heads from France to this country ; 
and at the Naval Review at Ports- 
mouth, his skilful arrangements were 
the admiration of all who witnessed 
that magnificent spectacle, and for 
them he received public thanks. On 
this occasion he was created a ba- 
ronet, and promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral. He attended his 
Royal Highness on the gratifying 
service of conveying back the 
King of France, and the members 
of that Royal House, to his do- 
minions; and was afterwards ap- 
pointed one of the new order of 
naval aide-de-camps to the Prince 
Regent; and in 1818, Groom of the 
Chamber, to which situation he was 
reappointed soon after the accession 
of William the Fourth. The Duke 
of Clarence had for many years ho- 
noured him with his kindest re- 

rd; and our Sailor King well 

new the great loss the service sus- 
tained on his death, and graciously 
sought to soothe the sorrow of her 
who survives him, by a communi- 
cation expressive of sympathy and 
condolence. In 1819, Sir Henry 
was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the naval forces in the East In- 
dies, and on his way out in the Le- 
ander, had nearly suffered shipwreck, 
off Madeira, in Funchal Road. With 
Captain Richardson, a cool and 
skilful officer, he spoke but for a 
moment, at a time the Leander was 


in imminent peril of drifting on the 
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rocks ; and orders, as we have heard, 
having been given, in the confidence 
of their united judgment, to wear, 
as the only chance of saving the 
ship, it was successfully effected, 
but with so little room to spare, 
“that a biscuit might have been 
thrown on board from the cliffs.” 
Sir Henry used to say, that in all his 
dangers he had never so utterly given 
up hope in his heart as on that oc- 
casion. In consequence of the new 
arrangement at the Admiralty, that 
Commodores should perform the 
duties of Commander-in-chief, Sir 
Henry was recalled before the ex- 
piration of his command ; but his un- 
favourable opinion of that regulation, 
and the soundness of the reasons on 
which he formed it, were afterwards 
justified by the necessity which the 
Government were under of return- 
ing to the former system, and again 
sending out an Admiral to that sta- 
tion. In 1827, Sir Henry was raised 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, then Lord High Admiral, 
to the command at Chatham, which 
appointment he retained for the 
usual period of three years. During 
that period, at his suggestion, we be- 
lieve, took place the Experimental 
Cruise of a squadron, consisting of 
the Prince Regent and Britannia, first- 
rates, Pearl, Pylades, and Orestes, 
sloops. It was chiefly for the purpose 
of ascertaining the comparative ad- 
vantages of round and square sterns ; 
and Sir Henry, who was himself in 
the Prince Regent, was highly satis- 
fied with the qualities of that ship, 
and especially with her facilities for 
fighting her stern guns on each of 
her decks. Always alive to the in- 
terests of the service, he directed 
much of his attention to what he con- 
sidered an improvement onthe round 
stern that had been introduced by 
the zealous Sir Thomas Seppings, 
and we have heard, though not on 
assured authority, that some of his 
suggestions were afterwards adopt- 
ed; but we believe that the ideas of 
the present Surveyor of the Navy, a 
man of original genius, and complete 
skill in nautical affairs, as exempli- 
fied in the construction of that noble 
frigate the Vernon, the Snake, and 
other fine ships and brigs, have been 
approved of by the majority of the 
best judges in the profession. 

So high an opinion did the people 
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at Chatham form of Sir Henry’s cha- 
racter, that shortly after the com- 
mand was up, a strong request was 
made to him, that he would stand 
for the representation of the town; 
but he prudently declined embroil- 
ing himself in any such contest; for 
though a man of too decided a cha- 
racter not to have his own opinions 
on politics, he had all his life long 
kept aloof from the violence of par- 
ty. At sea and on shore his duties 
to his country had been nobly dis- 
charged in a noble service ; and far 
happier would he have been, to the 
last, under any Ministry, any Go- 
vernment, any Constitution, settled, 
reformed, or revolutionized, on 
board a three-decker to prove his 
patriotism, and let his country’s 
enemies hear the best eloquence of 
her naval heroes, “the thunder from 
our native oak.” Sir Henry, there- 
fore retired, alas! but for a brief time, 
into the tranquillity of private life, 
Anxious and earnest as ever to benefit 
the service, he took a warm interest 
in the Naval School (for the sons 
of naval officers), about that time 
established, to which Dr Bell had 
made a munificent donation, and 
which was to be conducted on the 
rinciples of the Madras system, 
or its advancement, his exertions 
were indefatigable ; he was elected 
President of the Committee for a 
year, deriving all assistance from the 
business-talents of that able offi- 
cer, Captain Maconochie, then, we 
believe, Secretary; and he had the 
tification of finding that the un- 
ertaking met with great public en- 
couragement, which, we devoutly 
trust, willendure, In the full vigour 
of life—for in his sixty-second year 
he seemed as strong as in the prime 
of manhood—after a short illness, he 
died of typhus fever on the 17th of 
December, at Ballyliedy, county of 
Down, the seat of his eldest brother, 
Lord Dufferin and Clanboye. Sir 
Henry left a widow, three sons, and 
a daughter. The eldest son—the 
present Sir Henry, isa Post Captain 
in the Navy, the second, Arthur, 
is in the Colonial Office, and the 
third, Francis, is a Commander in 
the Navy, and on his way out, in 
the Hyacinth 20 gun ship, to the 
East India Station. 
It would be presumptuous in us 
to attempt to draw the professional 
character of Sir Henry Blackwood; 
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but we are entitled to give expres- 
sion to those sentiments of respect 
and admiration with which it is re- 
garded by all who know any thing of 
the heroic exploits, in their day, of 
British seamen. His exploits speak 
for themselves, even in this humble 
record; and the long series of ser- 
vices, in which he took always an 
active and often a most distinguished 
part, prove, far beyond any needless 
panegyric of ours, his zeal and en- 
thusiasm, his skill and valour. Never 
was man more devoted to the pro- 
fession he adorned, more eager to 
fly, in the cause of his country, to 
encounter any danger in any clime; 
nobly despising ease, and willing, 
without any vain regrets, to part 
with those blessings of domestic life, 
which by nature he was so warmly 
disposed to enjoy and impart, and 
which Providence had granted him 
to his heart’s full content, at the 
call of duty, and under the inspira. 
tion of patriotism and honour. From 
boyhood he was ambitious to rise by 
his own merits, and all life long he 
sought not the “ bauble,” but the 
jewel “ reputation, even in the can- 
non’s mouth.” His conduct, on all oc« 
casions, was eminently distinguished 
by promptitude and decision; nor 
did it ever, in a single instance, 
border upon rashness, being ever 
under the control of a spirit cool 
in the midst of dangers, and un- 
der the guidance ofa mind confident 
in its own resources, because 
thoroughly accomplished in the art 
of naval warfare. Asa seaman, in- 
deed, he was admitted to stand se- 
cond to none; and whether in frigate 
or line-of-battle ship, bringing the 
enemy to action, or threatening of- 
fensive movements when obliged by 
overwhelming superiority of force 
to guard his Majesty’s vessels from 
capture, his manceuvres were such as 
to baffle or confound, and sometimes, 
where failure would have been no 
disgrace, to command success. It was 
the scientific style in which he fought 
his actions that ~ him so high a 
place in the profession, as much as 
his daring valour; and the vessels 
he commanded were perfect models 
for that order and discipline which © 
were not meant to please the eye 
merely, 
“ On some calm day, 
In sunshine sailing far away,” 


though every thing about them was 
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beautiful, but always in powerful 
preparation for the hour when the 
order might be given to clear for 
battle. Like all first-rate officers, he 
was a Strict disciplinarian ; he ruled 
both by fear and love, in such 
service equally salutary ; and the con- 
duct of his officers and crew never 
failed to prove their pride and trust 
in their commander. He rejoiced to 
encourage merit in all,high and low; 
and few officers of his standing in the 
service, and possessing little inter- 
est but such as appertained to their 
own characters, were ever more 
instrumental in advancing the deser- 
ving than Sir Henry Blackwood. No- 
thing could damp his zeal in the 
cause of those whom he befriended ; 
personal inconvenience, trouble, and 
labour were then to him all plea- 
sant ; and he never rested till he had 
put them, if possible, in the path of 
promotion, letting them feel, by ex- 
ample as well as precept, that there 
was then but one sure way to gain 
it, “todo their duty.’ The same 
virtues which shone so brightly in 
his profession, adorned and endear- 
ed his character in private life. High- 
spirited, and sensitively alive to the 
minutest point of honour, his good 
name he guarded without art or ef- 
fort; always dignified in his self- 
respect, but never overbearing ; in- 
capable of harbouring resentment, 
even to those who might have inju- 
red him, and of such a forgiving 
disposition, that in those cases he 
never felt at ease till amity was re- 
stored, and all offence forgotten. 
Good-nature was indeed with him a 
virtue; and of a cheerful and sanguine 
temper, he delighted to look to the 
future in the sunshine of hope, nor 
ever gave way long to despondency, 
even under his severest trials. There 
was no selfishness in his nature; and 
far above jealousy and envy, he was 
proud to see rising in the service all 
who had illustrated it by their re- 
nown. Though never rich, he was 
most generous—too generous indeed 
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ever to become rich; but, while not 
neglectful of the interests of his 
family, he seemed to believe—nor 
will the belief be vain—that virtue 
and honour are beyond all other the 
best means of advancement in life, 
and that the sons of a man who had 
well served his country, may hope, 
by emulating their father’s exam- 
ple, one day to gain their father’s 
rank, and perhaps even to achieve 
some portion of their father’s fame. 
His manners were as delightful as 
his character was estimable, simple 
and unpretending, but elegant and 
graceful, such as bespoke and be- 
came his birth; and their charm 
was increased by a fine counte- 
nance, full of animation, and a per- 
son singularly handsome, and though 
not above the middle size, indi- 
cating that strength and activity to 
which, under Providence, he more 
than once owed his life. Tenderly 
alive to the feelings and duties of all 
life’s relations, he sought his own 
happiness in that of those he loved ;a 
good son, a good husband, a good fa- 
ther, and a good friend. Though un- 
ene in his religious duties, it 
is not to be thought that he who habi- 


tually felt “in the midst of life we 
are in death,” had not a soul solemnly 


alive to religion. In that he but re- 
sembled all the rest of his country’s 
greatest heroes. Nor can we fear 
that we shal! be blamed by any, even 
by those who were nearest and dear- 
est to him, for mentioning here, that, 
after his death, a manuscript was 
found, containing extracts from the 
Bible, especially suitable for the de- 
votional exercises of one whose lot 
had lain among perpetual dangers, 
and prayers, “ accompanied with 
heart-confessions,”’ to the very last 
affectingly proving to one sad survi- 
vor, how humbly and penitentially 
that heart was disposed towards 
the God whose goodness guards 
them “ that go down to the sea 
in ships, that do business in great 
waters.” 
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Tue second period of the life of 
this memorable man, commencing 
with his acceptance of office, and 
ending with his abjuration of the 
Whig party, abounded in the most 
striking political change. The Bri- 
tish Cabinet was in a perpetual state 
of convulsion. Ministers shifted their 
places, and sometimes their prin- 
ciples, like the scenes of a pantomime. 
The “ King’s Friends, the Landed Jn- 
térest, and the Allies of the People,” 
were alternately uppermost and 
plunged into the lowest depths of 
political disgrace. The wheel of 
power was in a perpetual whirl. But 
the world, too, was in a constant 
state of change. America had hoisted 
the standard of civil war, and it was 
rapidly answered by a signal from 
France. England was half-revolu- 
tionized, and might have rivalled 


| France in ruin, but for the prowess 


of one man. Unexampled ability, 
sustained by integrity beyond all 
spot, and patriotism equal to all sa- 
crifice, constituted Pitt the national 
leader; and though he did not live 
to see the triumph of his efforts, he 
proved irresistibly, that if the Bri- 
tish empire was to be preserved, it 
must be by his right hand. 

We have seen Burke rising by 
rapid steps to the summit of parlia- 
mentary fame. There he stood fix- 
ed. Nothing could shake the supre- 
macy founded upon his own great 
powers. He had attained an equal 
eminence of popularity. But here 
he was to suffer the natural fluctua- 
tions of an element, to which the 


waves and the winds are constancy. 
| He had been flung up by popular 
. caprice to the height of popular con- 
_ fidence, and was now to be flung 
' down by the mere action of the 
_ surge. 


The ogee of Bristol, cla- 
mouring for the rights and wrongs of 
America, became suddenly indignant 
at —- their representative sup- 
porting the same principles in the 
cause of Ireland. The injuries of 
men in open rebellion against their 
country, awoke all their sympathies; 
the benefits of their fellow-subjects 
on the other side the Irish Channel, 
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roused all their resentment. To 
— both was clearly impossible. 

urke, ata later period of his career, 
would have scorned to please either. 
But he was still young in politics; 
his nature was generous and patri- 
otic; his spirit was contemptuous of 
self; he took the side of justice and 
his country; and in that hour cast 
himself for ever out of the represen- 
tative glories of Bristol. He was 
equally unlucky in both instances. 
Ireland, buoyed up with extravagant 
hope, pronounced the man all but a 
traitor, who advised moderation. 
Bristol branded him as renegade; 
and under the “pitiless, pelting 
storm” of rabble obloquy, he slowly 
learned the greatest, yet the tardiest 
talent of public life, the firmness, 
that, scorning the volatile and profli- 
gate breath of party, draws its judg- 
ment, its reason, and its reward, from 
its own bosom. 

Once in every half century, the 
populace of England discover that 
they are the most aggrieved body 
under the stars. All the old institu- 
tions of the land are found to be ut- 
terly worthless; Church and State 
equally demand a universal change ; 
the political buttresses which have 
supported our freedom for centuries, 
are seen, by the sudden discernment 
of the rabble, to be constructed on 
false principles; the safeguards for 
which the ablest men of England 
struggled and died, are declared by 
every fabricator of paragraphs in a 
newspaper to be tricks on popular 
credulity; allegiance to Kings, re- 
verence to the Church, and honour 
to society, are ridiculed as the explo- 
ded discovery of times when the hu- 
man understanding was still in its 
infancy; and with the populace for the 
philosophers, and their haranguers 
for the legislators, the new course of 
illumination begins and ends. In the 
year 1779, Bristol had made the dis- 
covery, which she has renewed since 
in even a more expressive shape, 
that the law of the multitude was 
entitled to be the law of the land, 
Burke received sufficient intimation, 
that any doubt upon this subject 
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must be his overthrow. His party 
in the House were probably alarmed 
at the loss of so powerful a cham- 
pion ; and for the evident purpose of 
retrieving his position, and retaining 
his seat, he was urged to his famous 
motion on “ Economical Reform.” 
The name has since become so ob- 
noxious as a cover for every hazard, 
to be purchased by every illusion, 
that its simple adoption may seem 
a stain upon the memory of a great 
man. But) it is to be remembered 
that party has its bondage not the 
less severe that its fetters invisibly 
work their way into the mind. Re- 
form was essential as a popular 
bribe. But the violence which re- 
forms by tearing down, and the co- 
vetousness which purifies by rapine, 
were equally alien to the mind of 
this great leader. In declaring change 
necessary, he stopped at the portal 
of the Constitution; he did not ven- 
ture to lay a finger upon the shrine, 
which so many thousands of the 
school of patriotism would have 
been rejoiced to rob ; and leaving it 
to others to offer “ strange fire upon 
the altar,’ he proceeded to purify 
and brighten its exterior, to remove 
impediments to the national inves- 
tigation, and to make the greater 
abuses of the public purse, too pub- 
lic to exist, or be suffered to exist, 
any longer. The speech which he 
addressed to the House on this topic, 
is still quoted as‘one of the most preg- 
nant and powerful of his triumphs; 
it contains one of the finest exempli- 
fications of parliamentary eloquence 
in all its forms; and, by its brilliant 
dexterity, no less than by its vast 
accumulation of fact, and its rich 
and poetic fancy, no less than by its 
vigorous reasoning, might alone 

lace the orator at the head of phi- 
osophic statesmen. 

The commencement of this great 
performance has been criticised, as 
coming too circuitously to its object. 
Yet we must take into consideration 
the difficulties in which the speaker 
on the surrender of salaries and the 
extinction of offices must feel himself 
involved. Burke was evidently sen- 
sible of the necessity of treading his 
way cautiously upon those “ fires 
hidden under treacherous ashes.” 
“T enter,” says he, “ perfectly into 
the nature and consequences of my 
attempt. [advance to it with a tre- 
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mor that shakes me to the inmost 
fibre of my frame. I feel that I en- 
gage in a business, in itself most 
ungracious, totally wide of the course 
of prudent conduct, and I really 
think, the most completely adverse 
that can be imagined to the natural 
turn and temper of my own mind, 
I know that all parsimony is of a 
quality approaching to unkind- 
ness, and that on some person or 
other every reform must operate as 
a sort of punishment. Indeed, the 
whole class of the severe and re- 
strictive virtues are at a market al- 
most too high for humanity. What 
is worse, there are very few of those 
virtues which are not capable of 
being imitated, and even outdone, in 
many of their most striking effects, 
by the worst of vices. Malignity and 
envy will carve much more sharply 
in the work of retrenchment, than 
frugality and providence.” 

But the personal point, which no 
man ever despised more, and which 
no man more loftily defied, when 
the occasion demanded, did not 
escape the Orator, who was also a 
candidate for the distinctions of 
public employment. The man who 
was to triumph in debate by the 
keenness of his investigation into 
the abuses of office, and to gain the 
palm of public approbation by his 
vigour in pursuing patronage to its 
strongholds, must have felt that he 
was closing the doors of administra- 
tion upon himself. This he ex- 
presses with prophetic conscious- 
ness. “It is much more easy to 
reconcile this measure with humani- 
ty, than to bring it to any agreement 
with prudence. I do not mean that 
little, selfish, pitiful, bastard thing, 
which sometimes goes by the name 
of a family in which it is not legiti- 
mate, and to which it is a disgrace. 
I mean even that public and enlarged 
ten which, apprehensive of 

eing disabled from rendering ac- 
ceptable services to the world, with- 
holds itself from those that are in- 
vidious. Gentlemen who are apt 
to form their ideas of Kings from 
Kings of former times, might dread 
the anger of a reigning Prince! They 
who are more provident of the fu- 
ture, or, by being young, are more 
interested in it, might tremble at 
the resentment of the successor ; they 
might see a long, dull, dreary, un- 
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varied vista of despair and exclusion 
for half a century before them. This 
is no pleasant prospect at the outset 
of a political journey.” 

Another shape of this many-headed 
hazard now developes itself to his 
eye, and, undoubtedly, to a man who 
desired to pass smoothly through life, 
to glide along the railway of the 
world without shocks or jolts to the 
machine, to float down the stream of 
society without being submerged in 
its eddies, or hurled down its cata- 
racts, nothing could be more startling 
than the host of personal hostilities 
which this measure was sure to 
create. “ The private enemies to be 
made in all attempts of this kind,” 
said he, “are innumerable, and this 
enmity will be the more bitter, and 
the more dangerous too, because a 
sense of dignity will oblige them to 
conceal the cause of their resent- 
ment. Very few men of greatfamilies, 
and extensive connexions, but will 
feel the smart of a cutting reform in 
some close relation, some bosom 
friend, some pleasant acquaintance, 
some dear, protected dependent. 
Emolument is taken from some, 
patronage from others, objects of 
pursuit from all. Men forced into 
an involuntary independence, will 
abhor the authors of a blessing which 
in their eyes has so very near a 
resemblance to a curse. Services 
of the present sort create no attach- 
ments. The cold commendation ofa 
public advantage never was, and 
never will be, a match for the quick 
sensibility of a private loss. When 
many people have an interest in 
railing, sooner or later they will 
bring a considerable degree of un- 

opularity upon the measure. The 
icformation will act against the re- 
formers, and revenge will produce 
all the effects of corruption.” 

After having thus gone through 
his preliminary positions, he lays 
~ down a long series of principles, all 
important, and generally curious, and 
some containing the cypher of his 
public life. We shall wander through 
this political sylva, and throw to« 
gether a few of its more characteris- 
tic products. 

“If there is any sacrifice to be 
made of either estimation or fortune, 
the smallest is the best; Comman- 
ders-in-Chief are not to be put upon 
the forlorn hope. 

“If dawnings of success serve to 
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animate our diligence, they are good ; 
if they tend to increase our presump- 
tion, they are worse than defeats. 

“ Taxing is an easy business. Any 
projector can contrive new imposi- 
tions; any bungler can add to the 
old. But is it altogether wise to have 
no other bounds to your impositions, 
than the patience of those who are 
to bear them ?” 

His observations on French finance 
form a striking contrast to his ideas 
in after times. But it is to be ob- 
served, that he now spoke only from 
a slight and general knowledge, that 
his panegyric was merely episodical, 
that Neckar was then exhibiting 
only the bright side of his policy, 
and that the time was still to come 
when that policy changed its phase, 
and by the course of nature fell 
deeper into eclipse hour by hour, 
until total darkness overhung the 
land. “ When I look to the other 
side of the water,” said Burke, in 
alluding to the new financial experi- 
ments of France, “I cannot help 
recollecting what Pyrrhus said, on 
reconnoitring the Roman camp— 
‘ Those barbarians have nothing 
barbarous in their discipline When 
I look into the proceedings of the 
French King, I see nothing of the 
character and — of arbitrary 
finance, none of the bold frauds of 
bankrupt power, none of the wild 
struggles and plunges of despotism 
in distress, no lopping off from the 
capital of debt, no suspension of in- 
terest, no robbery under the name 
of loan, no raising the value, no de- 
basing the substance of the coin. I 
see neither Louis the Fourteenth, 
nor Louis the Fifteenth. On the 
contrary, I behold with astonishment, 
rising before me, by the very hands of 
arbitrary power, and in the very 
midst of war and confusion, a 
regular methodical system of public 
credit ; I behold a fabric laid on the 
natural and solid foundation of trust 
and confidence among men, and 
rising by fair gradations, order over 
order, according to the just rules of 
symmetry and art. What a reverse 
of things! Principle, method, regu- 
larity, economy, frugality, justice to 
individuals, and care of the people, 
are the resources with which France 
makes war upon Great Britain.” 

In this fine declamation there was 
a display of all the prominent fea- 
tures of Burke’s mind; his natural 
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delight in the developement of hu- 
man resources, even in an enemy; 
his fondness for those larger financial 
pursuits, which, leaving the exigen- 
cies of the day to meaner intellects, 
extend their view over the wants 
and energies of posterity, and the 
quick and sensitive feeling of all that 
was bold, dazzling, and magnificent 
in speculation. Burke could never 
have been a Frenchman. The ready 
recourse to subtlety, the rash osten- 
tation and the narrow a anger mn 
the theatrical pomp of the project, 
and the meagre dexterity of the de- 
tails, which characterised the finan- 
cial system of the school of Neckar, 
must have a disgusted his pure 
and powerful mind. But he was an 
Irishman, not more in his birthplace 
than in his spirit, captivated by bril- 
liancy of prospect, until he forgot 
the roughness of the ground beneath 
his feet, giving public men credit to 
the full amount of their declarations, 
and dreaming that the possession of 
power must naturally impel the pos- 
sessor to objects of the noblest am- 
bition. He was still in the vigour of 
his early imaginations—a poet bring- 
ing his fervours into politics, a phi- 
losopher inventing Utopias, a man of 
genius investing the whole vast and 
diversified scene of public affairs in 
the colours of his own creative mind. 
But he speedily found lamentable 
reason to distrust the miracles of 
French finance. And no man more 
gallantly retrieved his error by the 
candour of his confession. There 
had been large room for deception 
in the system of the French econo- 
mists. All was shewy, though all was 
unnatural. The formation of public 
confidence out of universal discredit, 
the announcement of solid funds ex- 
tracted from coffers emptied by the 
fifty years’ profligacy of Louis XV., 
the laws of political nature reversed 
by the touch of a Genevese magi- 
cian’s wand, all threw France into the 
rapture which France always feels 
at the exhibition of a melodrama. 
All was bright, bold, and illusory. 
She had her rainbow before the 
storm. 

As a document of a state of things 
now almost forgotten, but worthy of 
perpetual remembrance,—and as a 
warning to political speculators in all 
after times, if such men are to be 
warned, or are worth warning,—the 
promises of Neckar must be quoted, 
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even though they should involve a 
compliment to the sagacity of Lord 
North, the most ill-used of British 
Ministers. 

*“ The Noble Lord in the blue 
ribbon,” says Burke, “ last year 


treated all this with contempt. He 
never could conceive it possible that 
the French minister of finance could 
go through the year with a loan of 
ut seventeen hundred thousand 
pounds, and that he should be able 
to find that loan without any tax. 
The second year, however, opens 
the very same scene. A small loan, 
a loan of no more than two millions 
five hundred thousand pounds, is to 
carry our enemies through the ser- 
vice of this year also. “'> tax is 
raised to fund that debt; *. tax is 
raised for the current services. I 
am credibly informed there is no 
anticipation whatever. Compensa- 
tions are correctly made, old debts 
continue to be sunk, as in the time of 
profound peace. Even payments 
which their treasury had been au- 
thorized to suspend during the time 
of war, have not been suspended.” 
One of Neckar’s contrivances for 
popularity was an attack on the ex- 
penses of the Crown. Even this 
attack shewed his deficiency in the 
wisdom of a statesman. The Court 
of Louis XV. had been undeniably 
wasteful and profligate, and nothing 
could be more deserving of restraint 
as a matter of public example; but 
nothing could be more trifling as an 
experiment in finance, even in its 
most prodigal time. The little Re- 
publican banker could not discover 
that the expenditure of the Court 
was actually pleasing to the nation. . 
It was loudly exclaimed against, be- 
cause it was a time when popular 
writers seized on exciting topics, 
and loved to lavish their eloquence 
on the vices of the great, while those 
writers, and every man in France 
besides, were practising the same 
vices to the full extent of their means. 
But the nation loved the shew, even 
at the expense; were proud of the 
superior splendours of their Court, 
and felt the pomps of the Tuileries 
an honour which raised every man of 
France in the eyes of Europe. A 
parsimonious Court in France must 
always be an ineffectual, feeble, and 
unpopular authority. But, in the 
time of Neckar, the personal vice, 
the grand objection to the former 
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system, had almost wholly disap- 
peared. Louis XVI. was as domes-: 
tic a father of a family as any in 


Europe. The lopping and pruning 
system could only have impaired his 
means of individual benevolence, of 
kingly popularity, and of that strength 
which the distribution of wealth, and 
the attachment of its expectants and 
sharers, gives to the Crown. Neckar, 
short-sighted and self-sufficient, cut 
down the offices and stopped the 
royal revenue. He thus shewed 
that he understood nothing of that 
popular feeling to which he bowed 
down. He went on in his career 
of meagre saving and _ capacious 
ruin. The stoppage of the royal 
expenditure was instantly felt by the 
thousands and tens of thousands, 
in their various shapes of artists, 
traders, architects, the whole mul- 
titude who wait on taste, fashion, 
and public ornament, in aland where 
display was, and will be for ever, the 
great business of existence. Thus 
discontent was the first-fruits of the 
philosophic reform which was to 
make all men happy. Then came 
Parisian bankruptcy. The artistes, 
supported no longer by the Court, 
and calling for their debts in vain to 
the courtiers who had been so sum- 
marily mulcted of their means, fell 
into ruin. Such was the next result 
of the measure which was to make 
all Paris a bed of gold. Still, Neckar 
was to remain the presiding genius 
of French restoration. Here, too, 
his hopes were equally fugitive. His 
changes rapidly began to turn the 
tide of public opinion against him- 
self. The people grew sick of the 
perpetual saving that stripped them 
of their fétes, and gave them nothing 
but the bankrupt list in their stead. 
The courtiers exclaimed, half in in- 
dignation and half in despair, against 
the charlatanry which had conjured 
away their emoluments; the King, 
weary of perpetual complaints, ap- 
prehensive of being deprived of all 
the faces to which he had been ac- 
customed, and unable to discover 
any more fortunate result of the so- 
litude of his palace than the clamours 
of his people, found no consolation 
in the assurances of the Swiss banker 
that all would be well in the course 
of twenty or thirty years. Political 
economy is a prodigious provider for 
the comforts of the future; pays the 
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present generation by the happiness 
of posterity, and rigidly speculates 
upon the grave. The universal out- 
cry at length turned upon the great 
renovator, and Neckar was sent back 
to Geneva in disgrace ; a fate which 
he bore in the usual style of foreign 
magnanimity, with the most pitiful 
and pusillanimous dejection. He had 
thus, by the rashness of his projects, 
given the deathblow to all that they 
possessed of value; and if he were 
a sincere patriot, must have felt the 
bitterness of seeing his good extin- 
guished by his folly. If his object 
were ambition, he only met the pun- 
ishment which he merited. But, 
even to Burke’s foreseeing eye, this 
catastrophe was hidden for the time. 
He talks, with the lavish grandeur 
of his style, of the regeneration of 
France- 

* A general reform, executed 
through every department of the re- 
venue, creates an annual income of 
more than half a million, while it 
facilitates and simplifies all the func- 
tions of administration. The King’s 
household, at the remotest avenues 
to which all reformation has been 
hitherto stopped—that household 
which has been the stronghold of 
prodigality, the fortress which was 
never before attacked, has been not 
only not defended, but it has, even 
in the forms, been surrendered by 
the King to the economy of his Mi- 
nister. No capitulation, no reserve. 
Economy has entered in triumph 
into the public splendour of the mo- 
narch, into his private amusements, 
into the appointments of his highest 
and nearest relations. Economy and 
public spirit have made a beneficent 
and an honest spoil; they have plun- 
dered from extravagance and lux- 
ury, for the use of substantial service, 
a revenue of near four hundred thou- 
sand pounds. The reform of the 
finances, joined to the reform of the 
Court, gives to the public nine hun- 
dred thousand pounds a-year. The 
Minister who does these things is a 
great man. But the King who desires 
that they should be done is a far 
greater. We must do justice to our 
enemies. Those are the acts of a 
Patriot King. Iam not in dread of 
the vast armies of France. I am not 
in dread of the gallant spirit of its 
brave and numerous nobility. Iam 
not alarmed even at the great navy 













































which has been so miraculously cre- 
ated. All those things Louis XIV. 
had before. With all those things 
the French monarchy has more than 
once fallen prostrate at the feet of 
the public faith of Great Britain. It 
was the want of public credit which 
disabled France from recovering af- 
ter her defeats, or recovering even 
from her victories. It was a prodigal 
Court, it was an ill-ordered revenue, 
that sapped the foundations of all her 
greatness. Credit cannot exist under 
the arm of necessity.” 

But with these opinions, generated 
in his fine fancy, by the glow and 
ardour of French reform, his prin- 
ciples were not mingled. He felt, 
with true sagacity, the nature of 
violent alterations at home. Of 
France he could know nothing but 
from the descriptions of its enthu- 
siasts. Of England, he knew all 
that was to be known by diligent en- 
quiry, and concluded by profound 
intelligence. He thus gives his 
protest against legislation by the 
rabble, or for the rabble. 

“ As it is the interest of Govern- 
ment that reformation should be 
early, it is the interest of the people 
that it should be femperate. It is 
their interest, because a temperate 
reform is permanent and because it 
has a principle of growth. When- 
ever we improve, it is right to leave 
room for a further improvement. 
It is right to consider, to look about 


. us, to examine the effect of what we 


have done. Then we can proceed 
with confidence, because we can 
proceed with intelligence. Whereas, 
in hot reformations,—in what men, 
more zealous than considerate, call 
making clear work,—the whole is 
— so crude, so harsh, so in- 

igested, mixed with so much im- 
prudence, and so much injustice, so 
contrary to the whole course of hus 
man nature and human institutions, 
that the very people who are most 
eager for it, are among the first to 
grow disgusted at what they have 
done. Then some part of the ab- 
dicated grievance is recalled from 
its exile, in order to become a cor- 
rective of the correction. Then the 
abuse assumes all the credit and 
popularity of a reform. A great 
part of my idea of a reform, is 
meant to operate gradually. We 
must no more make haste to be rich 
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by parsimony, than by intemperate 
acquisition.” 

Several brief sketches of the his- 
tory and purpose of the royal and 
public establishments are admirably 

iven: “ The Royal Household. It 
s formed upon manners and cus- 
toms that have long since expired. 
In the first place, it is formed, in 
many respects, upon feudal prin- 
ciples. In the feudal times it was 
notuncommon, even among subjects, 
for the lowest offices to be held by 
considerable persons, persons as un- 
£+ by their incapacity as improper by 
their rank, to occupy such employ- 
ments. They were held by patent, 
sometimes for life, and sometimes by 
inheritance. If my memory does 
not deceive me,a person of no slight 
consideration held the office of pa- 
tent hereditary cook to the Earl of 
Warwick. The Earl of Warwick’s 
soups were, I fear, not the better for 
the dignity of his kitchen. I think it 
was an Earl of Gloucester who offi- 
ciated as steward of the household 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
There was some reason in ancient 
necessities for those ancient customs. 
Protection was wanted, and the do- 
mestic tie, though not the highest, 
was the closest.” 

The Board of Green Cloth still 
figures as the grand arbiter in all 
things relating to the hospitable ex- 
penditures and court ceremonial of 
royalty. Burke gives us the ration- 
ale of this old establishment. “ The 
King’s household has not only strong 
traces of feudality, but it is formed 
on the principles of a body corpo- 
rate; it has its own magistrates, 
courts, and by-laws. This might be 
necessary in the ancient times, in 
order to have a government within 
itself capable of regulating the vast, 
and often unruly multitude, which 
composed and attended it. This was 
the origin of the ancient Court call- 
ed the Green Cloth, composed of the 
Marshal, Treasurer, and other great 
officers of the household, with cer- 
tain clerks. Therich subjects of the 
kingdom, who had formerly the same 
establishments, (only on a reduced 
scale,) have altered their economy. 
Their influence is lessened ; but a 
mode of accommodation, and a style 
of splendour, suitable to the manners 
of the times, has been increased. 
Royalty itself has insensibly follow- 
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ed, and the royal household has been 
carried away by the resistless tide of 
manners ; but with this material dif- 
ference—private men have got rid 
of the establishments, together with 
the reasons of them, whereas the 
royal household has lost all that was 
venerable and stately in the antique 
manners, without retrenching any 
thing of the cumbrous charge of a 
Gothic establishment. It is shrunk 
into the polished littleness of _mo- 
dern elegance and personal accom- 
modation; it has evaporated from 
the gross concrete into an essence 
and rectified spirit of expense. You 
have tuns of ancient pomp in a vial 
of modern luxury.” 

After those general observations, 
he colours the topic with that pencil 
which he dipt in every hue of frolic 
and fancy. “ When the reason of old 
establishments is gone, it is absurd 
to preserve nothing but the burden 
of them. This is superstitiously to 
embalm a carcass not worth an ounce 
of the gums that are used to preserve 
it. It is to burn precious oils in the 
tomb ; it is to offer meat and drink 
to the dead. Our palaces are vast 
inhospitable halls. There the bleak 
winds—there‘ Boreas, and Eurus, and 
Caurus, and Argestes loud,’ howling 
through the vacant lobbies, and clat- 
tering the doors of deserted guard- 
rooms, appal the imagination, and 
conjure up the grim spectres of de- 
parted tyrants; the Saxon, the Nor- 
man, and the Dane—the stern Ed- 
wards and fierce Henrys, who stalk 
from desolation to desolation through 
the dreary vacuity and melancholy 
succession of chill and comfortless 
chambers. When this tumult sub- 
sides, a dead silence would reign in 
this desert, if every now and then 
the tacking of hammers did not an- 
nounce, that those constant attend- 
ants upon all courts in all ages, jobs, 
were still alive, for whose sake alone 
it is, that any trace of ancient gran- 
deur is suffered to remain. Those 
palaces are a true emblem of some 
governments; the inhabitants are de- 
cayed, but the governors and magis- 
trates still flourish. They put me in 
mind of Old Sarum, where the re- 
presentatives, more in number than 
the constituents, only serve to inform 
us, that this was once a place of 
trade, and sounding with the busy 
hum of men, though now we can 
trace the streets only by the colour 
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of the corn, and its sole manufacture 
is in members of Parliament.” 

The rapidity of movement, which 
is always affected by candidates for 
the favour of the multitude, found 
no advocate in Burke’s philosophy. 
In alluding even to the obnoxious 
subject of the sinecures attached to 
the Exchequer, and admitting the 
fitness of curtailing their profits 
where they had grown large, he 
shrinks from their too sudden extir- 
pation. “ The nature of their profits, 
which grow outof the public distress, 
is, in itself, invidious and grievous. 
But, I fear, that Reform cannot be 
immediate. Those places, and others 
of the same kind, which are held for 
life, have been considered as pro- 
perty. They have been given asa 
provision for children, they have 
been the subject of family settle- 
ments, they have been the security 
of creditors. What the law respects 
shall be sacredto me. If the barriers 
of law should be broken down, upon 
ideas of convenience, even of public 
convenience, we shall no longer have 
any thing certain among us. If the 
discretion of power is once let loose 
upon property, we can be at no loss 
to determine whose power, and what 
discretion, will prevail at last. * * * 
* * The mere time of the reform is 
by no means worth the sacrifice of a 
principle of law. Individuals pass 
like shadows, but the commonwealth 
is fixed and stable. The difference, 
therefore, of to-day and_to-morrow, 
which to private people is immense, 
to the State is nothing. * * * * * * 
Those things which are not practi- 
cable are not desirable. There is 
nothing in the world really beneiicial, 
that does not lie within the reach of 
an informed understanding, and a 
well-directed pursuit. , There is no- 
thing that God has judged good for 
us, that he has not given us the 
means to accomplish, in both the 
natural and the moral world. If we 
cry, like children, for the moon, like 
children we must cry on.” 

This memorable speech was deli- 
vered on the 11th of February, 1780. 
It excited great admiration in the 
House, and universal applause out- 
side the walls; the bills brought in 
in consequence, were argued fierce- 
ly, clause by clause, during March, 
April, and May. But in the end the 
motion met its natural fate. Oppo 
sition had probably used it, from the 
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beginning, more as a matter of as- 
sault than an object of success. Its 
popularity was of importance to 
them; its triumph would have been 
distasteful. In the ardour of their 
expectations of seeing the Ministry 
fall by its own hands, a measure 
which stripped all administrations of 
so large a share of patronage, could 
not be sincerely supported by men 
who hourly. expected to seat them- 
selves in the Ministerial throne. The 
batile began to be fought more lan- 
guidly. The clause for abolishing 
the third Secretaryship of State was 
lost by a majority of seven. And, 
within a short period, the leadin 
clauses followed its fate. The Bill 
died away. 

The object of Opposition was fully 
obtained by the celebrity of the at- 
tempt. It had given them a cheap 
opportunity of declaring their pa- 
triotism ; it had enlisted the popular 
cry on their side; and pledging them 
to nothing but an indefinite zeal, and 
an impracticable purification, it gave 
them all the advantages of promises 
never to be performed, and virtues 
which cost them only words. Burke 
may have been sincere. He was an 
enthusiast. His poetic ardour daz- 
zled himself, he saw nothing in the 
universal clearance of corruption, as 
it was termed, but the restoration of 
an age of political righteousness. 
His party, singularly profligate in 
their private lives, recklessly aban- 
doned in their political views,—philo- 
sophers and patriots when out of 
place, rash, tyrannical, and corrupt, 
when in,—were rejoiced to find so 
noble a pleader for their cause. But 
the sequel shewed how little they 
had in common with the purity, lofti- 
ness, and magnanimity of his mind. 
On the brief success, which at once 
raised them to power, and stamped 
the name of the Coalition with eter- 
nal ignominy, their great champion 
was almost totally neglected; his 
virtue was not to be trusted with the 
subtleties of the Cabinet; he had ex- 
hibited a simplicity of principle fit 
only to be scoffed at by political 
gamesters. He was characterised as 
too wrongheaded to take persuasion 
from his palm; and, accordingly, he 
was thrust into a subordinate office, 
which reluctance to seem craving 
for power only prevented him from 
rejecting; the bauner which had 
waved before them in the battle, so 
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richly adorned with glorious devices, 
and prophetic of victory, was folded 
up and flung into a corner, until the 
time when they should again be dri- 
ven to the field. But if the great 
Orator was to be cheered by national 
admiration, this speech brought an 
almost endless harvest of praise. 
Parliament, the people, Europe, re- 
ceived it with boundless applause. 
“The speech which has been deli- 
vered this night,” exclaimed Dun- 
ning, of all critics the most cautious, 
and of all admirers the most reluc- 
tant, “ must remain as a monument 
to be handed down to posterity, of 
the honourable member’s uncom- 
mon zeal, unrivalled industry, asto- 
nishing abilities, and invincible per- 
severance. He had undertaken a task 
big with labour and difficulty, a task 
that embraced a variety of the most 
important, extensive, and complica- 
ted objects. Yet such were the un- 
equalled abilities, so extraordinary 
the talents and ingenuity, and such 
the fortunate frame of the honour- 
able gentleman’s mind, his vast ca- 
pacity and happy conception, that in 
his hands what must have proved a 
vast heap of ponderous matter, com- 
posed of heterogeneous ingredients, 
discordant in their nature and oppo- 
site in principle, was so skilfully ar- 
ranged as to become quite simple as 
to each respective part, and the 
whole at the same time so judicious- 
ly combined, as to present nothing 
to almost any mind tolerably intelli- 
gent, to divide, puzzle, or distract it.” 

This opinion was echoed and re- 
echoed through the country ; all ex- 
pressing their delight and asto- 
nishment at the unexampled combi- 
nation of eloquence, labour, and 
perseverance, displayed by Burke. 
Even the slow good-will of those 
whose emoluments he had placed in 
hazard was not refused to this fine 
performance; they acknowledged 
the glitter of the lance which pierced 
them. Like the knights of old, if 
they must yield, their defeat was al- 
leviated by the rank and prowess of 
the chieftain to whom they surren- 
dered. Gibbon, who was one of.the 
Board of Trade, the only estabfish- 
ment which the speech succeeded in 
extinguishing, and succeeded pro- 
bably only through the Minister’s 
previous determination to get rid of 
an encumbrance, gave his tribute in 
his own formal yet forcible style, 
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“ Mr Burke’s reform bill was framed 
with skill, introduced with elo- 
quence, and supported by numbers. 
Never can I forget the delight with 
which that diffusive and ingenious 
orator was heard by all sides of the 
House, and even by those whose exis- 
tence he proscribed.’ The labour to 
which he submitted on this occasion 
can be conceived only by those who 
have known the difficulties through 
which public documents at this pe- 
riod were attainable, the infinite con- 
fusion of the national records, the 
quick jealousies of official persons, 
all sensitive to the approach of en- 
quiry ; the perplexity of the docu- 
ments themselves, and the general 
incrustation of time, change, obscu- 
rity, and obsoleteness from which 
they were to be cleared. By nothing 
less than indefatigable diligence 
could even this have been effected ; 
but to render the obscure plain, to 
give interest to the dull, to concen- 


trate the whole mass of detail, con-. 


fusion, and commonplace, into spirit 
and splendour, was the work of ge- 
nius alone. 

Still the speech has obvious faults, 
in a critical point of view. Gibbon’s 
epithet, of diffusive, is its censure. 
The exordium is too long. The Ora- 
tor treads too tenderly and too tar- 
dily on his ground. No advantages 
of caution can compensate for the 
feeling of disappointment with which 
those hearers, who were longing for 
facts, found themselves compelled 
to listen to theorems; the placeman 
anxious for the safety of his office, 
and the patriot eager to commence 
the work of renovation, must have 
equally desired the Orator to enter 
upon his detail, and been equally 
repelled by the long review of ab- 
stract principles, marshalled with 
whatever skill, and clothed in what- 
ever brilliancy. 

The style which conquers univer- 
sal praise, may well be considered 
to have achieved its purpose. Yet 
even the powerful knowledge and 
rich imagination of Burke, in some 
degree embarrassed his effect in Par- 
liament. He could not prevail on 
himself to discover the injury which 
is done te a cause by giving his 
hearers credit for too much taste, 
feeling, or knowledge. He over- 
whelmed dujl men with imagery 
which would have “ lapped” a poet 
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in Elysium ; he flashed-wit upon pur- 
blind eyes; he drew up the treasures 
of ace from their deepest 
depths, and poured them out belie 
men of the counting-house. He 

called “ spirits from the vasty deep,” 

and displayed all the creations and 

lustres of a mind master of all the 

magic of eloquence, before a crowd 

of people who thought only of their 

suppers and the division. 

Yet in thus speaking of Burke, we 
would not be understood to depre- 
ciate in the slightest degree one of 
the most extraordinary leaders of the 
British mind. He wanted nothing 
for perfection as an orator, but the 
habit of public business. No man 
could devote himself to labour with 
a more gigantic perseverance, no 
man could study the details, or mas- 
ter the substance of public affairs 
with a more nervous and compre- 
hensive sagacity, but it was the sa- 
gacity of the closet. He there pre- 
pared his armour calmly, sedulous- 
ly, magnificently. He came into the 
field conspicuous at once to all eyes, 
but his lavish grandeur encumbered 
him in the various and desultory en- 
counters through which final victory 
is to be alone purchased in the Bri- 
tish House of Parliament. But those 
were the faults of his position. As 
an assailant, he was always allowed 
to choose his ground. If Burke had 
been a Minister, he would have been 
forced into discipline,—he must have 
rapidly learned to throw aside the 
gold-studded and massive weapons” 
which embarrassed the facility of his 
movements,—he must have been 
wrought into the ready vigour, the 
perfect activity, and the pungent 
force which owes nothing to its 
weight, and all things to its point and 
penetration. The great failure of 
modern public speaking is this want 
of pungency. The singular expan- 
sion of Pitt’s style often wearied his 
hearers; the measureless confusion 
of Fox’s preambles as often tried the 
understanding till it surunk from the 
task. Canning’s clearness, lightness, 
and elegance, at all times delight- 
ed the House, but he purchased those 
fine qualities in debate ‘by a total 

want of passion, a superficiality 

which was obvious through all his 

efforts to appear profound, and a 

perpetual ae of pleasantry, which, 

often successful as it was, and ad- 
Cc 
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mirable as it is, in due subserviency 
to higher qualities, is, of all the attri- 
butes of the orator, the most delicate 
to manage, and the most difficult to 
reconcile with depth, dignity, or im- 
pression. © Of all the eminent speak- 
ers of the last hundred years, but 
two possessed pungency, in the ef- 
fective sense of the word—Chatham 
in England, and Grattan in Ireland. 
It placed them both at the head of 
public eloquence in their countries, 
and placed them at such a height of 
superiority, that no man thought of 
rivalling, or scarcely of imitating 
either. Their faults were palpable, 
but their excellences placed a 
measureless distance between them 
and all who have followed them. Of 
Chatham few relics have been left; 
his monument is in the imperfect 
descriptions, but boundless admir- 
ation, of his time. Yet the Torso of 
his eloquence still shews the noble 
proportions of the original. Grattan 
has left abundant memorials of him- 
self; and mingled as they are with 
the unhappy politics which turn the 
blood of Ireland to fever in every 
age, and perverted by the vexed spi- 
rit of disappointed partisanship, they 
embody some of the most powerful 
conceptions in the most vivid lan- 
guage ever forged in the fiery mind 
of impassioned oratory. — 

The loss of the Bill had been fore- 
seen; the party were satisfied with 
its popularity, and its author was 
consoled by its praise. It passed 
away to the usual oblivion of popu- 
lar projects found to be impractica- 
ble. The riots of 1780 called forth 
Burke again. The bitterness of Op- 
position was not to be reconciled by 
the imminent danger of the country. 
They actually triumphed in this rab- 
ble atrocity, as offering a hope of 
turning out Administration. Such 
was the patriotism of the great strong- 
hold of patriotic professions. Burke, 
disdaining this criminal selfishness, 
and seeing nothing in the riots but the 
strong probability of their laying 
London in ashes, advised his friends 
to join with the Government in a 
manly and generous effort to put 
down the evil. But this was only 
an additional evidence to the decla- 
matory race round him, how little he 
was fit for the statesmanship of their 
school. On this occasion he dis- 
played alike his personal fearlessness 
and hishumanity; the former, by ven- 
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turing into the streets among the 
rioters while they were in the act of 
surrounding the House of Commons; 
the latter, by writing a number of let- 
ters to the Chancellor and other 
riers Lerma eae. that mercy 


might be shewn to the utmost prac- 
ticable extent. The recommenda- 
tions were probably effective, for the 
punishments were few, and those, 
almost solely of the leading rioters, 

The Slave-trade, which has brought 
into existence so persevering a party 
in the Legislature, and endowed Mr 
Wilberforce withall his fame, became 
an early object of Burke’s humanity. 
Six years before Mr Wilberforce 
brought forward his first motion, 
Burke had formed a plan for the 
great alleviation, or abolition of the 
trade; had drawn up a negro code, 
and formed regulations for the milder 
government of the slaves in the 

slands. 

He now began to feel the nature 
of popularity. His constituents at 
Bristol were tired of being represent- 
ed by the ablest man in Europe. 
They made their determination to 
get rid of him, and it was put in force 
without ceremony. One of the 
charges against a senator, who spent 
every hour in the House of Com- 
mons, was, “ that he had not visited 
Bristol frequently.” Burke was in- 
dignant at this fickleness, but he dis- 
dained to express his feelings by 
more than grave remonstrance. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, “I do not 
stand before you, accused of venali- 
ty, or of neglect of duty. It is not 
said, that in the long period of my 
service, I have in a single instance 
sacrificed the slightest of your inte- 
rests to my ambition or my fortune. 
It is not alleged, that to gratify any 
anger or revenge of my own, or my 
party, | have hada share in wronging 
or oppressing any description of men, 
or any man in any description. No; 
the charges against me are all of one 
kind, that I have pushed the princi- 
~~ of general justice and benevo- 
ence too far, farther than a cautious 
policy would warrant, and farther 
than the opinions of many men would 
go with me. In every accident that 
may happen through life, in pain, in 
sorrow, in depression, in distress, I 
will call to mind this accusation and 
be comforted.” 

It was in his address to his consti- 
tuents, who were to be his constitu- 
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ents no more, that, in alluding to 
some efforts of his own for the relief 
of small debtors, he drew the fa- 


mous sketch of Howard. “I cannot 
name this gentleman, without re- 
marking, that his labours and writings 
have done much to open the eyes 
and hearts of mankind. He has vi- 
sited all Europe; not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces, nor the 
stateliness of temples; not to make 
accurate measurements of the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, nor to 
form a scale of the curiosity of mo- 
dern arts; not to collect or collate 
manuscripts; but to dive into the 
brn of dungeons, to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals, to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain, to take 
the gauge and dimension of misery, 
depression, and contempt; to re- 
member the forgotten, to attend to 
the neglected, to visit the forsaken, 
and to compare and collate the dis- 
tresses of all men in all countries. 
His plan is original, and it is as full 
of genius, as it is of humanity. It is 
a voyage of discovery, a circumna- 
vigation of charity. Already the be- 
nefit of his labours is more or less 
felt in every country. I hope he will 
anticipate its final reward by seeing 
all its effects fully realized in his 
own.” 

A new period now commenced in 
the life of Burke; Lord North, 
broken down by the attacks of Oppo- 
sition, resigned, (March 19, 1782.) 
Fox became virtual Premier, the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham nominal Premier, 
and in the general distribution of 
office, Burke was appointed Pay- 
master-General of the forces, and 
madea Privy-Counsellor, but without 
a seat in the Cabinet. 

Burke’s loss of the representation 
of Bristol affords a practical lesson 
of the utter unfitness of the multi- 
tude to decide on the merits of pub- 
lic men, and not less of the practical 
good which may be included in a 
nominal evil. If it had depended on 
the principle of that multitudinous 
voting, which is the fashion of our 
day, Burke would probably never 
have found his way into Parliament 
again, and England would have lost 
the services of one of the most illus- 
trious men that ever adorned her 
Senate. His narrow fortune would 
have been inadequate to thé expen- 
ses of a contested election; his 
directness of opinion must have ren- 
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dered him obnoxious to the caprici- 
ous taste of the populace; and his 
sensibility of spirit would have dis- 
dained to stoop to the compliances 
which form the substance of popu- 
larity. We find that he never again 
attempted a pepe election. ‘The 
Borough of Malton sent him to Par- 
liament for the remainder of his 
life ; and, much more receiving than 
giving honour by the choice, put to 
shame the mob-ridden city which 
had so rashly rejected him. 

The Borough System is now no 
more, and in future no man whose 
humility of fortune, or whose inte- 
grity of heart, shrinks from the ex- 

ense and the degradation of popu- 
ar canvass, can hope for a seat in 
Parliament. Whether corruption 
has been extinguished, or has only 
changed hands—whether the pur- 
chase of a borough, or the purchase 
of a mob be the purer transaction, 
are topics which may safely be left 
to common judgment, and to the 
Bribery Committees which are now 
sitting in such abundance. But 
while it is obvious that the Borough 
System, even supposing it to imply 
the monstrous supposition of pur- 
chase in every instance, had little 
other effect than that of giving pros 
perty and rank their natural influ- 
ence in the Legislature; or even 
supposing it to have implied the 
equally monstrous supposition of 
dependence on the opinions of the 
patron in every instance, had little 
other effect than that of protecting 
the settled order of things, by bind- 
ing a certain number of votes to the 
service of that aristocracy, whosé 
existence is bound up with the pre- 
servation of that settled order, it is 
equally obvious that by dissolving 
the system, we have incurred new 
difficulties of which no man can see 
the cure. By the new system the 
struggle is not between the People 
and the Peerage, for what struggle 
can subsist between an aristocracy 
stripped of every vote in the Com- 
mons, and the popular masters of 
the Commons? The true contest is 
between the populace and the elect- 
ed ; and the only question is, whether 
they shall be the representatives of 
the nation, or the delegates’ of the 
mob. The course of such a contest 
is easily foreseen. The mob, at this 
hour, deny to their representatives 
any other character than that of dé. 
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legates. Pledge or not pledge, they 
look upon them as equally bound. 
They demand an account of every 
vote, summon them to give an ac- 
count of themselves on every tri- 
vial occasion; as unhesitatingly de- 
nounce them as unprofitable ser- 
vants, cashier them without cere- 
mony when the member puts him- 
self into their hands, and threaten 
severe vengeance at the first oppor- 
tunity; a vengeance which they 
inevitably execute : and what is the 
result? That in future every mem- 
ber of the House can have but one 
point of view—the verdict of the po- 
pulace. The question that faces 
them at all points of the political 
horizon must be—What will the 
rabble think of this ; how shall I ex- 
cuse myself to my masters in the 
streets ; how shall I secure my next 
election in the mouths of the mul- 
titude, vulgar, vicious, and igno- 
rant, as they may be? Thus the 
pyramid is completely inverted. 
The course of national council must 
begin henceforth with the streets, 
and end with the legislation. The 
habit of submitting to the popular 
outcry must grow with the growth 
of. the system, until democracy is 
the established principle of legisla- 
tion; and to affect to deliberate upon 
a proposition of the mob, is felt to 
be lése-majesté to the regenerated 
constitution. While the Peerage 
Members of the Commons subsist- 
ed, they partook in some degree of 
the stability which makes the chief 
value of the Peerage; nearly inde- 
pendent of popular influence, they 
were not constrained to veer about 
with every breath of popular ca- 
price ; connected with the property 
of the land, they naturally resisted 
the violences with which the demo- 
cratic feeling in all legislatures threa- 
tens property; naturally conversant 
with the opinions of the higher or- 
ders, they brought to the debate a 
consideration for authority, a sober- 
ness of view, an educated and esta- 
blished dislike of useless innova- 
tion, and a respect for those institu- 
tions and principles by which the 
fabric of British greatness had been 
erected, all of the highest value for 
the purposes of sound legislation. 
But this class has been totally ex- 
tinguished, and the vessel of the 
State has been deprived of one of 
the securest of her anchors, 
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But what is the actual working of 
the new system even in its first ses- 
sion? It has paralysed the Minis- 
try, it has made the acceptance of 
office a terror, it has shaken every 
institution of the country, it has 
raised radicalism to the rank of be- 
ing the great principle of represen- 
tation; and after having given to the 
British nation such a Parliament as 
it never saw before, sits in judgment 
even upon that Parliament of its 
own favouritism, and in the plainest 
terms threatens it with decimation. 

In the first place, to what condi- 
tion has it reduced the Ministry ? 
We have seen within the month the 
most important office of the State, 
for such we pronounce the Secre- 
taryship for Ireland to have become, 
actually going on a mendicant ex- 
cursion:—Among the Ministers ? 
No. Among the minor officials ? 
No; but among the most obscure 
members of the House. A place of 
L.5000 a-year, with vast patronage, 
with the whole virtual government 
of Ireland in its hand, actually offer- 
ed to any body who would take it, 
and refused on the single and un- 
answerable ground, that the imme- 
diate result would be the displea- 
sure of the mob of some obscure 
town, who would inevitably throw 
out the acceptor on his coming to 
the hustings again. The place has 
at length been accepted by an indi- 
vidual who is probably as fit for it 
or any thing else, as the Hussar at 
the head of the Government is to be 
at the head of that Government or 
of any thing else. His qualification, 
however, is of a different kind from 
the usual requisites: it is simply, 
that from his voters being chiefly 
farmers, and not the accomplished 
ten-pound sages who now regulate 
the fates of the nation, he has some 
hope of being returned. But what 
would be the condition of even the 
most influential persons of the 
State, if a dissolution of Parliament 
were to take place to-morrow ? Nota 
man among them would be returned 
for any town, city, or open borough 
in England. Not that their ability 
may be impeached, for of this the 
populace can never be judges; not 
that their general principles may be 
charged with impolicy, for of this 
the populace must always be totally 
inadequate to form an opinion : but 
that they have displeased them by 
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refusing to take off a tax, of whose 
good or evil value to the general 
purposes of the State, or injury to 
the public prosperity, the multitude 
know nothing, care nothing, and feel 
nothing, beyond the immediate in- 
convenience to themselves. The tax 
may be a foolish tax, and Ministers 
may have been pledged or not to its 
withdrawal; but the point in ques- 
tion is, what has raised this sudden 
storm of popular wrath against a Mi- 
nistry, which, but a few months be- 
fore, was proclaimed the last hope of 
their country? Not a charge upon 
any one of those great features of 
Government, which make an admi- 
nistration culpable before the coun- 
try and Europe. Guilty or not 
guilty, the verdict is not given upon 
those counts. The single charge is, 
that they have displeased the popu- 
lace by a single act, which may be 
either steadiness or stubbornness, 
sagacity or chicane, but whose crime 
is that it has incurred the wrath of 
the congregated cobblers of West- 
minster, and the tinkers in council 
assembled at Coldbath Fields. 

And the evil does not stop here. 
By giving the populace the habit of 
this extravagant and _ ridiculous 
power, the principles of idleness and 
insubordination must be thicker 
sown every hour; the cobbler who 
patches Administrations, and the 
tinker who hammers Constitutions 
into shape, are spoiled for life in 

their old vocation: the patriot has 

become a public man at once; he 
deliberates and acts, and does both 
with the rashness of utter ignorance, 
and the fury of unbridled vanity, 
passion, and revenge. When Dan- 
ton, the most wholesale of murder- 
ers, was asked for an argument on 
some horrid proposal of massacre, 
“ My answer,” said he, “is in the 
streets.” He ran to the alarm-bell, 
rang it, and was answered by the 
assemblage of his mob, which soon 
put his principles into the true Re- 
publican form. The next result of 
thus giving power to the mob, is, 
that every man must pander to their 
tastes, and theirs alone; and those 
tastes will require stronger stimu- 
lants hour by hour, until nothing 
but the vitriol and cayenne of 
thorough Republicanism will go 
down, and the man of the people 
will be a candidate at once for New- 
‘gate and the Legislature, 
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Another of the calamitous results 
has already come upon the country, 
in the almost total extinction of 
those parliamentary interests which 
attended to the business of the great 
departments of the national power. 
The West Indies are now almost to- 
tally deprived of that regular and 
established advocacy, which, by per- 
fect acquaintance with the matter in 
question, by the habits of intercourse 
and confidence with the Colonies, 
and by the vigilance annexed to a 
sense of | arenes duty, might be 
considered nearly equivalent to a 
direct representation of the colonial 
property. Thisis gone. The colo- 
nists feel the consequence, at the in- 
stant, in measures which fill every 
rational mind with terror, but which 
please the populace, which knows as 
much of the true merits of the ques- 
tion, as of the mountains of the 
moon. The Bank Charter is equally 
stripped of its qualified defenders, 
and runs the most measureless ha- 
zard of being turned into waste 
paper, at the will of the financiers of 
Tothill Fields and Bethnal Green. 
The East India Charter stands in the 
same peril, for the same reason; 
and if it should escape for a few 
years longer, it will inevitably yet be 
torn to fragments on the first de- 
mand of the multitude at the first 
election. In all this, we are not 
railing at the individuals who may 
be in possession of power now, or at 
any time to come. We protest only 
against the system which enslaves 
all Ministries, which makes the 
pleasure of the populace a question 
of still higher import than the policy 
of the State, which makes the can- 
didate for the Legislature necessari- 
iy a bondsman to the crowd, and 
leaves the man of office no alterna- 
tive between shrinking from the ser- 
vice of his country, and being exiled 
from the House of Commons by the 
voice of insolence, ignorance, envy, 
and venality. 

To this portion of the evil, how- 
ever, some remedial measure must 
be applied without delay; . unless 
we are to see all the leading offices 
of the State, which devolve on Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, 
either totally unfilled, or filled by 
incapacity. Those offices essentially 
require the presence of their holder 
in the House; but his acceptance of 
the office has now become the sigual 
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of his exile. Thus, no man who is 
fitted for public employment can 
retain his seat in conjunction with 
that employment. The only remedy 
is, to abolish that law by which the 
acceptance of office vacates the seat. 
But how will this be relished by the 
mob? Willany man who votes for it 
ever be returned by the mob again? 
Those are now the grand questions, 
and to this simple element of rabble 
seeve is reduced the whole being 
of the boasted Constitution of Eng- 
land. 

Burke ventured no more on ap- 
peals to city elections; but this re- 
serve arose more from his reluctance 
to the turmoil and corruption of the 
contest, than from any wavering of 
mind. He had accustomed himself 
to look upon mankind with the eye 
of a philosopher, until the events of 
general life seemed incapable of dis- 
turbing his equanimity. His birth 
and Irish connexions had brought 
on him the charge of being a con- 
cealed Roman Catholic; some added 
that he had been actually educated 
as a Jesuit at St Omers; and those 
charges might have proved seriously 
hazardous to him in the furious fol- 
lies of 1780. Some of his friends, 
in alarm for his personal safety, re- 
quot permission to contradict 

em by something in the shape of a 
ut on this he put 
his negative at once. “ To people 
who can believe such stories,” said 
he, “ it is idle to offer explanations. 
If I cannot live down those con- 
temptible calumnies, I shall never 
deign to contradict them in any 
other manner.” He always exhibit- 
ed a remarkable degree of political 
courage under all the clamours 
which assail a public man of decided 
opinions. On the trial of Hastings, 
when these clamours were most 
violent, he declared, “ That it would 
be a feeble sensibility on his part, 
which, at that time of day, could 
make him impatient of those libels, 
by despising which through so many 
years he had obtained the honour of 
being joined with the Committee, 
and becoming an instrument of pub- 
lic justice.” And this determina- 
tion, which ought to be a principle 
with every public man who desires 
to live free from perpetual alterca- 
tion with petty adversaries, he 
adopted as his habitual maxim, and 
expressed on the gravest occasions. 


formal answer. 
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In his Letter to a Noble Lord, in 
which he makes a formal avowal of 
his political tenets, he says, “ Loose 
libels ought to be passed by in si- 


lence. By me they have been so 
always. I knew, that as long as I 
remained in public, I should live 
down the calumnies of malice and 
the judgments of ignorance. If I 
happened to be now and then in the 
wrong—as who is not ?—like other 
men, | must bear the consequence 
of my faults and my mistakes.” 

It is among the remarkable cir- 
cumstances of this great man’s career, 
that though the acknowledged leader 
of his party, indispensable to their 
public existence, and apparently in 
the very flood of fortune, no public 
personage ever gained less for him- 
self. From the beginning to the close 
of his career, he was poor, and 
though inheriting nearly L.20,000, 
was so much assailed by the distresses 
of others, and so much pressed by 
the necessary expenses of that style 
of living, which, by his political rank, 
he was compelled toadopt, but which 
he adopted on the most reserved 
scale, his life seems to have been one 
the very reverse of affluence. Yet 
reluctant as he was toapply for him- 
self, he could be an active suitor for 
others, to whom he was attached 
merely by a sense of their merits. 
During his stay at a friend’s house, 
he had been struck with the intelli- 

ence and manners of a neighbour- 
ing curate, and expressed a wish that 
it might, at some future time, be in 
his power to serve a man of his abi- 
lity. A few years after, the rector 
died, and the curate applied to Burke 
for his interest with the Prince of 
Wales, who was the patron of the li- 
ving. Burke immediately replied, 
that from his slight personal inter- 
course with the Prince, he could 
have but little certainty in any appli- 
cation; but that if the clergyman 
would write a letter, he would pre- 
sent it himself to his Royal High- 
ness. The letter was written, was 
presented, and the request was in- 
stantly granted. Burke, good-na- 
turedly pleased with the success of 
his mission, expressed himself in his 
usual richness of conception, on the 
good which thus lay in the hands of 
persons of high station, on the means 
of royal popularity, and the exten- 
sive happiness that must result from 
royal virtues, At last perceiving that 
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he was flowing into dissertation, he 
checked himself, and begged pardon 
for this intrusion on his leisure. “ No 
apologies, my dear sir,” said the 
Prince, familiarly laying his hand 
upon his shoulder; “from your les- 
sons we must all learn wisdom ; it is 
only to be regretted that so few imi- 
tate your candour.” 

Another anecdote of his good-na- 
tured interference is told, which we 
believe alludes to Crabbe, the late 
powerful, though harsh describer of 
common and country life. The poet, 
who had early felt in himself the 
materials of fame, travelled to Lon- 
don from his curacy with a volume 
of verse, to publish and make his for- 
tune at once. But he had unluckily 
brought with him but three pounds. 
In default of a publisher, he now 
ventured to print the volume at his 
own expense, and it may be presu- 
med that the bard’s three pounds 
did not go far. The press would 
move nomore. The next expedient 
was, to dedicate the poems to a no- 
ble Lord, from whose gratitude for 
this signal favour of Parnassus some 
return in the more vulgar material of 
patronage might be expected. But 
the noble Lord, who probably had 
offers of similar distinction on his 
table every day, omitted all notice of 
the dedication; and here the poet’s 
hopes sank again. It is painful to 
believe that distress more real than 
the loss of fame, now began to in- 
volve a man of true talent. He was 
drivento extremity, and at lastunable 
to extricate himself by his own 
means, the thought occurred of ap- 
plying to Burke. He had no per- 
sonal knowledge of him, no intro- 
duction, no intermediate friend. But 
he wrote a detail of his circumstan- 
ces, which, coming from the graphic 
pen of so admirable a describer of 
the sufferings of others, may be pre- 
sumed to have been forcible in the 
description of his own; and saying, 
that he was prompted to this step in 
the instance of so eminent a person, 
by “knowing that he was a great man, 
and believing that he was a good 
one,’ he waited the result, we may 
conceive with what anxiety. Burke, 
both a great and a good man, did not 
fail the poet; he answered his appli- 
cation immediately, assisted him in 
all possible ways, promoted a sub- 
scription for his work, and introdu- 
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ced him toacircle of friends, who 
became the origin of his fortune; 
his fame was the work of his own 
hands. 

There is a period in every man’s 
life when his frame and his principles 
alike seem tosettle;—a bodily change, 
from the exuberant vigour and rest- 
lessness of youth to maturity, yet 
without the approach of decay ;—a 
mental change, from the eager and 
unsettled ardours of first views, to the 
deliberate and natural fixedness of 
ripened opinion. Burke had entered 
public life under the name of Whig- 
gism. But the Whiggism of the 
Rockingham party was calmness and 
dignity itself to the headlong asso- 
ciation with the popular sentiment 
which characterised the subsequent 
leaders of the name; and would have 
looked with utter abhorrence on that 
prostration at the feet of the rabble 
which has bound down the nobles: 
of England in still later days. The 
Marquis of Rockingham was the 
emblem of his party, an old noble, 
the very spirit of aristocracy, claim- 
ing the right to govern by the right 
of birth; adopting office as a natural 
privilege of rank, and regarding the 
honours of the State as much the 
possession of the great families, as 
the arms on their carriages. There 
might have been something too feu- 
dal in this assumption; there might 
be some ground for ridicule in this 
full dress and stiffened system of con- 
ducting the vast and fluctuating 
business of a great State ; there might 
even be some unsuitable hauteur 
which repelled all men of inferior 
birth, or some injurious tardiness in 
the movements of those embroidered 
and formed figures in times of public 
emergency. Yet the good strongly 
predominated over the evil. e 
administration of public affairs was 
conducted on a manly, large, and 

enerous principle. The dynasty of 

lerks had not yet degraded the 
natural dignity of British politics ; 
the high manners of the individual 
gave a character to all his proceed- 
ings, influenced the habits of all who 
looked up to him for direction, and 
the Walpoles, Carterets; Newcastles, 
and Chathams, under all the varie- 
ties of time and circumstance, 
stamped their own character on the 
whole form of the public transactions 
of England. 
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Fox was the leader of the second 
period. Bold, singularly excitable, 
vehement in good and ill, grasping 
at the successes of the moment, 
without the slightest care for the 
price which was to be paid for his vic- 
tory, either at the hour or in the age 
to come, he exhibited the most ex- 
traordinary perversion of the most 
extroardinary powers. Always elo- 
quent, and always in the wrong; al- 
ways pronouncing principles wor- 
thy of an ancient sage, and always 
practising them with the laxity of a 
modern libertine; professing in 
speeches worthy of immortal remem- 
brance, the most passionate love for 
the glory of England, yet always 
exalting her enemies at her expense ; 
panegyrizing their injustice, pallia- 
ting their aggressions, and cheering 
their rebellion, yet Fox still pre- 
served some original impress of his 
birth. The task of mingling with 
the rabble was still a task to him; if 
he stooped to the fierce prejudices 
of the populace of Westminster, or 
harangued the inflated vulgarity of 
the feasters atthe Crown and Anchor, 
it was by compulsion and laborious 
flight that he plunged so low; his 
element was not there, and no man 
rejoiced more when this ungenial 
toil was done, and he found himself 
once again in the circles of the 
accomplished and high- mannered 
among which he was born. Corie- 
lanus asking for “ the most sweet 
voices” of the Roman rabble, never 
felt a keener pang of his patrician 
dignity, than the great leader of Op- 
position divesting himself of his 
Court habiliments, to meet his sans- 
culotte confederates of the Covent- 
Garden hustings. 

Burke had his ambition too, but 
his nature revolted against paying so 
severe a price for it. His single ex- 
periment was enough, and at every 
period of his subsequent career, his 
sense of the frivolity, inconstancy, 
and violence of the multitude in 
politics, was irresistible. “ What is 
a merchant ?” said he, with sportive 
exaggeration, when speaking of the 
Bristol shopkeepers, who had given 
him such unworthy evidence of their 
fidelity, “ do not talk to me of a 
merchant; a merchant is the same 
in ots age of the world; his gold 
is his » his invoice his country, 
his ledger his Bible, his desk his 
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altar, the Exchange his church, and 
he has faith in none but his banker.” 

Fox was now beginning to practise 
those powerful but rash conceptions 
which finally shaped his historical 
character—a fearless reliance on the 
giddy popularity of the day; an un- 
mitigable determination to seize the 
highest rank, let the means be what 
they might; and the original reckless 
propensity of a singularly vigorous 
and vivid, but loose and irregular 
nfind, to measures whose morality 
was to be forgotten in their success. 
Burke’s more composed intellect, 
and much sounder principles, started 
back from this headlong career. Fox 
had been his pupil, and political 
favourite ; but the time was come, 
when the young Phaeton was to 
seize the reins alone, and commit 
himself to the fiery and erratic course 
which nothing but a still more power- 
ful hand could have restrained from 
general ruin. 

The first intimation of a difference 
in the views of those distinguished 
men was in a debate on the Marriage 
Act, in 1781. Fox had assailed the 
act in his usual spirit, on the parti- 
cular ground of the aversion shewn 
by the Duke of Richmond’s family 
to his mother’s marriage. Burke 
defended it also in his usual spirit, 
on the general ground of its value 
to society as constituted in England, 
on its practical uses, and its direct 
reference to the fucts of the nation- 
al character. On this occasion, he 
found it necessary to answer some 
of the charges which had been float- 
ing through the political circles. 
“JT am accused,” said he, “I am 
told abroad, of being a man of aris- 
tocratic principles. If by aristocracy 
they mean the Peers, I have no vul- 
gar admiration nor vulgar antipathy 
towards them. I hold their order 
in cold and decent respect. I hold 
them to be of absolute necessity in 
the Constitution. But I think they 
are good only when kept within pro- 
per bounds. If by the aristocracy, 
which indeed comes nearer to the 
point, they mean an adherence to 
the rich and powerful against the 
sage and weak, this would indeed 

e a very extraordinary part. I 
have incurred the odium of gentle- 
men in this House, for not paying 
sufficient regard to men of ample 
property. When indeed the small- 
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est rights of the poorest people are 
in question, I would set my face 
against any act of pride and power 
countenanced by the highest that 


are init. And if it should come to 
the last extremity, and to a contest 
of blood, my part is taken; I should 
take my fate with the poor and low 
and feeble. 

“ But if those people come to 
turn their liberty into a cloak of 
maliciousness, and to seek a privilege 
of exemption not from power, but 
from the rules of morality and vir- 
tuous discipline, then 1 would join 
my hand to make them feel the force 
which a few, united in a good cause, 
have over a multitude of the profli- 
gate and ferocious.” 

But the event was still distant 
which was to separate the leaders of 
Opposition for ever. On the amend- 
ment to the address moved by Fox, 
touching the right of taxing America, 
November, 1781, Burke made a 
powerful speech on the absurdity of 
claiming a right, where the right 
was impracticable. In this he intro- 
duced the strong apostrophe which 
was so long after recorded, as the 
shearing of the wolf. ‘ But I must 
say a few words on the subject of 
those rights which have cost us so 
much, and which were likely to cost 
us our all. What were those rights ? 
Can any man give them a body and 
soul, a tangible substance? We did 
all this because we had a right to do 
it! And all this we dared to do, be- 
cause we dared. 

“ We had a right to tax America, 
says the Noble Lord, and as we had 
a right, we must do it. We must 
risk every thing, forfeit every thing, 
take no consideration into view but 
our right, nor measure our right 
with our power. Infatuated Minis- 
ters! not to know that right signifies 
nothing without might, and that the 
claim, without the power of enfor- 
cing it, is nugatory and idle in the 
copyhold of rival States. But, says 
a silly man, full of his prerogative 
of dominion over a few beasts of the 
field, there is excellent wool on the 
back of the wolf, and therefore he 
must be sheared. What, shear a 
wolf! Yes; but will he comply? 
Have you considered the trouble ? 
How will you get this wool? Oh, 
I have considered nothing, and will 
consider nothing but my right. A 
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wolf is an animal that has wool ; -all 
animals that have wool are to be 
shorn ; and therefore, I will shear the 
wolf. This was just the reasoning 
used by the Minister.” 

The principle for which Burke 
contended here was unquestionably 
true, for, a right being given for a 
beneficial purpose, the right which 
confers no such purpose loses its es- 
sential property, and oughtto be aban- 
doned at once. But the true point of 
the general argument, is whether the 
Minister possessed the power of 
compelling America to observe the 
allegiance under which she had pro- 
fited so much, and to which she 
had so unequivocally sworn. That 
England possessed the power of ex- 
tinguishing American rebellion at 
the time, is now beyond all doubt. 
But the Ministry were paralysed at 
home by the perpetual attacks of 
their opponents. Their efforts were 
paralysed in the Colonies, by the un- 
lucky contingencies of a period of 
remarkable military deficiency, the 
inadequate preparation of troops, 
the inexperience of Generals, and 
the tardiness of supply for the suc- 
cessive campaigns. A war in which 
the heavy intellect of Cornwallis 
and the giddy gallantry of Burgoyne 
were the chief exhibitors, was not 
likely to add to the laurels of Eng- 
land; and the general feebleness 
with which victory was followed 
up, and the slackness with which de- 
feat was repaired, made the war a 
mere matter of calculation between 
the budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the coffer of the 
United States. The capture of Corn- 
wallis’s army, unwarned by the fail- 
ure of Burgoyne, and without its pal- 
liatives, instantly turned the whole 
tide of national scorn on the Mi- 
nistry. Every division in the House 
was thencefortha new death-wound. 
General Conway’s motion for. finish- 
ing the war was lost by only one, 
(Feb. 22.) A vote of censure by 
Lord John Cavendish next threaten- 
ed their personal safety. At length, 
after a succession of violent attacks, 
Lord North came down to the House 
with an announcement that he had 
delivered the seals of office into 
his Majesty’s hands, (19th March, 
1782.) Opposition was now tri« 
umphant ; the party prepared to di- 
vide the spoil; and the most boast. 
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ful, most deeply pledged, and most 
popular Ministry that England had 
seen for a hundred years, began 
their reign; to be extinguished in 
the shortest space ever known, to 
disappoint every expectation, to fall 
into fragments, and to remain in po- 
litical exile for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The contrast between the Minis- 
terial system of England and those 
of foreign countries, is one of the 
most striking characteristics of Eu- 
ropean government. France, now 
nearly republicanised, has lately be- 
come still more fluctuating than 
England ; but the leading Powers of 
the Continent beside seldom know 
a change of Ministry but by death. 
The Monarch and his Minister carry 
on the sluggish machinery of irre- 
sponsible government together, un- 
til time puts a stop to both Monarch 
and Minister; and the machine is 
to be thenceforth wound up by two 
other individuals under the same 
relation, equally unquestioned by 
the nation, running their course side 
by side with the same uniformity, 
and finally giving up their location 
to two successors as like themselves 
as possible. In England, political 
life is a lottery, in which the Cabinet 
is the grand prize of the wheel. War 
may establish a Minister, but he 
lives upon its success; the Minister 
is sure to follow the fate of the 
General. But peace is proverbial 
for the fluctuation of authority. The 
bold hazards and brilliant achieve- 
ments of war turn the public eye 
exclusively to the field. The Mi- 
nister is then simply a recruiting 
officer, a commissary, a paymaster. 
His diplomacy is the art of supply- 
ing the Quartermaster-General, and 
the first-fruits of his Cabinet Coun- 
cils are the concoction and publi- 
cation of Gazettes. But peace brings 
back the true time of trial. The 
people are urged to pry into Mi- 
nisterial conduct. Party watches 
every step, not to reclaim the error 
of Ministerial ways, but to seize on 
Ministerial power. Politicians grow 
weary of the monotony of an un- 
changed Ministry, and the body is 
either suddenly stricken with decay 
for the benefit of its antagonists, or 
gradually absorbs the more active 
portion of the opposition principle, 
-until its identity is lost, its creed is 
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ows sick of its 
mutability, and the miscellany of “ Al] 
the Talents” becomes as suddenly ab- 
horred as the popular tongue can find 
utterance for its zeal against the 
abomination. It falls amid a general 
outcry, and another steps over its 
body to the throne. 

All common sense is in favour of 
the possession of power by the opu- 
lent, the highly educated, and the 
highly born. The English are:a 
people of common sense, and the 
national feeling is therefore Toryism. 
Men of great ability may spring from 
the lower ranks at intervals; but 
when talents are united with under- 
standing, and understanding with 
honesty, the aspirant becomes a 
Tory the first moment he has reach- 
ed that position in which it becomes 
safe for him to acknowledge his sen- 
timents. Let him still bear what 
name he will, he is essentially a sup- 
porter of the rank into which he has 
fought his way; he feels the value 
of hereditary distinctions as keenly 
as if his coronet had been worn since 
the days of the Heptarchy ; he isa 
friend to the security of property, 
he acknowledges the subordination 
of society, and, satisfied that our 
forefathers had at least as much 
sense, honour, and national dignity 
as their sons, desires only to see 
those ancient and British principles 
maintained, by which every man was 
suffered to follow his own industry 
in peace, the violence of innovation 
and the severity of prerogative were 
equally restrained, and England grew 
to be the noblest, most powerful, and 
freest nation of the world. 

The Rockingham name was again 
at the head of an administration, and 
Fox became a placeman to his own 
infinite gratification. The Whig 
party, on this occasion, were instant- 
ly transformed into Tories. The 
touch of the Treasury bench had 
wrought the miracle at once; and 
while the Marquis, in right of name 
and experience, became the declared 
head of the Government, Charles 
Fox, in right of blood, connexion, 
and habitual association with the 
highest rank, became the leader of 
the House of Commons. Burke, for 
ten years the great champion of the 
party, gave way—probably no reluc- 
tant way—to the claims of the son 
of Lord Holland, and the relative of 
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some of the principal families of the 
Empire. An Irishman, the son of a 
man in obscure life, with but little 
fortune, with no English connexion, 
sustained above the crowd by no- 
thing but talents of the most distin- 
guished order, was no rival, in the 
eyes of the English aristocracy, to 
a young, daring, and accomplished 
member of their own order; full of 
all the virtues, and even the vices, 
which create popularity in a high- 
wrought state of society; attracting 
public admiration by the display of 
remarkable ability ; a se 
vate life by equally remarkable plea- 
santry and social manners; familiar 
with all the good and evil of man- 
kind; equally powerful in his address 
to the reason of the House and the 
absurdity of the hustings; affecting 
the stern politics of an Algernon 
Sydney or a Cato Major, exhibiting 
the loose practice of a Rochester or 
a Sylla; breaking down whatever 
impediment to the hearts of the po- 
pulace might have existed in the ab- 
stract dignity of the great politician, 
by the easy profligacy with which 
he shared in the license of all classes 
alike, at once the gamester, the horse- 
racer, the libertine, and the most 
weighty, prompt, and vigorous de- 
bater that the House of Commons 
had ever seen; all combining to ren- 
der him, in a sense applicable to no 
other public individual of his cen- 
tury, at once the man of power and 
the man of the people. 

The distribution of office on this 
occasion allows of no panegyric on 
Whig gratitude. While Lord Shel- 
burne was placed at the head of the 
Home Department, for which Burke’s 
local knowledge, indefatigable intel- 
ligence, and ardour of national im- 
provement, under every shape in 
which British genius, activity, and 
enterprise could add to the glories 
of the country, made him the fittest. 
Fox was a Tory from the hour when 
he felt himself safe in office, and no 
man who ever had noble blood in his 
veins despised the mob more. His 
fault was, that he wanted the manli- 
ness of mind to say, when out of 
office, that which he practised when 
in. An aristocrat of the first water 
in Downing Street, the veto of 
royalty no sooner drove him from 
his position there, than he fled to 
the protecting arms of the rabble of 
Westminster. 
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Burke was circumvented in the 
new arrangements. A plausible story 
seems to have been told to him, of 
the necessity of making room for 
some of the King’s friends; the em- 
barrassments of the Ministry were 
pleaded, and this man, who was en- 
titled to command all that office 
could give, was thrown by with the 
Paymaster-Generalship. The office 
was lucrative, but that its lucre was 
not the temptation in the present in- 
stance is clear, from his employing 
his first efforts to lower the expen- 
diture of the office, and to curtail 
those emoluments which by custom 
had been looked upon as the right 
of the Paymaster. The balance 
in the official hands had seldom 
amounted to less than a million, and 
the power of dealing with it had be- 
come the privilege of the Paymaster. 
The clothing of the Chelsea pen- 
sioners had been a profit of L.700 a- 
year; this he equally gave up to the 
public, the whole forming a saving 
of L.47,000 a-year, of which L.25,300 
had been the established profits of 
the officer at the head of the depart- 
ment. Those profits were doubtless 
enormous, but they had been sanc- 
tioned by time; and Burke, a poor 
man, and without any hope of a se- 
cure income, deserves all the praise 
for his surrender of them, that can 
be given to self-denial. 

The Rockingham Administration 
was not made to last. The evident 
propensity of Fox to suffer no sharer 
of the supremacy to which he was 
rapidly advancing, must have roused 
discontent. His eagerness to be felt 
as a bold innovator, and the jealousy 
with which his impracticable theories 
inspired the graver members of the 
Ministry, actually prohibited all uni- 
ty in the Cabinet, and a secret but 
powerful cause existed in the royal 
aversion. Pitt, then rising into 
fame,—Shelburne, crafty, ambitious, 
and a favourite at Court,—the King, 
to whom the hauteur of the Marquis 
and his aristocratic party was an 
offence, altogether formed a strength 
of repugnancy, which must have 
broken down the rude, hasty, and 
ill-cemented fabric of administration. 
But a dictator more rapid than party, 
and more irresistible than kings, 
now interposed. The Premier was 
seized with an illness, (which fifty 
years ago was named the influenza, ) 
and suddenly died, (1782.) While 
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the party were in the confusion na- 
turally arising from this unexpected 
circumstance, the prize was seized 
by Lord Shelburne. The Secretary 
of the Home Department left his 
friends to wonder at his audacity, 
and their own defeat; flung Fox, 
Burke, Townshend, and all the lead- 
ers loose, and announced himself 
the master of a new administration. 
Time, which developes the secrets 
of Cabinets as well as of men, has 
explained the chief source of this ex- 
traordinary overthrow, by the King’s 
displeasure. It has been subsequent- 
ly observed, that artless as undoubt- 
edly was the mind of George III., and 
incapable as his manly and honestspi- 
rit was of threading the mazes of po- 
litical intrigue, no Cabinet against 
which he pronounced his displeasure 
was ever long-lived. The King had 
submitted tothe Rockingham Cabinet 
as an usurpation. He had previ- 
ously offered the Treasury to Lord 
Shelburne, and on his refusal had 
yielded only to necessity. A second 
opening was now made, and he 
availed himself of it instantly. The 
appointment of William Pitt as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, at an age 
scarcely beyond boyhood, was the 
most striking feature of the change; 
and proudly and powerfully did 
that greatest of English statesmen 
vindicate the promise of his early 
years, and the predilection of the 
Empire for his name. Fox was in- 
dignant at his defeat, and haughtily 
rejected an offer to receive him into 
the new Cabinet. The negotiator 
was Pitt, but the condition being 
that Lord Shelburne should remain 
at the head of the Treasury, the in- 
terview was abortive, and the ex- 
iled party were driven to one of 
those fatal expedients which belong 
to politicians made for exclusion. 
A combination, which the Ministers 
called a conspiracy, and which has 
been stigmatized to all posterity by 
the name of the Coalition, was formed 
by Fox with Lord North. The Mi- 
nistry were thrown out by a motion 
condemning the peace, (2lst Feb- 
ruary, 1783,) and Opposition became 
once more masters. of the Cabinet. 
The public wrath knew no bounds 
at the success of this daring experi- 
ment. Every man who had borne a 
share in it, was marked for a degree 
of contempt never excited before 
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by public’ tetiversation. With 
whom it originated is still doubtful, 


unless Mr Eden, afterwards Lord 
Auckland, is to be considered its 
author. But the more important 
question is, by whom it was appro- 
ved. All the leading men of the party 
were now involved. Lord John 
Townshend, Lord Loughborough, 
Sheridan, Colonel Fitzpatrick, &c., 
were charged with various parts in 
the transaction. But the weight of 
public indignation fell upon Fox, 
whose rounding off this extraordi- 
nary contradiction to his pledges to 
“ bring the noble Lord in the blue 
riband to the block,” by the senti- 
mental declaration, that “his enmities 
were momentary, but his friendships 
éternal,” was so far from conciliating 
public opinion to the Orator, that it 
was pronounced to be only an ag- 
gravation of the offence of the in- 
triguer. It is at once a strong evi- 
dence of the heats of the times, and of 
the uncontrollable rashness of Fox 
in debate, to find him, in his oppo- 
sition to Lord North, declaring, that 
“he would be afraid to trust him- 
self with him alone,—that he was the 
most obnoxious and guilty criminal 
in the State,—that his blood ought to 
expiate his misdeeds ;” and last, and 
most unlucky of all, “ that if he ever 
acted with him, he would be content 
to be thought for ever infamous.” 
From those declarations, it was ut- 
terly impossible that any man could 
extricate himself. The attempt was 
made, but it only plunged all the par- 
ties in deeperand more helpless scorn. 

But Fox, a man of eminent powers, 
was not to be crushed without signa- 
lizing his fall. He conceived his In- 
dia Bill, the most formidable and da- 
ring attempt at perpetual power ever 
made bya Ministry. By throwing the 
whole patronage of India into the 
hands of the Cabinet, he would have 
made that Cabinet irresistible by any 
force within the constitution. The 
concoction of the Bill has been attri- 
buted to Burke, who had once more 
taken possession of his office as Pay- 
master; but all the features of this 
bold measure bear the stamp of the 
theoretic, brilliant, but arbitrary 
mind of his celebrated friend. On 
the second reading of this Bill, Burke 
made one of his most magnificent 
speeches, (Dec. 1, 1783.) It must 
be acknowledged, that the failing 
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side of this great man’s politics was 


India. He had adopted the subject 
at an early period, and cherished it 
as a peculiar possession, until it as- 
sumed a preternatural magnitude in 
his eyes. The remoteness of the 
land, the wild superstitions, the bar- 
baric grandeur, and tragic catas- 
trophes of its princes ; the sweeping 
tides of Mongol invasion; the wealth, 
the sufferings, the vastness, and the 
helplessness of the population, all 
acted on the original poetic powers of 
his mind, until fancy was substituted 
for fact, and he felt himself the elect- 
ed voice to proclaim the sorrows of 
India to mankind, the high-priest 
who was to stand at the propitiatory 
altar of British justice, and purify 
England from the last reproach of 
perfidy and blood. , 

Whether he saw the deeper pur- 
poses of the plan, or whether, if he 
had been conversant in the whole 
mystery, he would have drawn back, 
are questions which can be answered 
by none but those who know the fe- 
ver and the fierceness with which 
some great idea seizes upon the 
whole frame of an imaginative mind. 
The language of the speeches strong- 
ly corroborates the impression that 
the chief object before his eyes was 
the welfare of a nation, whose inju- 
ties he had enthusiastically made his 
own. “ By some gentlemen,” said 
he, in the commencement of his 
speech, “ the subject is taken up as 
a point of law, or a question of pri- 
vate property; by others, as the in- 
trigue of a petty faction at Court. All 
the void has been filled up with in- 
vectives against the Coalition, allu- 
sions to the loss of America, and the 
activity and inactivity of Ministers. 
The total silence of those gentlemen 
concerning the interests and well- 
being of the people of India, and the 
interest which this nation has in the 
commerce and revenues of that 
country, is a strong indication of 
the value which they set upon those 
objects.” 

The Bill and its supporters have 
now equally passed away, and the 
speech remains only as a monument 
of the superb eloquence of the states- 
man by whom it was given to the 
world. But India is now more than 
ever an engrossing topic; every year 
compels us to feel its importance 
more vividly; and until the British 
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banner to the south of the Himmaleh 
is torn down by a Cossack invasion, 
or England, by that sacred liberality 
which is the wisest of all expendi- 
ture, plants her institutions, her lan- 
guage, and her church, in every re- 
gion of that mighty land, and esta- 
blishes her right to the mastery by 
the noblest oF all titles, the unre- 
strained communion of good, India 
must be at once the most perilous 
and the most important contempla- 
tion of the councils of England. The 
geographical glance at the extent of 
the English dependencies in India 
fifty years ago may help us to feel the 
extraordinary extent of dominion on 
which we are about to legislate. 
“ With very few, and those incon- 
siderable, intervals, the British domi- 
nion, in either the Company’s name, 
or in the names of princes absolute- - 
ly dependent on the Company, ex- 
tends from the mountains which se- 
parate India from Tartary to Cape 
Comorin; that is, one-and - twenty 
degrees of latitude. In the northern 
parts, it is a solid mass of land about 
eight hundred miles in length and 
four or five hundred broad. As you 
go southward, it becomes narrower 
for aspace ; it afterwards dilates, but 
narrower or broader, you possess the 
whole easternand north-eastern coast 
of that vast country, quite from the 
borders of Pegu. Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, with Benares, measure 
161,978 square English miles, a ter- 
ritory considerably larger than the 
whole kingdom of France. Oude, 
with its dependent provinces, is 
53,286 square miles, not a great deal 
less than England. The Carnatic, 
with Tanjore and the Circars, is 
65,948 square miles, very consider- 
ably larger than England. The whole 
of the Company’s dominions, coin- 
prehending Bombay and Salsette, 
amount to 281,412 square miles, 
which forms a territory larger than 
any European dominion, Russia and 
Turkey excepted. Through all that 
vast extent of country, there is nota 
man who eats a mouthful of rice 
but by permission of the East India 
Company.” * * * * * * 

The Tartar Invasions.—“ The se- 
veral irruptions of Arabs, Tartars, 
and Persians, into India, were, for 
the greater part, ferocious, bloody, 
and wasteful in the extreme; and en- 
trance into the dominion of that 

















country was, as generally, with small 
comparative effusion of blood. But 
the difference in favour of the 
first conquerors is this; the Asiatic 
conquerors very soon abated of their 
meecity. because they made the con- 
quered country their own. They 
rose and fell with the rise and fall of 
the territory they lived on. Fathers 
there deposited the hopes of their 
posterity, and children there beheld 
the monuments of their fathers. 
There their lot was finally cast, and 
it is the natural wish of all that their 
lot should not be cast in a bad land. 
Poverty, sterility, and desolation, are 
not a recreating prospect to the eye 
of man; and there are very few who 
can bear to grow old among the cur- 
ses of a whale people. If their pas- 
sion or their avarice drove the Tar- 
tar lords to acts of rapacity or tyran- 
ny, there was time enough even in the 
short life of man to bring round the 
ill effects of an abuse of power upon 
the power itself. If hoards were 
made by viclence and tyranny, they 
were still domestic hoards; and do- 
mestic profusion, or the rapine of a 
more powerful and prodigal hand, 
restored them to the people. Even 
avarice and usury itself operated for 
both the preservation and the em- 
peogeeent of national wealth. The 

usbandman and manufacturer paid 
heavy interest; but then they aug- 
mented the fund from which they 
were again to borrow. Their re- 
sources were dearly bought, but they 
were sure, and the general stock of 
the community grew by the general 
effort.” 

In contrasting the results of the 
Company’s government with this ne- 
cessary process by which the savage 
conquerors of India were compelled 
to make some return to the land, 
Burke drew from the state of affairs 
at the time; but a time when the 
Company was still struggling with 
the difficulties of a new dominion, 
and employed all its powers in self- 
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preservation! British India at this 
day would present a very different 
picture from that of 1783. “ With us 
no pride erects stately monuments 
which repair the mischief which 


pride had produced, and adorn a 
country out of its own spoils. Eng- 
land has erected no churches, no hos- 
pitals, no palaces, no schools. Eng- 
land has built no bridges, made no 
highroads, cut no navigation, dug out 
noreservoirs. Every other conque- 
ror of every other description has 
left some monument of either state 
or beneficence behind him. Were 
we to be driven out of India this day, 
nothing would remain to tell that it 
had been possessed during the in- 
glorious period of our dominion, by 
any thing better than the ourang- 
outang or the tiger.” 

This philippic is justifiable no 
longer. The first secure possession 
of peace enabled the natural activity 
and benevolent spirit of the British 
mind to display itself in the erec- 
tion of those churches, palaces, and 
schools, whose want the orator so 
strikingly deplores. A larger libe- 
rality will be wiser still; the exten- 
sion of the Established Church of 
England must be the preliminary to 
the formation of a solid British inte- 
rest in India, and by spreading the 
purest form of the purest religion, 
will confer a benefit on the whole 
vast peninsula greater than nation 
ever before conferred upon nation. 
But we must break off our extracts 
from this fine performance, which re- 
ceived the most universal plaudits 
from all parties, delighting the 
friends of Burke by the evidence 
that his powers were rising day by 
day, captivating his opponents by the 
vigour of his knowledge and the fer- 
tility of his argument, and forming a 
topic and a model to every man ca- 
pable of feeling admiration for one 
of the most remarkable triumphs of 
ability ever witnessed in the legisla- 
ture. 
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Tue bottle went its rounds for 
some time with unfailing regularity. 
The Colonel seemed determined to 
recruit his exhausted frame by main- 
taining strict silence, and drinking 
as fast as he could. Our spirits rose 
with every bumper, and even the 
most silent and retired amongst us 
felt a wonderful inclination to take a 
leading part in the conversation. On 
this account I found it was some- 
what difficult to fix my attention 
upon any speaker in particular, as I 
was sure to be distracted by some 
other little knot of orators discussing 
some point of military discipline, or 
hunting intelligence, close at my side. 
This is one of the disagreeables of a 
large party. Though youare in the 
same room, and at the same table, 
with the cleverest and most amusing 
fellow in the world, so far as you are 
concerned, he might just as well be 
lecturing a hundred miles off on poli- 
tical economy, for some cursed 
blockheads or other at your ear are 
sure to babble incessantly, so as to 
hinder you from hearing a syllable 
he is saying. In the meantime you 
see the three or four who have split 
off into a party, of which he is the 
centre, laughing like to split them- 
selves at some joke, or listening de- 
lightedly to some story, while devil 
a word you can hear but the silly 
remarks of the drivellers between 
whom you are placed. This I have 
remarked is greatly the case at mili- 
tary and naval messes—but on this 
occasion it was less to be regretted, 
as all of us were pretty much on an 
equality, and it was as agreeable to 
listen to one as another. For my own 
part, I sat between two very pleasant 
fellows who never opened their lips. 
One, to whom I was introduced for 
the first time that day, was a tall 


man, prodigiously thin, and with so. 


melancholy an expression of counte- 
nance that he irresistibly reminded 
me of Don Quixote. His politeness 
was unbounded—and his attentions, 
as I was a stranger, were directed 
in an especial manner to me. He 
touched me on the arm as each new 
magnum made its way to us, and 


said without any change of counte- 
nance, “ Capital! quite as good as 
the last; help yourself.” His exam- 
ple aided his precept in the most 
winning manner imaginable; and I 
confess I was greatly taken with a 
gentleman whose kindness was so 
uniform, and whose conversation 
was 80 judiciously curtailed. He 
seemed about fiye-and-forty years of 
age, and his name was Captain 

ithers. I made séveral attempts to 
get him into more general conversa- 
tion, but with very little success. 
His peo anxiety to see that I 
was not neglected, broke off every 
effort I made to draw him out, as he 
always interrupted me with his ver- 
dict on the quality of the wine, and 
recommendation to fill my glass be- 
fore it passed. I was on the point 
of giving him up and applying to my 
neighbour on the left, when a discus- 
sion farther down the table arrested 
my attention. 

“ You may depend upon it,” said 
a young lieutenant; “ the fact is as 
Ive told you—I think I ought to 
know pretty well, for my grand- 
father was a judge.” 

“ What is the fact f” replied the 
other. 

“ Why, that the jury settle every 
thing,—provocation, damages, sen- 
tence”— 

“1 can’t believe a word of it, even 
though your grandfather had been a 
Chancellor. The thing seems so 
ridiculous. What can a set of bakers 
and tailors know about the feelings 
and customs of gentlemen? They 
may be very good judges of two- 
penny loaves and leather breeches, 
but what should they know about 
the pleasures of twelve paces and 
a hair trigger? For instance, my 
dear fellow, I shoot you through the 
body”—— 

“I had rather be excused, upon 
my honour—shoot Withers—the bul- 
- will have less work to get through 

im,” 

“ Well, I've: no objections.— 
Withers! I shoot you at twelve 
paces—signal given—every thing fair 
—you are returned next morning 
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among the killed; now, what the 
deuce should a jury of twelye—or 
whatever theirnumber is—mechanics 
know about the imperative catses 
that compelled me to have the dis- 
agreeable pleasure of turning your 
body into a riddle ?” 

“ None, I should think,” replied 
Withers, composedly, “ unless some 
of them were sieve-makers, and 
thought you were interfering with 
their trade.” 

“ Or wits who excel as manufac- 
turers of conundrums,” said the lieu- 
tenant. > 

“Ah, very good,” returned. the 
other; “ but without any joke, do 
you think they would bring’ me in 
guilty of murder, whatever the pro- 
vocation may have been?” ' 

“Oh, I daresay they would,” re- 
pies Withers, with more'energy than 

had yet seen him exert,“ the ras- 
cals would do any thing: To ‘the 
devil, I say, with all juries, unless 
they are assembled round a drum.” 

“Why, Withers, you seem quite 
angry that twelve honest men should 
think it rather unfriendly in a gen- 
tleman to put a bullet into your 
body.” : 

« And so Iam,” replied my neigh- 
bour. “Isn’t that a private affair be- 
tweén Somérs and myself?” ~” 

“ Come, come, Withers,” rejoined 
thalieutenant, “ you must have some 
private pique against the jury- box. 

ut with it, man ; all this rage against 
them can’t arise merely from yotir 
being unwilling that they should 
haul up (or perhaps hoist up) this 
bloody-minded Somers for making a 
hole in your jacket.” 

“ Don’t you know,” said Withers, 
“ what cause I haveto beangry? how 
I was” 

“No, not at ail; let us hear; let 
us hear.” 

The idea of getting a story from 
Withers seemed to be considered 
almost as miraculous as the oratory 
of the prophet’s ass, and every one 
prepared to listen with a due degree 
of attention to such a supernatural 
exhibition. My friend, however, be- 
gan his narrative with as moyveless 
a countenance as he had held’ his 
tongue, and I need searcély say, that 
he found time without interferth 
‘Wleh the than thread of his'story, n6 
Only to help Himself as ‘dften ‘as his 
turn came, but also to, continue ‘his 
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me, 

“Shortly after the glorious peace, 
as they called it, of eighteen hundred 
and fifteen,” he thus began his story, 
“T went upon half-pay as a jolly lieu- 
tenant. I was very glad of the change, 
as everybody else was, at first. It 
was very pleasant to rise when one 
chose, to dine where he liked, and 
to run a comparatively trifling risk 
of having his brains knocked out 
before the evening. But rising at 
your own hour, dining at your own 
time, and even keeping your brains 
in safety, becomes very tiresome 
and fatiguing. In about.a month I 
would have given the world to be 
Dack again to our hurried réveil- 
Jes, uncertain dinners, and all the 
other glorious sufferings * of ‘grim- 
visaged war.” [tired of London in 
a Very short time. “They are such a 
set of chattering fellows thosé cock- 
neys; they worried my life out with 
their questions.” Even in my cof- 
fee-room, IT never ‘could fittish riry 
modicum of port-‘in ‘péace. Some 
inquisitive fellow or other was sure 
to.sit down at the opposite side of 
the table, and'ask me all about Va- 
terloo and the Dook of Vellifigton. 
I never was mach: piven to talking, 
especially over My wine, and ‘of- 
fended sundry patriotic ‘enquirers 
by the shottness of my replies. But 
their persecution was too much for 
me at last. 1 was terrified to “96 
any where; the moment the: medal 
was seén, I was elevated intoa hero, 
and had every opportunity given me 
of elevating myself inte an orator at 
the same time. If I hid the medal, 
some coffee-room tormentor’, was 
sure to recognise me. “I cursed the 
Duke, and the Peninsula and Water- 
loo as the disturbers of my péate, 
and resolved to hide myself in the 
country for a few months, till ‘our 
fame should be in some ‘meastire 
forgotten. Luckily, Tsaw af adver- 
tisement in the newspapers of*a 
cottage to be let furnished, in the 
most beautiful part of Warwickshire. 
* Swelling hills and verdant Jawns, 
flashing waterfalls and umbrageots 
trees combined,” the advertiséméfit 

“+6 form a scene fitted forthe 
Contemplative poet Of Hatute, the 
melancholy recluse, or the enthusias- 
tic lover of pictutesque magi 
cence.” I soon settled the business 
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with Mr Robins, and started down 
for my new abode, having ordered 
a tolerable stock of genuine old port 
to precede me from the cellars of 
old Barnes. I arrived at last at the 
village of Hollywood, and enquired 
for the cottage I had taken. ‘ Mi- 
narets in the gothic style gave a de- 
gree of castellated  myrogreed 80 
r Robins said, ‘rarely to be met 
with ina cottage consisting of two 
small sitting rooms and three cham- 
bers. Situated in a small park-like 
enclosure, it contains every luxury 
within itself. Grecian couches, 
Arabian beds, and Turkey carpets, 
would add little to the convenience 
of this secluded paradise.’ And 
in fact there is no saying what they 
might have done, for in this instance 
the experiment had not been tried. 
There were some good strong chairs 
and tables, a drugget on the floor, 
of a very comfortable appearance, 
and I must have looked like an inno- 
cent image of one of the babes in 
the wood, as I lay asleep in a little 
tent bed, about a foot and a half too 
short for me, with my complexion 
delicately whitened by the reflection 
of the clean white dimity be-cur- 
tains. However, my old cook, who 
was as deaf as a post, had never 
heard either of Waterloo or the Duke 
of Wellington, and I was perfectly 
happy contented. I picked up 
a stout natty sort of Suffolk punch, 
and a good strong dennet, kept them 
both at the village inn, smoked my 
segar and drank my bottle, as we 
are told the patriarchs did long ago 
under their ty trees. I actually be- 
gan to grow fat, but in a few weeks 
ps | a was greatly interrupt- 
he clergyman of the parish 
called on me. He was a little old 
fellow about sixty, with a prodigious 
nose, surmounted by a pair of 
coloured spectacles. When he came 
in, he satdown and took off his spec- 
tacles without saying a word, and 
as | was never very talkative, I 
waited very quietly till he should 
commence the conversatior. ‘ You 
have been at the wars, Captain?’ 
he said. I ag gate wae 
things those wars, this Water- 
loo, that the people talk so much of, 
was a bloody fight? ‘ Yes, I 
said. ‘A bloody fight—a very 
bloody fight’—he went on—‘ but 
what js that, sir, to the great battle 
““VOLs XXXIV. NO. CCX. 
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of Armageddon, hundreds of thou- 
sands upon either side—earth shak- 
ing—sea trembling—pray, are you 
a student of the apocalyptic com- 
mentaries ?” 

**« Commentaries !’ I said, glad to 
catch at least a word I had heard 
before—‘ oh, I recollect Czesar’s 
Commentaries very well,—some 
good fighis there, sir.’ 

“* Yes, sir, but Armageddon is the 
greatest fight of all. Compared to 
it, this Waterloo is but a quarrel 
among some school-boys—the Duke 
of Wellington but thestrongest bully 
of the school—but when the devil 
himself is let loose and placed at the 
head of an army’—— e 

“* Pil back the Duke against him 
for a rump and dozen,’ said I, 
‘ horns, tail, and all.’ 

“ The little old man looked quite 
confounded at my reply—put on his 
spectacles, and in a very short time 
got up and bade me good morning. 
ie has published a huge book, giving 
a full description of the battle; he 
is a little cracked, I suppose, in the 
upper story, but not a bad fellow for 
all that,—he drank port wine like a 
sure, and did not trouble his 
riends with much conversation. 
Several other people called on me, 
but we did not find each other very 
delightful, so after I had returned 
their visits, we nodded very politely 
when we met in the country 
but never troubled our heads about 
talking. At last a gentleman called 
on me, of the name of Jenkins—he 
was a fellow quite after my own 
heart,—had the best cellar in the 
county, said very little about it, but 
did his work after dinner like a man. 
Jenkins and I were sworn friends in 
a very short time. He was about 
fifty years of age, round, short, and 
ruddy. He had a capital house about 
half a mile from the village, and his 
elder sister, a widow, took care of 
his domestic concerns, as his daugh- 
ter, a very pretty little girl of six- 
teen or seventeen, was thought too 
young to be installed as mistress of 
the family. Well, it was quite de- 
lightful, after driving through the 
beautiful scenery of that neighbour- 
hood, or hearing my reverend {riend’s 
account of some new vision, or his 
interpretation. of some old one, to 
walk quietly over to ‘ The Farm,’ as 
Jenkins’s villa was called, and haye 
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a cozy dinner and. a quiet bottle or 
two of port. The whole family were 
always so happy to see me+~Mrs 
Meddleton, the widow, and little 
Julia, the daughter, seemed to con- 
tend which should be mosthespitable. 
Sometimes they came down in the 
same way and visited me at my little 
box in the Mews On these ‘occa- 
sions Mrs Meddleton always did me 
the honour to preside at my table, 
and little Julia, with whom, as I had 
nothing else to do, I was very much 
inclined to fall in love, seemed to 
make herself quite at home. In the 
meantime, old Jenkins and I sat 
opposite to each other, and pushed 
the bottle between us, very often 
without saying more than a word or 
two by the hour. The ladies were 
both what is called romantic, ‘and 
used to talk a great deal about moon- 
light and nightingales. I thought it 
a capital joke to hear the old lady 
ing so poetically, and Julia 
seemed to enjoy the fun of ‘it as 
much as I.» When they left my cot- 
tage, I generally shewed them 
— the fields, and often accom- 
them the whole way home. 
ell, this ‘sort of thing went on ‘de- 
lightfully for I should: think ‘two 
years. Julia was now as charming a 
creature as I had ever taken 
trouble to suppose women could be 
made. She was beautiful and merry; 
and I must say, I began to think that 
I was a favourite with her. 
Tobe sure I never paid her any com- 
pliments, or put myself greatly out 
of my way to shew my affection; 
but, by Jove, about the end of the 
second bottle, strange feelings used 
to find their way into my heart, and I 
thought so much of her lovely fea- 
tures, that often through the haze of 
my segar, I have fancied I saw her 
smiling and looking very gracious, 
when perhaps it was only her father 
whiffing away as fast as a volcano. 
In the meantime, the old lady con- 
tinued to be as kind as ever. She 
kept on’ quoting nonsense out of 
novels or romances, and was very 
well pleased with the ‘ yes’ or 
* no, asthe case might be, with 
which I replied to her rhapsodies. 

“ About this time'a former pupit of 
our clergyman, Frank Walton, came 
down from Oxford to visit ‘his’old 
preceptor. The old man wav half 
mad with pride and vanity, as Frank 
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(July, 
had taken some classes; or medals, 
or whatever they call their honours 
at the University, ‘and invited us all 
to a dinner: in) celebration ‘of the 
event. We went; upon my honour 
he was a very good fellow that Frank 


Walton for a young one, and a chap 
who had done nothing but turn over 
old musty parchment, instead of 
handling a sword. We managed to 
make old Armageddon as happy, and 
nearly as noisy as if he had been pre- 
sent at the battle ; and saw the Jen- 
kins’s safe across the fields with the 
steadiness of ‘a couple of field mar- 
shals. He —_ —_ with me to 
my cottage, and we had a very agree- 
able chat over a glass of brane and 
water and a segar,—that’ is to ‘say, 
he had most of the chat to himeelf, 
and a devil of a fellow to talk he was. 
He spoke of the Jenkins’s. They»had 


. been old friends of his whem he 


lived at: the Rectory, and he: really 
spoke so warmly and kindly of them 
all, that I could not resist hinting to 
him, in rather an obscure way, that 
L had some hopes ef becoming one 
of Mr Jenkins’s family: Jenkins, 
I said, has been quite a ‘brother 
to me already, so that we ‘scarcely 
require any relationship to make ‘us 
more intimate and friendly. ‘The 
young collegian shook me by -the 
hand, and pm a mene meon my 
prospect. ‘He did not believe) he 
said, ‘there was 2 more amiable 
creature in the world than the object 
of my choice. We had some more 
segars with accompaniments, on'the 
strength of our new acquaintanee, 
and parted the best friends im°the 
world. Next evening, as b'sawn- 
tered up to the farm, 1 saw little Julia 
and Frank Walton straying slowly 
up the avenue before me.  [ goton 
the grass at the side, so as to make 
no noise, and got quite close upon 
them before they perceived my ap- 
roach. In answer to something 
alton said, I heard the young Jady 
reply, in what I took to be rather an 
agitated tone—‘ I have seen his at- 
tentions for some time, and my aunt, 
I fancy, sees them too.’ The devil 
she does, thought I. vk 
. #f De-you think your father would 


v@pprove-of it?’ said: Walton: 


“ST dont see: how he could‘make 


“any: objection. Mr Withers seénis 


‘already a great favourite with: him. 
P'myself should be quite pleased, 
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and my aunt;lam surey will be de- 
lighted.’ v3 

“« Sweet angel!’ I snid' to! myself, 


‘ she willbe quite. pleased.) |» was 
just rushing up to thank her for the 
delightful discovery I had made, 
when Walton saw me, snatched my 
hand, and shook it very warmly. 
Julia, in the meantime, being very 
much startled by! my unexpected 
appearance, made the best of her 
way to.the house.. ‘I have done 
the business for you,’ exclaimed 
Walton, with the. most friendly 
warmth. ‘ Father, aunt, and daugh- 
ter.will all be delighted with what- 
ever proposal you choose to make. 
As a very. old friend of the family, I 
mentioned the subject to Miss Julia 
just as you.came up, and I assure 
you,-her heart is entirely on. your 
side,’ I never was:\so0 happy or 
proud in -my ‘life: 1 thanked the 
jolly young Oxonian as kindly as I 
could, and asked him to. consult with 
me that evening, over some brandy 
and water and'segars. When we 
arrived.at) Mr Jenkins’s, the whole 
ore coma yroman than ‘ever. 
alton, by way of preven any 
awkwardness Which. dulia stelghe 
feel, under such interesting circum- 
stances, took the care of entertain- 
ing her entirely 'upon himself. He 
whispered ‘with ‘her on the sofa ; 
and. once or twice, when I heard my 
name .mentioned, I looked at her, 
and found such a beautiful and 
‘merry sort of suvile upon her coun- 
tenance, thatJ; became more and 
mere convineed- that the young 
creature, by'some means or other, 
had fallen de tely in love with 
me. ‘Old Jenkins. filled his glass, 
and drank my health with a look of 
very particular meaning. The old 
jady sat-simpering beside me on the 
sofa, thinking it a capital thing, no 
doubt, to have something to say in 
80 re hey . a mar- 
riage. si eeply every 
‘new and Sentens as I supposed 
the business put her in mind of her 
own courtship, [ did not like to take 
any nétice’ of her, proceedings. | I 
merely told her to, cheersup .and 


vlook: happy, for 1 had something to 

say to her -brother, which she woyld 
shemperhaps, net very-sorny, to hear. 
fSweetereature/! so kind, socom- 
‘passionate!’ she said; loolsing| at 
(me mith such @ icursedly comical 
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leer; uponsihex .face—that I could 
scarcely keepo deom, laughing—and 
thien-hiding. her eyes in her handker- 
chief. 5 eb . 

“* Obd?, »saidsold. Jenkins, ‘ I 
one something of the business, 

ithers, . Lgive my hearty consent; 
but you had better settle the whole 
matter with my sister. The ladies 
know better about these things than 
we do.’ 

* Saying this, he finished his glass 
in a twinkling, and telling us he was 
going after Walton and Julia, whe 

ad y reaener the summer-house, 
he disappeared, Jeaving me alone 
with Mrs Meddleton, 

I filled upmy glass, and sat silent 
for some time, not knowing very well 
how to open. the business to sucha 
silly,.'xomantic,.sort of old lady. 
But in alittle, she took up the sub- 
ject herself. 

£¢ © Have you been long unattach- 
ed, Captain Withers,’ she said in 
a very sentimental voice. 

“* About four years and a half,’ I 
replied,.‘,ever since a very few 
months after the peace.’ 

*< But. previous to that time,’ the 
old fool. continued‘ previous to that 
time, L think Lcould tell from yew 
face and manners,.you have 
more than ence engaged.’ 

“ Here, thought I, this silly crea- 
ture is going to. bother my life out 
about Waterloo and the Duke of 
Wellington. . Yes, madam,” I re- 
plied, ‘ I-have had my share in nine 
serious engagements, besides ten or 
twelve trifling little affairs not worth 
speaking of.’ 

“* Then, I perceive, you have been 
a man of very diffusive gallantry,’ 
she said with a simper. 

“ Diffusive gallantry! thought L 
There’s a phrase! ‘ Why yes, Mrs 
Meddleton, we all of us did our best 
to follow the Duke’s. example, and 
he is a devil of a fellow to come up 
to the scratch!) 4) 

“< Ah! Captain Withers,’ shecried, 
‘you. havea soul; far, far abeve 
seratehing! happiness, contentment, 
Serene wil yd oe become 
your quiet home, e scratching, 
striving, and: fighting you: confess 
iyom wereept: to, meet with im. your 
omiscelianedns engagements. 
ploe{Wesf, said, wery deily, wishing 


thei step hernrnionsensé ; but all my. 
jatteinpts wene vain. 
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«* You have.a nice, cattage an, the 
wile Wider elegant 


P a retire pede 
«“‘Tsuspect, madam, you havebeen 
studying the adyertisement—but jit 


Said something about the retirement 


of'a, poet—nothing that I recollect of 
about.a warrior.’ 

“* A poet!—so, my heart’s fond- 
est longings at length are realized. 
You are a poet, Captain Withers; I 
have suspected it a long time, What 
a cheering employment for your 
lonely hours’? The lines to a Rebin 
Redbreast in the Warwick M Mes . 
Tight my, yours ? sweet, beau uldee 

“*No; I never. wrote aline of any 
such cursed nonsense in my life.’ 

“* Ah! ina higher strain—-an ode, as 
perhaps, or an epic—grand, over- 
whelmin sublime.’ 

T tonk two or three gulps of the 
port, and.did not answera word; At 
ast. I said, ‘Mr Jenkins, madam, left 
me here,.to consult you,on a very 
tender subject. . Your brother, as, he 
told us, givesbis consent : your niece 
has no. objection—and. I only walk 
~ serene to consider myself the 
ppiest, of men,’ 
held. down her head and mut- 
ras ‘charming, eloquent, touch- 
ing!” and then ‘ooking me, in. the 
face, said,‘ Is, it then possible that 
wei can.imagine for a moment that 
sera scrupulosity of mine 
should der an event which will 
gize s0 much oe to every mem- 
Ber of my family ? no! away foolish 


and. a fat dull delays! I 
ince devote myscl to your aig !? 
ou. are. very obliging 
Meddleton; would you He me ‘de 


favour to name as early a day as, after 
pi tel niece, you conve- 


P sh ‘exclaimed—* I con- 
sult + Rae 4 


, nor brother, nor any 
one but. myself. Whatever day is 


mont.agreeshle to you, you will find 


no impedient. cast in ‘the way by avy 


one in this family.’ 


» $4 You are very ’ kind. Iwill us rou 


know i in a few days, as soon as Is is 


have completed, tions. In 
the Sr ime. penis just, finish, t] ie 
join the party, on 4 


mt i do, my captain! exelaim- 
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ptuou it d—fit fox the abo F 





(ail y 
ed the lady, with, the tears “actually 
standing in her eyes. 

“<Tam sorry,Mrs Meddleton Met 
not a captain as you call me. x lain 


lieutenant’s wife is all the rank I can’ 


offer,’ 
* «Happier in that capacity than as 
a general's lady—polite, courteous, 
enchanting !’ 
*** Well, madam, I may consider 
every thing satisfactorily settled ?” 
“* Yes, all, my Withers !° ‘ 
“<« D—n your Withers, I muttered, 
and heen out ¢ ie room, 4 
a oung Walton stayed to su 
with the family that night. . Loye, i 
am. sure, is a very healthful-occu nd 
tion, for I never ate with so havea 
an appetite in my life. Ham, ilies 
tongue disappeared in no time, an and 
or drinking, meanest 1 thour 
ald Jenkins 4 hapauid ever ave i 
one sw vast tumblers to 
other’s eee In fact, the old, a 
tleman got as ares ag a lord. 
can’t say | myself was Ae 
sober,. and. the young Oxonian, 
though I perceived: he shyed the 
bottle every time it came, round, 
sang, and laughed, and reeled Boat 
"he.had been mad. I.could hot 
help thinking there was some |; 
sham in it, but, L thought if he’ 
such an ass as to : Rect belie the 
when he might be so inr ity, 1 
Toss was his, not mine, Not a wd) 
was said on the subject, of my, ‘pffet. 
The ladies seemed both little con- 
fused at old Jenkins’s, Inquéend 
and retired early to bed, We went 
on drinking to a late hour, and whe 
I offered to go away, ee free 
would not hear 0 ane pr oposa’ 
© Body-o’-me, man—we hae t ‘tut 
near relations oui. at this hour’ ' 
the night. You shall sleep here, You 
shall; Frank can toddle hometo a 
peremege in a jiffy 5 ; but for Pel 
oy, you shan’t stir a step 
have another tumbler, and this segs 
80, ood-night, Frank, my boy. 
alton got up to leave us. ae 
-went with hin to med door, an 
pends at parting, Baie 
had intende a ei 


pe Aye turn for 86 hb: 

ofp my bell gute had paid. 
ooh nothing—notbing,—ollly ‘If 

Rage’ an, alarm. of ,housebre is 

tonight, don’t disturb xO 

ane 1a feolic of miné,’ 


; ore 
«A 
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«¢ What! Sally is it? wild rogue 
—T'll sleep ds soua' as Orphie us—off 


WA YOM oe exh vr op tgs | 
i a ray he went. Tn a short 


A ' 
time after his departure, old Jenkins 
really became so foolish and unintel- 
ligiolen that I was very glad when his 
old servant, William, came in'to hud- 
dle him off to bed. I took my candle, 
and as I knew the house pretty well, 
no.one thought of shewing me the 
way. I confess my exertions had 
searcely been less than those of my 
futuré father-in-law, but luckily I 
had a stronger head. ‘As I stalked 
with all the steadiness 1 coald ‘mus- 
tet along the passage, I came sud- 
denly —at 4 side - ‘window ' which 
looked our upon thelawn,—upon the 
beautifut Ji lia herself. ‘Heavens !’'f 
cried, ner lucky'T’am ! ‘Hush? 
one sale OY Sct ‘alarm’ the House,’ 
© At whia are you doing here, my 
pretty one,—drest, too, as if for a 
romenade,—you' ought to Have 
fee ‘Sound asleep an hour ago.’ 
“Twas, mpted by this beautiful 
pinot 8 sald;—(the devil a moon 
tying off as fast asf can.’ I seized 
her hand as she’ at ed to ‘pass 
me, and devoured it with kisses as 
allantly as the hero of a novel. 
, pulled it suddenty, and rather 
ety ay from me. ‘ For shame, 
ie Me mihi Mares d or 
up,her finger upbraidingly, ‘ what 
we ‘ay baut say” *‘ Your aunt, 
ay dear Julia, may say what ever 
fee Hy willy tongue thinks pro- 
per, but as for you and me, my dar- 
———.’ The young lady had 
ppeéared, and I made such an un- 
conscions lé lurch as I enacted the 
ep that T nearly put out my 
candle. I went to bed, and in about 
a. couple of minutes was as fast as 





ait can’t tell you how long T had 
heen asleep, when I thought [ heard 
a Voice kéveral times calling on me 
to. getup, I recollected my promise 
to, young Walton, ‘and slipping up 
3, Bent et Poe vles and groping 

| the piteh'darkness to the 

% ed the ‘key without the 










d got quietly itt 
in. Thad ot been 
t a econd ini, when 


pe 9 
Bee du 
a ’ i i é } 
e iobdng ait was pool 


even to pretend not to be disturbed, 


‘sée),—* but how I am hur-- 
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I heard old Jenkins, scarcely re- 
coverdd ‘froin’ the effects of his pota- 
tions, Holloaidg’at the top of his voice 
for Jutidthén'a prodigious knock- 
ing at another door ‘in the passage, 
and exclainations for“ Sister !—Sister 
Meddleton !"" In'a irdment my door 
wasattacked as if by a battering-ram. 
‘ Withers ! Captain Withers? for God- 
sake answer if you ate Wwithin!— 
Julia and her aunt have disappeared 
—open the door.’ 

“Thus adjured, I could not refuse ; 
I opened the door, and in walked 
old Jenkins, and William close be- 
hind him, while two or three of the 
maid-servants peeped in with the ut- 
most ‘anxiety’ from the passage. 
* Hilloa, what’s the matter ?’ I said. 
‘ Ts the house robbed ?”—* Robbed ! 
replied Old Jenkins, ‘I fear it is. 
Julia is nowhere to be found. Her 
clothes have~all Sin wet I 
strongly suspect she has- eloped. 
* Impossible!” Icried, greatly per- 
plexed,’ * after what happened yes- 
terday, it would’ be madness'to sus- 
pect it.” “My sister, too, is no wheré 
to be found. * Ha, ha, Teried, “that’s 
too much of ‘a joke: Do’ you’ think 
any body has run off with her; too?” 

“ ¢ There’s no saying,” ’ 

“¢ P]l warrant ye agaitist that. Who 
the deuce would take’the trouble to 
carry offsuch asilly chattering piece 
of rubbish?” * +“ 

“ «She's certainly very: sifly,” re- 
plied my friend ;‘ but then she is so 
confoundedly romantic;—and you 
yourself, Captain Withers, made pro- 
posals for her not many hours ago.” 

“*¢ For her ?—for Mrs Meddleton? 
by the Powers! you are facetious this 
morning. What! J make pr 
for her ?—such a queer, old, ridicue 
lous vixen as that * 

“* And why not, sir?’ cried the 
lady herself, coming out-from be+ 
hind the curtain at the foot of my 
bed !—* old, indeed ?—ridicnlous ? 
—silly ?” ‘ 

_ “Old Jenkins nearly fainted at this 
unexpected @ ion, —‘ Captain 
Withers,’ he’ ‘said, ‘this fs’ too’ much. 
You shall answer for‘ this, sir. What 
business has that lady in your bed- 
— owe, 

~ «*Oponmy soul, [should like very 
much if yoa' would ask her!’ Pll take 
ty oath it'Was not by my invitation,’ 


said I. ‘z 
“eT i} tell you'all about that,’ said 
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the lady, casting disdainful looks all 
the time at me; ‘on the first alarm 
of Julia’s elopeitertt; 1-rushéd ‘into 
the p e, not knowing what I did ; 
aud ‘atixious:to' get Captain Withers” 
assistatice; I opened his door and 
called him; he was sound asleep, I 
went up to him and called louder 
and louder, but he seemed to take 
no notice. All of a sudden, he jump- 
ed out of bed, and ran and bolted 
the door. What was I to do? I hid 
miyself behind the curtain till you 
came in;—and now to hear what the 
wretch suys of me behind my back 
—false, inconstant, cruel; O! O! Ol’ 

**T don’t believe a word of all this 
story of yours, said Old Jenkins. 
‘Captain Withers, yuu area raseal, 
sir. You have abused my hospita- 
lity, and dishonoured my family;— 
you shall pay for it, sir; you are a 
villain’— 

“©Very well, old eman, [ 
said, having now finished dressing, 
“go on as much as you like, I shall 
have the honour, the moment I can 


Seetadbrin tones you as 
d@ asa herring. I ce ly took 


a fancy to your daughter, and asked 
your consent to let me marry’ her. 
0 


said you were very happy—this 

old lady said the same ;—but till we 

Wave ‘had a meeting; of course all 
tions are at an end.’ 

““*We shall have no meeting, sir, 
rést assured of that, unless in pre- 
sence of a jury,’ he replied. I put 
on my hat, and walked quietly out 
of the house, leaving the old lady 
with her face hidden in her handker- 
chief, crying out, ‘Oh my character, 

‘poor character !—lost—ruined— 
miserable—undone !’ 

* Well, gentlemen,” — continued 
Withers, “I suppose you all guess 
What Was the real truth of the mat- 
ter. “Walton and Julia had gone off 

ther, getting me into a deuce of 

a scrape by folly. Old Jenkins 
fi them With all his heart, as he 
‘anxious for their evidence 
ainst me. They raised an action 
‘of dam for breach of promise of 
iiarriage. The widow was exami- 


hed’ bythe jury at’ great length. 


1p 


[Jaly, 


She swore to them I had asked her 
to marry—not in precise words, for 
Iwas the’ most silent gentleman she 
had ever met with—but that I had 
told’ her; E sighed for a friend’s com- 
pany—meaning her by the word 
‘friend.’ I was only a lieutenant 
then, you’ll remember, and had some 
thoughts of giving Jack Morre]l the 
difference for acaptaincy in the line. 

* Old Armageddon swore that I 
had certainly given him to under- 
stand that 1 was soon to be a bro- 
ther of Mr Jenkins’s. 

“ Julia herself declared that she 
had looked upon her aunt as the 
cause of my frequent visits to their 
cottage, and related conversations, 
which she had understood in quitea 
different way from what I had meant 
them. 

“ Waltonswore that I informedhim 

sitively I was going to marry Mrs 

eddleton. 

“ But when old Jenkins told them, 
in addition to all that the others had 
said,;'the story of her being found, 
under very suspicious circumstances, 
in my bedroom, the whole jury rose 
up in an agony of indignation, re- 
turned a verdict for the full amount 
of the damages, and expressed great 
sorrow they had not been laid: at 
a higher sum.’ What could twelve 
lew fellows, shut up im a box, know 
of promises of marriage, tender feel 
ings, harrowing distress, and all the 
nonsense a clattering fellow in a wig 
talked to them about? But still they 
nabbed me, you'll perceive. I had 
to pay two thousand pounds, besides 
a great deal more: for: expenses: ‘I 
gave up my castellated cot age; used 
great exertions to get on full pay, 
and have never from that day te this 
said a civil word to a woman, espe- 
cially to a widow.” 

* Did you call old Jenkins out ?” 
said Somers. 

“ Ob, the old fellow would not 
come ;—but, drink on, my boys; and 
ask me no more questions. I’ve told 
you the whole. of my story, and not 
another syllable shall you get from 
me to-night.” 
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Tue- condition: of )}Germany. since 
the commencement of what has been 
appropriatel ytermed the /atest butnot 
the Jast French Revolution, furnishes 
some instructive lessons to all those 
who identify national prosperity, 
tranquillity, or improvement, with 
the possession of representative go- 
vernments; and anticipate oppres~ 
sion, suffering, discontent, stagnation 
of intellect, and degradation of na- 
tional oe as the necessary 
consequences of every government 
front which the popular element is 
excluded, in the shape of a direct 
controlling power. It is fortunate 
that as yet the <n is interesting, 
rather) in its philesophical aspect 
than in a picturesque point of view. 
The revolutionary tragedy has not 
yet been tried on so _— a stage, or 
brought out with the same splen- 
dour of machinery, dresses, and de- 
corations, in'Germany;, as in France 
and England. The streets of Munich 
and Dresden have not yet been illu- 
minated by a three days’ conflagra- 
tion; ‘and, the: tumultuous. assem- 
blages in Brunswick, Cassel, and 
Rhenish Bavaria, shew rather poorly 
beside the masses of the Marseillese 
and Lyonnese: resisting the armed 
legions of Soult, or the hundred 
thousand Parisians contending with, 
and almost victorious over, the whole 
military force of Paris, aided by the 
National ‘Guard, in the emeutes of 
June—the natural: pendant to the 
glories:of July. «But though the ex- 
citement arising from such exhibi- 
tions'as these be wanting, there are 
peculiar features in the case of Ger- 
many, which render the action of 
revolutionary principles in that coun- 
try a subject of more than ordinary 
interest: Among a population such 
as that of France, vain, irreligious, 
inconstant, incapable of appreciating 
the blessings of order and tranquil 
government, revolutions hardly ex- 
cite surprise ; nor does any one who 
has watched the progress of her for- 
mer revolutionary movement, feel 
much difficulty in foreseeing the 
course, and ultimate termination of 
the present. Given—a Monarch, 
the creature of a revolution, and 
compelled to rest his authority on 


that, basis; @, vacillating Ministry, 
dependent on favour. for 
their. political,.existence; an. un- 
princiied.sad ambitious population, 
sensible of, its.own giant strength, 
and. determined to use it tyrannously 
as a giant ;—and it requires no great 
sagacity to work out the remaining 
terms of the political equatioa—from 
the first glowing and triumphant an- 
ticipations of hope, through the an- 
xiety, restlessness, and despondency 
that succeeds them; and so on, to 
the deepening distress, the violence 
which results from misery and ter- 
ror, and to, that universal sense of 
intolerable suffering which at last 
gradually expels the poison of demo- 
cracy from society, and restores the 
frame, se *ely shattered, indeed, and | 
weakened, to, comparative health. 
But Revolution presents itself ina 
more novel,.character, where it is 
inoculated into a healthier frame, in- 
stead of being generated there by.its 
own. evil. te ies ;—-when the in- 
fection is conveyed into the, midst of 
a people, whose sounder habits we 
should have been disposed to think 
the most enlaviain’ to soins its ins 
uence; where religion, though ra- 
tionalized away to nothing among 
the higher classes, still retains. a firm 
Se une ingens simeriee 
e $ where,. 
national character is as 
for earnestness and steadiness, as 


that of the French is conspicu 
for the reverse; where. oil iostuae 


tions, old habits, old f old. at 
tachments, and old prejudi exist 
in some force, all operating with a 
coun influence st the 
o nistdianangpesd eos eanae 
t might be sup i every, Da- 
tional feeling and recollection would 


have .been up in arms again 
impulse emanating feo a. gee 
which had never been'con with 
Germany save in the character of a 
treacherous ally or an insulting and 
merciless oppressor. Such is the 
case with Germany at this moment. 
National character, manners, 

habits of thinking,—the recollection 
of the sufferings and humiliation 


st any 


whichthefirstFrench Revolution was 
the means of inflicting on the Ger- 
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in that country, appeared itoceem- 
bine 
tion of revolutionary opinions;;and 


yet, if we find that in the course ofa: 


few, years, since the ilLomened: ne- 
volution .of 1830, ‘the ‘centre aud 
south. of Germany have been the 
constant ‘theatre of tumults,: insur- 
rections, and. bleodshed ;—shat, the 
aid of France—-of that power which 
had already trampled. the liberties of 
in the dust, and is ready to 
do so again-—has been invoked and 
courted by the liberals of Germany; 
—that the. character, of. its public 
peounmte so remarkable for the se- 
iety and morality of its tone, has 
lately emulated all.the indecencies 
and atrocities of Parisian\ jourmal+ 
ism ;—that at last the audacity ef the 
democratic faction has reached such 
a height; that at a great, meeting, 
openly. convoked, and, attended by 
thousands, at Hambach, the determi- 
nation, has been plainly avowed, to 
overthrow, the existing German con- 
stitution, to substitute a demecratic 
government in, each separate state, 
and forma new; German. body, ‘from 
which the. obnoxious states of Prussia 
and Austria.are.to be excluded.;-— 
that the, result of this daring. violation 
of law. has..lately, appeared. in. the 
conspiracy and attempted revolt at 
Francfort, and, the still later repeti- 
tion. of, the’ same scenes. this, year 
at. Hambach;—if such convulsive 
movements and destructive opinions 
ares awiseniz succeeded. heate 
tranquillity and social order 
which formerly, preyailed, and. that 
ina country which has noe material 
wants to, complain of, it. presents a 
proof. of the insidious nature and 
tremendous activity of the democra- 
tic principle, more decisive and.ap- 
palling than any thing which the 
twice-told., tale of revolution in 
fance can afford. 
. Bat the; point. of view. in which 
perhaps its importance is most, obvi- 
ous. is, that it affords an opportunity 
of comparing the action of the Revo- 
fanowery principle on the different 
forms of government of which,the 

eT, ieDieth composed, from the 
Austrian, almost unlimitediin theory, 
though perfectly, limited, in, practice 
‘by immemorial usage, to, the more ji- 
mited monarchy of Prussia, themew- 
anadeconstitutional states of Bayaria, 


rol 
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Baden, Cassel,fanid:W intembeng, and 
the.alniost demoortatic constitutions 
of. the frée towns.oclé; for instatce, 
ithad been;found thatthe destroying 
angel of Revolution, while he smoté 
to,the ground; despotic empires and 
warlike monarchies in his progress 
through Germany, had everywhere 
passed,.over those whose lintel and 
deor-post bore the protecting charm 
of “ Constitutions,” we sheuld begin 
to be converts. towards the modern 
creed, which places the ex ternal-sé- 
curity and internal: tranquillity and 
prosperity of states in the machinery 
of popular elections,a representative 
chamber exercising a direct control 
over, the functions.of government, 
andthe other constitutional checks, 
as they are called, upon the exercise 
ofithe prerogative. Busif;on the con- 
trary, we find this result-precisely re+ 
versed,;-—if the storm.which has con 
vulsed or shaken to’ pieces those mo- 
dern creations, has: passed harmless 
over.the older, monarchical: gevern- 
ments, the conelusion, we think will 
notiess naturally arise;:that however 
well;the, system of representative 
government may have:been found to 
answer among.a people who have be» 
come, habituated to its exetcise: by 
slow degrees,.and during periods of 
tranquillity,: whem ne; external: im- 
pulse. exists ‘to. disorder the (quiet 
action of its machinery, yet that, 
when suddenly, conferned oma-State 
at the present day, and during the 
pessens fermentation. of opinion, it 
eads infallibly, on, the, first .revelu- 
tionary. inroad from. without, or the 
first attack of distress. from) within, 
to. a contest between | the governed 
and the government; te! the.endr- 
tion of a despotic authority to sup- 
port the authority of. the State;-oriof 
conspiracy. and, treasenable resis- 
tance to subvert. it; and) finally, to 
the restoration of an autherity more 
uncontrolled than before, either. by 
the, slowly gained. practical convic- 
tion of the miseries of: popular rule, 
or by the speedier;-process of;.an 
armed. interference. by neighbouring 
Powers, qe gilt 3 ix 
, Is.not this precisely what-has taken 
)place.in Germeny.? . Has the, moral 
epestiience of Revolutien--mere fatal 
and mere enduring, jwe, féearithan 
stbat phlysieal, pestilence; whichvhas 
dately desolated her cities-—found-its 
-Phigt focus in Austria and, Prussia ? 
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Is it in Vienna ‘and: Bérlin: that its: 


natural’ accompaniments’ 6f blood- 
shed sand buraing have displayed 
themselves ?):' Noi!) In: Austria and 
Prussia—despotic “Austria? consti~ 
tutionless Prussia !+tranquillity has 
prevailed ; the revolutionary clamour 
has: found no ‘echo:'°There there 
have been no seditious assemblies, 
no burnings of palaces and custom- 
housés, no Jeading into captivity, 
and no: complaining in: the streets.” 
The evils of Revolution—attacks on 
property, general: insecurity, | de- 
reasing: trade,’ and violence’ put 
down ‘by violence—have been re- 
served) for ‘constitutional Baden, 
Wirtemberg, Cassel, and Bavaria, 
In’ the) latter, ‘in! particular, where 
the enlightened:and liberal character 
of the: had evinced itself in the 
most anxious desire; not only to im- 
preve:thé:moral condition and phy- 
sical,eomforts of his people, but ‘to 
enlarge to the-utmost their political 
rights, and whese love of literature 
had led :himtopatronize, to no ordi- 
nary extent, the free communication 
of: opinion.jon all public questions; 
where popular’ rights ‘enjoy all the 
oD - pater mahe de sae oo 
r‘of Representatives; contr 1 
as in England; the measures’ of ‘oe. 
verninent)or the Chamber of ‘Peers, 
can bestows where ‘the necessities, 
and.even thescomforts:of life, seem 
to ibesgenerally'diffused; where ‘no 
act of tyratmy ortréachery to tlie 
iconstitation; onthe part of the Go- 
-vernment;is even alleged; the history 
‘oF the Jast'three"years presents no- 
-chinagybut a tf of the system 
fporsuccesstally puisued in’ France 
during'the “‘comédie de quinze 
-qus,” which preceded the Revolution 
of830.) By ‘arbitrarily refusing’ the 
“most necessary supplies to Govern- 
ment,and ‘systematically thwarting 
all:itsmeasures, simply because they 
envanated from the Sovereign, the 
incessant struggle of the Liberal party 
‘was to' compel the ‘Government to 
some violent step which might place 
‘she movement party at advantage, and 
give to revolt the appearance of ¢on- 
netivuttonalresiatance. ms triers 2 
anit cameihto power; and before it 
(iad oan ‘opportunity ‘of acting, was 
cgsbailed! with invective “and ‘coh- 
-sumely'; the audacity “of tha press 
“reaghed-a heichtautter|y inconsistent 
with ‘the very ‘exidtence: of ‘dll’ Po- 
vernment; and when Government, 
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after having too long tolerated the 
dictatorship ofthis fourth estate, felt 
reluctantly compelled tostreteh forth 
itshand;and ‘toy suppress’ some of 
thé more indecent and inflammatory 
journals, * Associations for the sup- 
port of the Press’ were organized to 
assist with ‘money and means the 
les Of Revolution; and to em- 
body m some new shape the destruc- 
tive opinions which could no longer 
be veiled under the old. “At last, 
under the very eye of the Govern- 
ment, and in defiance’ of ‘its ‘procla- 
mations, a convocation of ‘German 
revolationists was called, and opetily 
held) ‘at Hambach; near Neustadt, 
under the patronage'of the Liberals 
of Bavaria ;the ‘mask ‘was there 
thrown off ; the maintenance, or even 
thé amelioration of ‘the constitution, 
no longer fermed the stalking horse 
of the ‘party, but the determination 
was openly expressed’ to overturn 
every established’ ‘government, to 
break” up the "existing ‘Germanic 
constitution, to form a ‘regenerated 
Germany, of which ‘the connecting 
link * was ‘toi be “liberal opinions } 
alt ‘the ‘usualincendiary engines’ of 
processions, ‘banners,’ sungs, ‘and 
harangues’ ‘were ‘resorted ‘to’ to in- 
flame the: mind of the audience, and 
apparently ‘with too great effeet,—as 
the late abortive attempt at insu 
tion ‘in ' Francfort, and’ the ‘wide? 
spread ramifications’ of revolutionary 
intrigues which it has already 
to develope; sufficiently shew: ° Tt'fs 
true the —e in the caseof Frane- 
fort, completely failed ; but the result 
might have’ been very different*if- 
deed, if the peasantry had ‘ot ‘mis- 
understood the signal’ ‘of the alarm- 
bell, and arrived too late ;—if ait ane- 
nymous letter had wot induced’ the 
chief magistrate of Francfort' bey 
the civic guard in réaditiess ton 
upon the’ insurgents’ onthe” fitst 
symptoms of insurrettidit; 6r ‘even 
if the ee been able to 
make “head agafast the “authorities 
Jong enough to enable ‘their ranks 
to be recruited by the hordes of pit 
fligatés’ with which evety large mer- 
Cantile town is'suré ‘to abound: Had 
any of these dircumstari¢es been ‘dif- 
férént--Franefort, the most flourigh- 
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ov UB Gt the ‘avtem pt on Framefort, “we 
doubt not, was but the commence- 
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ment of: a:series of'such conspiracies. 
At this: very moment'we see, by the 
German papers, ‘that, in defianee: of 
the prehibition of the Bavarian Go- 
vernment—a prohibition most amply 
justified by the treasonable doctrines 
vented on the last occasion—a new 
attempt has been made to hold a 
festival at Hambach on the anniver- 

of ‘the last, and that tumult 

bloodshed have been the re- 
sult,. Bavaria is obviously, if left to 
herself, on the eve of a bloody 
and ae oe revolution. The 
histor Baden, Wirtemberg, and 
Cassel, during the same period, is, 
as it were, a repetition of that’ of 
Bavaria. The same system of cause- 
less opposition, intemperate attacks 
on authority, and increasing audacity 
on the part of the press, and the 
same practical impossibility of carry- 
ing on the functions of government, 
from the determined resolution to 
withhold the means indispensable 
for that and thus to lead to 
a convulsion, occur in all. And the 
result has been, that the German 
Diet, who, under the powers vested 
in them as a body by the Congress of 
Vienna, are entitled to provide for 
the general safety, have felt them- 
selves compelled to resort to the 
step of suspending for a time the 
exercise of a power which, instead 
of having been employed for the 
legitimate purpose of protecting the 
rights ,of subjects, had been con- 
vertedinto a:mere engine of ‘un- 
principled attack upon the not less 
clear and well-founded rights of So- 
vereigns. 

We are quite aware that the Libe- 
ral party (in this country at least) 
have a — way of accounting for 
the tranquillity of Prussia and Aus- 
tria, amidst the convulsions which 
have swept like a tempest over those 
favoured children of modern theory, 
the constitutional states, possessing 
@ representative government. This 
tranquillity, say they, is entirely 
forced; the people in both coun- 
tries are groaning with indigna- 
tion under the oppressive yoke 
of their respective governments ; 
and, but for the iron hand of mi- 
litary er, would instantly shake 
off their fetters, and hurry to joi 
the ranks of freedom. To say the 
truth, however, we do not find this 


opinion quite so current among the 
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continéntal | Liberals, ‘who, being a 
little better informed as. to the fuets, 
know better ‘what the real feelings 
of the people in those countries are, 
and also know how impossible | it 
would be, particularly in Prussia, 
(where the military system is placed 
upon a footing which gives to its ar- 
my almost the character of a national 
guard, and blends, in the most inti- 
mate way, the soldier with the citi- 
zen,) to overpower public opinion 
by such an instrument, or to main- 
tain a system of government oppos- 
ed in any important point to the ge- 
neral -habits and wishes of the peo- 
ple. ‘On the contrary, they admit 
and lament the melancholy fact, that 
Prussia and Austria are insensible to 
the blessings which Liberalism holds 
out to them; and that they persist 
most unaccountably, and ignorantly, 
of course, inthinking themselves hap- 
pier under the shelter of their ownan- 
tiquated and worn out feudal edifice, 
than under that modern temple of li- 
berty of which Messieurs Wirth, Sie- 
benpfeiffer; Rey, and others, would 
fain be the architects. “ The Prussian 
opie,’ says one ‘of the leading 
journals of the party, “ supports its 
own system of government with an 
almost fanatical zeal, and is prepared 
to crush the hopes of Germany; and 
trample under foot the rising plant 
of liberty in the South. They are so 
degraded as to be deceived by views 
like this,x—We have bread enough; 
and therefore’ we will have nothi 
to do with a free press; a nation 
representation, popular institutions, 
or the regeneration of a free German 
Fatherland. Such are the sentiments, 
the almost universal sentiments, of the 
Prussian people,—and herein consists 
the degradation of Germany, and the 
curse of our people. * * * ‘The 
Lord has so struck Prussia with 
blind pride, that its happy subjects, 
degraded as their political condition 
is, cannot be brought to confess it.’ 
* * * We might quote fifty such 
admissions from the same quarter, to 
the same peepere Such, then, ie 
the fact. Prussia is happy and! cons 
tented ; Prussia rejects the proffered 
boon of “ tiberal institutions 5” Pruss 
sia turns a deaf ear to the strains of 
the revolutionary sirens, charm they 
never so wisely: Let us see whether 
a somewhat more satisfactory reason 
cannot be assigned for this “judicial 
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blindness,’’)as oun friend Hern Wirth 


would call. it, than either the indif-: 


ference, arising from) ignerance, or 
the forced acquiescence preduced 
by the terrors of military power. 
Were we to condense into a sen- 
tence: what appears to us to be the 
true principle of the policy of Prus- 
sia, and the real cause, both of the 
rapid, and, at the same time, steady, 
advances which she has made in the 
path. of social and moral improye- 
ment, and vi the exemption she has 
lately enjoyed from the tumults and 
dangers by which the neighbouring 
states of Germany have been assail- 
ed, we should be disposed to state it 
thus: :on.the one hand, the removal 
of every real evil, and the further- 
ance of every realigood; on the other, 
the steady denial of every increase of 
pepular power. Without the former 
condition, Prussia never could have 
conciliated, the attachment, and in- 
sured the loyalty of her. citizens; 
without the latter, in these periods. of 
convulsion; she never could have en- 
sured, the safety.or permanency of 
apy established institutions what- 
eyer. The Government which wishes 
to preserve the affections, and satisfy 
the judgment.of the wise and the 
moust address itself steadily to 
the removal of every real grievance; 
to the abolition of vexatious and un- 
equal. privileges; to the establish- 
ment of an equality of rights, and an 
equality: of protection in the eye of 
the law; to the-inflexible mainte- 
nance .of justice and publie prin- 
ciple; to the promotion of merit, 
and. to, the epening of a free path to 
the. honourable exertion and ambi- 
tion’of all... But these important in- 
terests..being once attended to—if 
they, would on the other hand re- 
strain the factious and unprincipled, 
and,secure for the country the per- 
manency of those advantages which 
their liberal and beneficent policy 
has procured for it—let them steadi- 
ly set their faces against the clamour 
for popular power and. popular in- 
stitutions ; let them allow no fulcrum 
on which the revolutionary press can 
test. its, Jevers and then, when they 
are assailed by the ealumnies, and 
Ledarnprvalispeinensteepe: 
‘proudly peint to a . 
pa of| the respective institutions of 
the monarchy and the constitutional 
gevernment, and ask, in which most 
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aaneatytnedpetnoaametona 
religion, educations and: justice, ‘for. 
therealhappinessand security ofall? 

On the judicious! combination; of 
these :priaciples : Prussia.has: acted, 
and she may confidently refer to the 
position which she at present holds, 
not in Germany alone, but in Europe;. 
as the most triumphant refutation of 
the calumnies by which she has been 
assailed, and to the immunity from 
revolutionary movements, which, du- 
ring the late tempestuous times, she 
has ‘enjoyed, as the most. satisfac. 
tory. vindication of the political wis- 
dom by which her course has been 
guided, 


We shall,,endeavour to sketch the 
outline ofthese: great: measures by 
which, since 1806, this calumniated 
menarchy has done more; we will 
venture to say, for the real advantage 
of its subjects, and the elevation of 
Prussian the scale of Europe, than 
all the modern constitutional Govern- 
ments, are likely to do for their re- 
spective States:in as many centuries. 

In doing so we shall go no farther: 
back than 1806, that, peried when 
Prussia had been humbled te the dust 
by. the ;vieterious arms of France, 
and when, to a superficial observer, 
it might have eee her im- 
portance as a European state was 
for ever atan end, by: the large:por- 
tions of herterritory,never very lange, 
of, .whieh she was then deprived: 
Stein; the. able, though somewhat 
rash and overbearing Minister, who, 
by the direction of France, had been 

laced at the head of the councils:ef 

russia, but whose honest and patrio- 
tic conduct soon convinced Napoleon 
that he was not likely to be subser- 
vient to the ends for which he: had 
been placed there, saw the necessity 
of resorting to..extraordinary, meas 
sures, suited to the extraordinary 
position in which the country, was 
placed, javentes to revive its almost 
extinguished energies. | Many..of 
them were ina bie degeae despotic, 
Some of them must be consideredias 
a strong interference! with the right 
of property ; but they were justified 
by; the exigency of| the time, and 
ee the social evils 
_ ey were intended to cures: 
oj The-first measur j 
by Stein related to the condition: of 
the peasantry, a class of men who 




















had been hitherto, tog much, over: 
] : as ; ah, HB)? x 


Ui 81a, risecgm > p 3 tbe 
heir cons tot waa that of vi anage 
(with a few exceptions in the case 
fF the royal domains x) they were 
attached to the property, of . their 
lord; they were obliged to give their 
services to him without cempensa,; 
tion ; they were themsel] ves incapable 
of naling property ; they could not 
eir place of residence; 
their children could not enter into 
other professions, nor their daugh- 
ters marry without the consent, of 
their superior. 
Connected with this wretched con, 
dition, on the part of the peasantry,, 
were various absurd restri $.0n 
the commerce of land, by which even 
landlords themselves, and still more 
the peasantry, were sufferers, For. 
instance, none but a noble, was enti- 
to.purthase the estate of a noble; 
nd, consequently, if an aspiring 
commoner inclined to become a pro- 
stor, he could only do so by pre- 
2 ay POGREDE or purchasing a 
patent, of nobility, or waiting . till 


ose, properties. which very seldom 
came into the market, whieh by some 
chance had, never previously fallen 
the hands of a noble PFOBSIAIOT 

e consequences of such a system 
in, suppressing all energy and..im- 
PSOREMCRS, and permanently inju- 
ring, interests both of proprie- 


rew.,in his, way some of 


tors me tenantry, are obyious. It 
is said to have been mainly promoted 
by Frederick the Great, under the 
idea, that by thus fettering the com- 
poet vi dand, he brary more 

draw the capital of the king- 
Frag Av the, channel of trade Hs 
Lar es, as if any one branch 


of national industry could in the end 
benefited by degrading and inju- 

another. _. 

restriction upon the rights 


ords was this :—The tenantry 
h be said to be divided into two 
classes; the tenants on hereditar, 

leases, (Ey er Baucthle) and 
e s for life, or for a term a years 


p 
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(duly, 
and, as, faryas. we.can gather fram 
t 


any evidence we, have seen, on 

pe Cady ee no power of raising 
the rent, which might have. been fix- 
ed_ centuries, before, and might. be 


quite inadequate to the change which 
had taken place in the value of the 


farm. Even in the case of tenants 
for life, or for a time certain merely, 
the landlord, on. the expiry, of the 
lease, could not himself take posses- 
sion as proprietor, but was bound to 
supply the vacaney by a new ten- 
ant. 


All -these restrictions, either on 
personal liberty, or on the free com- 
merce of land, were removed by two 
of the most sweeping, yet, on, the 
whole, successful measures, which 
ever yet were carried through by 
any Minister. By the famous law, 
of 9th October, 1807, villanage was 
at. once abolished,—-ip most cases, 
from that moment, and in all, after 
Martinmas day, 1810., Let our read- 
ers judge whether the sentiments, 
simply but nobly expressed in the - 
preamble to this Jaw, and its provi- 
sions themselves, niay not be placed 
with advantage beside most,of the 
attempts which, undermote “/iberal’’ 
Governments, have heen made, to- 
wards improving the social condi- 
tion. ' . 

* It isagreeable to thé demands of 
justice, and the principles of every 
well-ordered Government, to reteve 
every obstacle which stands in, the 
way of any individual attaining that 
prosperity which it is within his ca- 
pacity to obtain. The previously 
existing limitations as to the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of property, an 
the personal relations of the agricul- 
tural classes, have been the means of 
withdrawing a large portion of acti- 
vity and strength from cultivation. 
A comprehensive measure is neces- 
sary to promote the common good 
of the state.” A comprehensive mea- 
sure certainly followed. By the first 
five of its provisions, the sale and 
purchase of land was thrown open 
to all; peasants might purchase thé 
estates of nobles, nobles might ac- 

re the possessions of peasants ; 
the privileges possessed by the 
nobility aboye any other citizen, in 
regard to succession to landed estates, 
were doue sway with; the noble: 
m mmiehte without loas of rank, em* 
bark in trade 5. the citizen might he- 
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TOvisions’ rd iw were 

howe at the cordition of vil- 
tt. 6th, it Was enacted, 

oth t toi and after the'9th October, 
the rélation ‘of villanage should no 
longer be contracted, either by birth, 
marriage, the abceptiaes of a situa- 
tion p eviously inferring that condi- 
tion, r even by contract.” . By the 
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s law ‘Was ‘up Wy that 


of 7th July, 1808, an shin bequence 
of the ‘f nk te this Jaw, the ten, 
i Pat ne tera tary leases were 
at < e roprietors to 
rigid “of otto on iving 
up He i third to a 
lord “igs EM inate af of a bare 
su the place o thé 
fo mie Ei heir, ‘the 'land- 
Tord nd th solid advantage of 
ge enigee chef pace dy the 
wae ,, Which he might deal 
wi "he leased. On the other 
pen the fenant exchanged the mere 


not | fenenty ‘in the whole, ‘with 
oft its ‘accom g inconveniences 
aa ora ies, for the surer right 


roperty in. the two-thirds which 
a ENT: ‘left him, | Again, in the case of 
fie pt h Cia ih for life, ora 
their fi tight to 
Ha ee Pott “it°expired with 
itt? jifetime, ae thé ‘determination 
their Tease, might be much more 
doubtfal—they also acquired a pro- 
rietary right in their respective 
Ris, on giving up the one-half to 
the Tandlo d. 
oe remark’ naturally occurs to 
ote on rent le these rapid 


-ompreh rations, and 
a tat sap 
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does) it can d ckly. ‘Tie, 
be said; a sti ‘Hostile! to nveny 
might be’ carried through with equal 
rapidity ‘by the ‘sane “méans'' but 
these, assuredly are mot the” days 
when great’ d its to’ the liberty of 
tlie’ people “dre ‘to’ A. prehended 
from a } the trué 
peri? f pi tae prep ie 
rate of? mE alba the’ other 
nbr ddes* “example: of Pris 
wit ever ‘Sitice if enier 
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not ic ta ‘6 
liberty, re" 1 safin Sting in their Vi 
ciple, 6 rdus in’ their ‘¢ 

quences, de® ius likely'to Be’ hut 
Hed through withoat these pies Ot 
dangets be if detected. It willbe’ 
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the common objection, that Prussia 
has unjustly refused & ‘constitution 
to her subjects ;—that th ough'a direct 
control over thé measures of Go- 
vertiment has not been” ees to’ 
Prussian representatives, t at 
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*, (says “one of the aristocracy, 

' no’ means favourable to) the 

sweeping measures of the ena 
it has carried us forward ai whe 


century: 

Stein did not live to see the 
nificent career of improvement whi 
he ‘had thus opened, carried forth to 
its conclusion while he retained 
office. The influence of B 
which had been at first exerted to 
procure his appointment, was now 
employed for his dismissal. He re- 
tired, and Hardenberg succeeded 
him ; a man worthy to be the suc- 
cessor of so bold and right-hearted 
a politician. But Hardenberg was 
@ greater man than Stein: with the 
same eacity and boldness of 
view, he combined far more caution 
of men, anda deeper 
acquaintance with the various spri 
of interest and feeling which would 
enable him to operate successfully 
on their minds.. Few men, indeed, in 
any country, or in any age, are en- 

ed to take me pes of him as 
a politician ; li in his views, he 
carried along with him the feelings 
and ‘wishes of the mass of the peo- 
ple; ‘and firmly maintaining the au- 
thority of the laws and of the Crown, 
he stifled in the bud those seeds of 
discontent which, as long as human 
nature continues to exhibit its y- 
coloured ‘aspect of good evil, 
will prevail under any government, 
be it as mild or as liberal as it may. 

What the laws of October 1807 
and July 1808 had effected for the 
improvement of agriculture, and the 
condition of the peasantry, the fa- 
mous Stddte Ordnung, or constitution 
for the cities, the last of the great mea- 
sures which Stein had been enabled 
to organize, and the Gewerb Steuer, 
or tax’ on trade, introduced by his 
successor Hardenberg, did for the 
civil and commegcial rights of the 
community. Fommerly the whole 

ntment of magistrates and 
judges in the towns and in the -vil- 
lages' was vested in the feudal su- 
perior. © The inhabitants had neither 
part nor lot in the matter. .A)sys- 
tem of privacy ‘and concealment, 
i werent rer A jet cases; of 
abuse, prevai ‘the management 
of spabliosiuaairutions: » Inlike man- 
ner, a! of guilds) mono- 

Olies, ‘and . ‘cor Bn) Trights;‘ex- 
vending to'every branch of industry, 





(July, 
pe em tty  Sam kept‘ prices 
at a ruinous h yar 

Stein at once decided ‘on tho bold 
measure of throwing open to the ins 
habitants themselves’ the choice of 
their magistrates and public officers, 
reserving merely to the Government 
a power of interference and control 
in certain established cases. From 
this privilege, no respectable house- 
holders were excluded by his munici- 
pal constitution ; the only qualifica- 
tions required in the persons elected, 
were general good character, ome 6 
and acquaintance with business. ‘In 
the smaller towns, Government: ex- 
ercises no control over the choice:of 
the electors; in the larger; it merely 
enjoys a right of choice among three 
individuals named by the community. 
The appointments are triennial. The 
salaries of tle magistrates’ (when 
they possess them, which is not al- 
ways, though generally, the case) are 
dokcieyed out of the funds of the com- 
munity. The duty of managing-the 
common good, distributing and re- 
gulating the public burdens, and lo- 
cal institutions, is intrusted to a class 
of individuals (Stadtverordneten), 
chosen’ by and’ from the citizens 
themselves, whose appointment is 
merely honorary. Means-are pro 
vided for giving the utmost publicity 
to their measures, and of enabling 
every one to judge; by the exhibition 
of their accounts, and the examina- 
tion of their proceedings, how: far 
they have merited that public confi- 
dence, to which they were indebted 
for the rank they hold. 

No one can fail to be struck with 
the extremely democratic character 
of this municipal system, whieh, 
though framed on the model of the 
English, actually carried the princi- 
ple farther than its prototype. We 
are, for our own part, by no means 
satisfied that a much greater limita- 
tion of the elective franchise would 
not have equally well effected the 
end which Stein had in view—that 
of giving the people ai interest«in 
public affairs ; and at the same time 
ea the too preponderating 

fluence which it necessarily gives 
tothe lower classes of the commu- 
nity. Mr Russell» mentions: in: his 
excellent «work on Germany; ‘that 
persons of the upper ranks complain 
that«''the overpowering . influence 


whieh it-gives te the lower, renders 
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it useless for to take, any share 
in civic affairs, and that consequently 
they have. entirely, ceased to do so. 
This, is evidently, a,great defect. in 
the law;/ for the true object was to 
preserve its natural importance to 
property, while the’ cirele within 
which it was to was to be 
ee Of one we feel con- 
vineed, that; with. a municipal con- 
stitution, so democratie in its ele- 
ments.as this, the Prussian Govern- 
ment could not continue, to exist, if 
the direct control of its measures 
were given to a representative Go- 
pera ‘chosen on similar princi- 

Ss. re P 

The: restraints..on. trade, arising 
fromthe privileges of guilds and cor- 
porations, were removed by Harden- 
berg’s Gewerb Steuer, or law of taxn- 
tien on trade, on 28th October, 1810, 
by which one. general' regulation for 
the whole kingdom was established, 
in place of the endless variety of op- 
patent regulations. By this 
aw, the privilege of exercising every 
trade was given’ to every individual 
qualified todo se, on payment of a 
certain fixed: rate to. Government; 
which merely, exercised the same 
sort of control in bestowing the pri- 
vilege, ‘as -our! magistrates and jus- 
tices of peace doin regard to licenses, 
that. is to say, that reasonable evi- 
dence of character and capability for 
the exercise of poe Sagan what- 
ever it may be, be furnished by 
the candidate; a necessary conse- 
quence of the practical extinction of 
those incorporations by which these 
requisites had formerly been decided 
on. Inaddition to themere removal of 
restrictions,the Prussian Government 
have all-along endeavoured to stimu- 
late:imdustry by prizes, and public 
exhibitions. of manufactures of ail 
kinds; which, it.is admitted on all 
hands, have produced the most stri- 
king and beneficial effects. 

This law was immediately follow- 
ed by another of the most. vital im- 
portance. The sufferings and Josses 

duced by’ the war, rendered .an 
Sauber arellodhitunitut toleopyine- 

ergavailed him isop 

tunity to put ‘an-end to dheesletioen 
pro sta inten tetra classes 
tithe community, in 40--pay- 
ment of taxes, which, more than-any 
thing: else, are the causes of | disean- 
tent,:and: the heralds of revolution, 
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The nebility had hitherto onjeyed.n 
immunity fdew taxation on land, but 
by the edictof 27th October, 1810, this 
exemption, notwithstanding the most 
strenuous opposition on their, 

was taken from them, and the princi- 
ple established, that all taxes should 
be paid by each individual, whatever 
might be his rank, in proportion to 
his means. Certain alterations have 
since been made on the details of 
this law, but the main principle. re- 
mains the same. 

This financial edict led to.a revi- 
sion of the laws as to trade, customs, 
and excise, which had previously 
stood in the greatest confusion, Our 
readers are aware, that. Prussia has, 
since 1818, been an avowed patron of 
Free tone (Zale eihenbadetes 
May, 1818, ( Zoll Gesets, n 
plaaded to the echo by Mr i +o 
the British Parliament... It is to be 
observed, however, that it is not ab- 
solute free trade, but. only recipro- 
city which: Prussia advocates; be- 
eause the law distinctly admits the 

rinciple of the necessity of taxing 

oreign commodities in certain cases, 
for the protection of domestic indus- 
try, and threatens retaliation, where 
Prussian commodities are unduly 
taxed, er excluded by other nations. 
Upon the wisdom of her policy, even 
to this extent; opinions will be divi- 
ded, but.there can be but-one opinion 
as to the propriety of extinguis 
at once that-wretched system whi 
converted each separate province or 
district as it were into an indepen- 
dent kingdom, each with its own 
separate tariff, and its own posse of 
“pelting petty officers.” 

The attention of Hardenberg bei 
thus directed towards the state’ 
the finances.of the country, it was 
impossible that he could, overlook 
the inconvenience arising from the 
separate constitutions as to taxation, 
which prevailed among the different 

rovinces. - Even in the.portionof 
ony acquired by Prussia. after 
the war of liberation, there: were, for 
example, ne fewer than Seven, 
eordant systems of taxation. In Wes 
phalia;» the, differences’ were still 
greater; veach \ tt ene - 
own budget, ‘subject, to. 
own taxes, which frequently varied 
i ivelative amount from 
: ont Some; § 
no indirect taxes:;\some had ly 
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any, thing) dlse\; in all, the commo- 
ditiexon:which taxes were laid; and 
_ the rate of taxation, were quite dif- 
ferent from those which existed in 
old Prussia. . About sixty different 
tariffs prevailed in the different pro- 

iwinees,; and as it was practically 
impossible to place custom-house 

officers along the whole mre of 

(each province, smuggling prevailed 
to the greatest extent, particularly 

in the Saxon and Rhenish- Prussian 

provinces. By the law of 26th May, 

1818, above alluded to, and that of 

30th May, 1820, these evils were 

removed; one tariff for the whole 

kingdom, whether town, vil or 

country, was established, and the 

commerce of the interior freed from 

all restraint and: imposition; illicit 

traffic put an end to within the king- 

dom; and the — and most 

expensive system of a te cus- 

tom-housee and police ogmablighmnent 

for each proviace done away: with. 

Itis true the taxes, thus generally es- 

tablished, are ‘on the whole high, but 

not unreasonably so, considering the 

enetgies which Prussia required to 

“put forth during the war, the expenses 
which the struggle necessarily ocea- 

sioned, and the many noble institu- 

tions for the promotion of public pro- 

sperity, hy and intelligenee, of 

which ‘her Government has always 

been the most zealous su er. 

The nation itself admits, that theyare 

not higher than the necessities of the 

state, conducted upon a liberal and 

generous policy, require; and enter- 

tain the most complete confidence— 

a confidence founded on the honesty 

and faith which has hitherto 

characterised all the acts of Govern- 

ment—that if on allowed to 

enjoy a continuance of peace, every 

e deduction will Senate from 

these burdens. Already the duties 

leviable on roads ( Chaussée Abga- 

ben) have been diminished one-half 

since 1829; other reductions are in 

contemplation. And it is generally 

admitted that the expenditure of Go- 

verninent, though liberal in all that 

regardsthe furtherance of national in- 
dastry ot education, is characterised 

by ‘the test economy in’ ‘every 

concerns the mere 

‘of ‘these jadicious ame- 


Ilerationa; and of this Nheral e 
pts pte Ym 1816; are wstontiehing. 
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Within the lastfourtteen years, about 
six’ hundred «German miles” (more 
than 3000 ) of road have been 
formed through ' the different: pro- 
vinces s the course of many of the 
rivers altered ‘so as°to make them 
navigable for shipping; others united 
by canals, and the principal harbours 
deepened and rendered accessible 
for the largest shipping. Manufac- 
tories, public buildings, and villages, 
have sprung up with unexampled 
rapidity. Sandy wastes have been 
reclaimed, forests planted, new lands 
brought into cultivation. From a 
state insignificant as an agricultural 
country, and, with all its efforts, 
hardly more important as a manufac- 
turing one, Prussia, while she has 
augmented tenfold her militaty 

wer, for which she has always en- 
Joyed a European reputation, has 
within ‘that short period emerged 
imto an agricultural and commercial 
kingdom of the greatest influence 

importance. 

We now turn from the civil reforms 
of Prussia to the improvements 
which'she effected in regard to her 
military establishments. The humii- 
liation to which she had been ‘sub- 
jected by the French invasion, instead 
of patalysing her sae oe only in- 
creased het determination to 
into effect such a reform in this 
essential particular as might prevent 
the recurrence of so fatal a Catis- 
bob In ot an effective 

ilitary force, however, Prussia had 


the greatest difficulties to contend 


with. By the peace of Tilsit she 
had been deprived of rfearly half her 
territory, and what remained was 
in the most exhausted and despond- 
ing condition. Farther, it was ‘an 
imperative condition of the peate 
that the standing army should never 
be allowed to exceed 40,000,—a force 
perfectly inadequate for defetice, 
and still more for any effective offen- 
sive operations. 

One lesson at least Prussia had 
Jearned from her misfortunes ;—that 
no reliance was to be placed in the 
hour of danger upon those hi 
troops from other nations, of w 


eat part of her artnies during these 
. ae with the Arse iting ' 
é, }, ane 


deserted 6 thie +4 
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unmusiea! to, Prussian ears,” Laggefly 
_ tuxned their armeagainet their form- 


loyers;., j new: plainly 
‘pereeived (thas) in, the, strength and 
of her, native, youth alone 


io her hopes.of deliverance. The 


merit. of suggesting the admirable 


scheme of. sallisary organization, to 
which Prussia‘owedher triumphs in 
the war of liberation, is due to Stein, 
aided by the militarygenius of Scharn- 
hoxet, though its execution was reser- 
ved for, his, successor, Hardenberg. 
(In.order to. evade the obnoxious cen- 
dition of the, treaty, by which the 
standing army of Prussia was to be re- 
strieted to 40,000;bodiesof the young 
men all. over the.country were every- 
where assambled, who, after being 
trained con Narvamarceseienn ~ 4 
tain, perio riexperienc - 
« fAT8y Wexe dismissed, and succeeded 
byothers;, dyey' way the wholerising 
population of Prussia became grada- 
ally. reined to arms, and a most 
erful militia was imperceptibly fos 
ed, animated, by all the detoraninusion 
sane patriotism and, experietice of 
ffering,..could ;produce,, and only 


aide sabre Hen onoen the dawn.of 


edom began to, neap- 

a aablondrtte snowsaf 
ances ef, 1813 proved 
ficiency, and.when 


~. Wh Lap restored 


fees § 
pai se eid tom a 
diviog her, days of suffering, 


aig re fed ne best, security 
‘against; 


vt law (September 
ahi every born subject of Prus- 
exception of the media- 

Bed erman: princes and their sons, 
| to,enter on military training 

“as as he attains the age of twen- 
4y,.,, The .military..force consists of 
 atanding army, the Landwehr, 
Censter und. zweiter Aufgebot,) or 
militia of the first and. second levy, 
the Landsturm,, The landwehr 

@ the first, levy, consisting of young 
ape RNa 50 WESe -LWo years 


pays witl a the 
ae re etm. 
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. weeks each year; the Jatter only for 
tarm, con- 
si of: veterans: front thirty-nine 
to fifty, isireserved foreases of ex- 
treme necessity,;and partieulatly the 
internal defence of the country. The 
period of actual service in the stand- 
ing army is» three years, after which 
each individual may retire, and is 
only subjeet to the occasional duty 
imposed: on the landwehr, In the 
case of those whose wish it is to de- 
vote themselves to a military life, the 
'strietest dm partiality in regard to pro- 
motionwas established by the law of 
‘1814. » Formerly: none but the fami- 
dies.of| the:moability could attain the 
higher ramks-in' the army ; with dif- 
fienlty,, indeed, could’ the. inferior 
orders,obtaingven'the lowest. These 
Teatrictiond wereatonce sweptaway; 
the: path ef: promotion was thrown 
open in eyery: case:te merit, to profi- 
‘ciency imthe military profession, and 
those,,,sciences; which p nee d 
bear :wpom, military tac Rank 
could only: be) obtained jafter the 
most searching and tigoveus exami- 
mation, of | the: qualifications) ofthe 
sndioiasels if:he possessed these, his 
advancement. was certain... |The am- 
tae ren were. provided. for, vanier 
ing the young men to pursue. their 
‘acionaihal ‘on classical studies duning 
‘the, peried of, service. | In:an) army 
ed on such principles, con- 
of the very. élite of the coun- 
trys, degraded, by no..admixture of 
mere .mercenaries; and resuming 
again, after a short period of service, 
its .erdimary civil character, it may 
be easily supposed that all degrading 
punishments are. unnecessary and 
unkoown, 

It will at oncebe apparent from this 
brief outline, how absurd and unte- 
uable is the idea that popular discon- 
tent is, only suppressed) in, Prussia 
by military, force.;, Where a. large 
standing army is, kept on foot, con- 
sisting of a. class separated-entirely 
from the peeple, and devoted far life 
to military service, such, a result is 
Seat the e;, an | in Prussia, uw por- 
tion Standing, army | who. are 
a for life is insignificant, by 

Mt spore ie portion, of it consist- 
lives their 
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broken ties during their short mili- 
pte and who, after that is 

ér, relapse into citizens again. The 
whole of the landwehrand landsturm, 
of course, consists of persons simi- 
larly situated; they form, in truth, 
justia es of national guard. To 
suppose, therefore, that this vast 
mass, themselves identified with, and 
forming part of, the people, should 
tolerate a government to which they 
were hostile, or could be the means 
of imposing submission to it upon 
others, is an absyrdity too great to 
require any serious refutation. Prus- 
sia, we may be assured, whatever 
may be thought of such an anomaly 
by our lish Liberals, reigns, in 
the eye of her own subjects, not by 
terror, but by love; not by the over- 
a influence of her armed 
masses, but by the grateful reeollec- 
tions of benefits past, and the confi- 
dent assurance, founded on experi- 
ence, of wise and liberal measures to 
come. 

But in no part of her policy has 
Prussia so eminently distinguished 
herself as by her unremitting zeal 
for the diffusion of knowledge and 
education. It is no exaggeration to 
say, that during the last twenty-four 
years more has been done in this 
respect in Prussia than in the whole 
of Europe besides. Amidst the 
depression occasioned by defeat, and 
the exeitement of triumph, this 
object has alike been kept in view 
by the Government. Two years after 
the disastrous peace of Tilsit, the 
Prussian monarch founded the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; even his own plate 
and jewels, and those of his family, 
were sacrificed by him to enable him 
to oa the infant establishment on 
a footing worthy of Prussia. Its dis- 
tinguished success has justified his 
efforts. In the same way, no sooner 
did the peace of 1814 afford a mo- 
ment of tranquillity to Prussia, than 
the University of Bonn was establish- 
ed for the Rhenish provinces,—that 
university, whose character is suffi- 
ciently attested by numbering the 
names of Niebuhr and Augustus W. 
Schlegel among its professors. 

It would completely exceed the 
bounds of a brief outline like the pre- 
sent to enter into detail as to the 
admirable system of education, in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious, which 





(July, 
prevails in Prussia,and which, as we 
shall immediately see, has excited 
the warmest admiration on the part 
of the eminent and accomplished 
French philosopher, Cousin, who 
lately visited that country on an 
official mission from his own Go- 
vernment, for the purpose of exami- 
ning and reporting upon that system, 
We can afford time only for a few of 
the leading particulars by which itis 
honourably distinguished. 

In Prussia, the duty of sending 
children to school is enforced by 
the law itself. By Art. 43 and 44 of 
the general code, it was provided, 
that “ Every inhabitant who cannot 
or will not provide his children with 
education at home, isrequired to send 
them to school at the age of five. 
(44.) After that age, no child shall 
be allowed to be absent from school 
except for special reasons, and with 
the consent of the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities.’ The details 
of the system of education, both as 
regards scholars and teachers, are 
provided for by the Eniwurf, or 
Projet de Loi, of 1819. 

To insist on parents sending their 
children to schools without provi- 
ding for their instruction, where the 
parents were themselves unable to 
do so, would of course have been 
preposterous. For this purpose, every 
facility is given in Prussia, Armen 
Schule,zchoo)s for poor children, exist 
in almost every village; and where 
the parents are so destitute as to 
be totally unable to defray the ex- 
pense of their children’s education, 
assistance is liberally furnished from 
the funds provided by Government 
for the purpose, in the shape of clo- 
thing, books, and necessaries for the 
children. Every village is bound by 
law to have a school of primary in- 
struction (elementir Schule), furnish- 
ed with every requisite for the public 
instruction ; in districts, where the po- 
pulation is both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, a school for the children of each 
religion. Jews are at liberty, in the 
same way and on the same terms as 
Christians, to attend the public 
schools. The total number of primary 
schools in the towns amounts to 2462, 
of which 1696 are Protestant, and 766 
Catholic. In the villages, the total 
amount is 17,623, of which 12,809 are 
Protestant, and 4814 Catholics; ma- 
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king the whole amount, for to-ns 
and villages, 20,085. * The ehoice of 
masters is particularly attended to. 
“In order rightly to fulfil his desti- 
nation,” says the law of 1819, “a 
schoolmaster must be pious and dis- 
creet, and penetrated with the feel- 
ing of his high and holy vocation. 
He must know the duties of that 
vocation according to the degree 
of primary instruction in which he 
is to be occupied; he must possess 
the art of teaching and guidin 
youth; he raust be steadfast in his 
fidelity towards the State, consci- 
entious in the discharge of his duty, 
and friendly and sensible in his inter- 
course with the parents of his pupils, 
or his fellow-citizens in general.” In 
order to secure these qualifications, 
seminaries are directed by the law to 
be formed in each district, (.Schu/- 
lehrer seminarien,) the sole object 
of which is the education of school- 
masters. In these the future instruc- 
tors of the youth of Prussia them- 
selves receive instruction; and ac- 
cording to the certificates which they 
obtain, their chance of a future ap- 
pointment as schoolmaster is rigidly 
regulated. The course of instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools em- 
braces,—1. Religious instruction ; 2. 
German; or, in districts where other 
languages are spoken, German as 
well as the vernacular; 3. The ele- 
ments of geometry, and general prin- 
ciples of drawing; 4. Arithmetic; 5. 
The elements of natural philosophy, 
geography, and history, particularly 
the history of Prussia; 6. Singing ; 
7. Writing and gymnastics; 8. The 
most common species of manual la- 
bour, and the elements of agricul- 
ture. 

A peculiar spirit of religion and 
morality pervades the whole system 
of Prussian education. ‘ The prin- 
cipal end of every school,” says the 
law of 1819, * is to train up youth in 
such a manner as to produce in their 
minds a conviction of the relations in 
which man stands to God, and the 
power and the will to regulate his life 
according to the spirit and principles 
of Christianity. The schoolmaster 
must form the children early to piety, 
and for that purpose must endeavour 
to second and complete the first les- 
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sons.of family. instruction. . The la; 
bours, of each day shall sherete ; 
begin and end by a short prayer, and. 
pious reflections, which the master, 
should endeavour to. treat in. such a, 
way as that this moral exercise shall, 
never degenerate into a mere matter; 
of habit. The masters must alse, ob;. 
serve, that the children attend divine 
service regularly on Sundays. and; 
festivals. Songs of a religious cha, 
racter shall be intermingled with all 
the solemnities of the schools. And, 
finally, the epoch of the communion 
ought to be, both to pupils and mas- 
ters, an occasion for drawing more. 
closely the links which unite them, 
and opening their hearts to the most 
generousand mostexalted sentiments 
of religion. Care shall also be taken 
to inculcate upon the young the duty. 
of obedienceto the laws, and fidelity, 
and attachment to the Prince and to 
the State, that these united virtues 
may awaken in them betimes the sa- 
cred love of their country.” 
We can easily imagine, that to the 
exclusive admirers of Mechanics’ n+ 
stitutions, Penny Magazines, and Sv- 
cieties for the diffusion. of , Useful; 
Knowledge, who consider reli 
itself, or its practical application to. 
the relations of the subject, and the, 
State, as matters with which educa-. 
tion has nothing to do; all this care- 
ful attention to the religious educa- 
tion of youth in public schools, may 
appear a very needless or. bigoted 
interference with the “ rights, of 
scholars.” In England, the. present 
maxim in high quarters seems to. be, 
that as vice is but the product of im- 
perfect knowledge, it is enough to 
give intelligence, and “ then let vir- 
tue follow if she will.” Alas!. the. 
every-day experience of every man, 
must convince him how little seeu-, 
rity for goodness is afforded by mene, 
intelligence, when unregulated. bya 
sense of religion, and tempered by, 
that humility which it inspires; how, 
often, indeed, it becomes only a curse, 
to that society to which, had it. been 
better directed, it might have proved 
a blessing! The wise and amiable. 
Cousin felt and admired the wisdem 
of the Prussian system, and ventured, 
even at the risk of that ridicule with; 
which he seems to. have anticipated. 





7 ’ S it ad RY: reilod 
* Rapport sur l’Etat de I'Instruction Publique, par V, Cousin, p. 107-8. Paris, 1832, 
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\ his observatiqnswould bereceived in 
oFraneb;thus warmly) to express, the 
-feelings with which it/had inspired 
him; aad ‘his!anxiety to:see a princi- 
ople ofthe same kind introduced into 
ithe’ system of public) education in 
i France.* ry 
butt Christianity, or is it not, the re- 
ligion of France? It must be admit- 
'ited'to be so. Iask, then, are we to 
‘respect the national religion, or to 
destroy it? If to destroy it, then I 
grant we could not do better than 
abstain from making it a branch of 
education in our schools. But if our 
aim be the reverse, we must. teach 
our children the religion! which civi- 
lized their forefathers,and the liberal 
spirit of which has prepared and: can 
alone support our great modern in- 
stitutions ; we mustallow our clergy 
to superintend religious instruction. 
* Religion is.in- my eyes. the best, 
perhaps the only basis. of popular in- 
struction.» 1 know.a littie of Europe, 
and have never. witnessed any good 
popular schools, where Christianity 
was awanting: Elementary instruc- 
tion flourishes iin three countries, in 
‘Holland, in: Seotland, and. in. Ger- 
many; and in these it is, profound- 
ly religieus; I am. told it)is the 
| same in America. The little, instruc- 
tion which is to be met-with in Italy 
‘cis: derived -from .the |, Priests. . ln 
France, with few exceptions, the best 
eschools-for the poor are these of the 
brethren of the Christian doctrine. 
Theré:are. some men to whom. these 
things must incessantly be repeat- 
ed. Let them enter the schools 
of the. poor, and let them learn 
» what patience and resignation are 
necessary to enable men to per- 
sist in that. rude employment. 
Where shall we find better nurses 
than those poor nuns, who cherish 
epoverty as, eagerly as we love 
riches? Yes, sir, there are matters 
‘im human: society, which can only 
‘be accomplished by the steady aid 
of: virtue, of religion. The mere I 
think onthe subject, the more I con- 
verse with the directors of the Eco-. 
les Normales} and the. ministerial 
.counsellors; more 1: am. con- 
i we mustgo hand.in. hand 
with the clergy, in 
t4uo 
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-the people; and make religious edu- 


cation! # (special. and , distinguished 
branch of instruction in,our primary 
schools, r 

.Lam not ignorant, sir, that these 
suggestions will sound ill in the ears 
of some, and that, in, Paris [shall be 
looked, ow as. excessively devout... It 
is from Berlin, however, and. not 
from Rome, that | write. He, who 
speaks to. you is a philosopher, once 
looked on with an evil eye, and even 
persecuted, by the priesthood; but 
this philosopher has a heart superior 
to the, recollection,,of any ,injuries 
offered to himself, and, he knows 
shuman nature and history too well, 
not to regard religion as an, inde- 
structible power, and, Christianity, 
when rightly inculcated, as an_essen- 
tial instrument forcivilizingmankind, 
and a necessary support for these.on 
whom society, imposes, hard, and 
humble: duties, uncheered. by, any 
hopes of future fortune, or any con- 
solations of self-love,” 

These are, indeed, the sentiments 
of a philosopher, the words, of truth 
and soberness uttered by a profound 
observer of human nature, who. has 
studied it both in times of tranquil- 


lity and agitation, and who feels how 


much of the moral and political 
anarchy, by wip France is,at pre- 
sent distracted,is owing to,the want 
of this general diffusion of religious 
education. Perhaps the time is, not 
far off, when we may be.destined to 
experience in our own country, how 
little these restraints, by which at 
present society is checked and con- 
trolled, and which, during periods of 
tranquillity, appear to perform their 
office so surely and steadily, are, cal- 
culated to bridle the. passions, of the 
multitude, when that invisible, but 
not unfelt principle, of religious, ve- 
neration which lies behind. them, 
and from which they deriyed, their 
efficacy, is overlooked, or eradica- 
ted from the public mind ; and to re- 
gret that, amidst all the machinery 
of cheap) publications. and. scienti- 
fic lectures, amidst, so much, atten- 
tion, patronage, means, and money, 
Javished.upon the cultivation of, the 


- head, so, little, should have. been,done 
order. to, instruct..,, 


for, the improvement of the heart— 
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80 fittle for the’ growth and oprome- 
‘tion UF thse yit'thes; by which aldéne, 
under ‘any form of goverment; how- 
ever excellent, men are taught) in 
whatsoever state they are, therewith 
to be content. or |’ t 

Wher the system of primary in- 
struction is thus admirably arranged, 
it may easily be imagined that the 
higher’ grades of education, in the 
Gymnasés and Universities, are pla- 
ced upon a basis equally solid and 
satisfactory. On these we shall not 
enter: it is ‘safficient to observe, 
that they have met with the warmest 
approbation ‘of Cousin, who, upon 
sucha question, must be admitted 
to bea ‘conclusive ‘authority. ‘He 
earnestly impresses upon the French 
Minister; Montalivet, to whom: his 
Report is addressed, the admirable 
nature of these institutions, and the 
propriety of imitating them in many 
important particulars. ‘* We imitate 
England,” he observes, “ in many 
things regarding ‘the outward con- 
cerns of existence, and the industrial 
and mechanical ‘arts. Shall we be 
ashamed to borrow from the good, 
the honest, the pious, the enlightened 
Germany, some hints in what regards 
the interior life, the culture of the 
soul'?” , 

Over this comprehensive system 
of education, Government watches 
with the ‘utmost’ vigilance. No 
sooner’ is’ intelligence ‘communi- 
cated to the Minister of Public In- 
struction, that any thing of impor- 
tanve ‘is amiss in a@ particular de- 
partment, than a Commissioner is 
immediately ‘appointed to enquire 
into'the matter. He goes to the 
spot; makes his investigations most 
carefully, but rapidly; transmits them 
to head-quarters, and a decision fol- 
lows almost immediately. In slighter 
cases of complaint, the intervention 
of the provincial authorities promptly 
produces the same effect. The con- 
sciousness of the extrenie strictness 
with ‘which the conduct of the hum- 
blest individual ‘is watched, and the 
celerity' ‘and certainty with which 
punishinent follows neglect of duty, 

Secures ‘a! degree’ of activity ‘and 


ug ST aise 8, ay well as“in every 
— beet publi¢ departnrenit;' almost pe-' 


culiar to Prussia. 
It would far exceed our limits 
were we to enter upon any observa- 


tions on the details of government, 
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‘0? ‘the ‘prom ptitude;:precisieds aud 
‘economy, with! «which, underste 
control 6f:the Regierungen, oriExe- 
cutive ‘Councils uf each department, 
the public funetionaries,; from st 

highest td)thelowest, discharge their 
duty. The machinery of Government 


- worksjindeed, with asmootliness‘and 


efficiency, which any other Govern- 
ment: in Kurope might envy ; arid,at 
this moment, whether in regard te the 
administration of justice, of educa- 
tion, of ‘trade, or of the public»re- 
venue, most valuable hints: for the 
improvement of our own system, 
might*\be sderived from that: of 
Prussia. ‘To the practical application 
of these'we may probably, in a future 
article, returmi( +: 

| (‘Buboall ‘these advantages, moral, 
civil, \commercial;:are nothing, - it 
seems, because Prussia unreasonably 
persists in refusing to her subjects 
a Representative Government. Like 
Aladdin’s palacey all the solid trea- 
sures whichthe PrussianGevernment 
as it stands has to bestow,arenothing 
without the constitutional :roe’s egg, 
which must be hunginthecentre.: Till 
Prussia shall imitatethe example! of 
Baden,and Wurtemberg,and Bavaria, 
by admitting adirect poewer'of con- 
trol over the acts. of Government;Dy 
popular representatives, and givin 

to popular demagogues the meansio 

exalting’ themselves upon the: ruin 
of -established institutions; alli that 
she has ‘done for the ‘advancement 
of society, the promotion:of intelli- 
gence, the inerease of the -general 
happiness, are as dust im the ba- 
lance: In regard to the charge 
which we have often heardsmade 
against Prussia, that the King had; in 
his hour of distress, actually come 
under an obligation to grant a: repre- 
sentative’ constitution, and’ thatihe 
had violated his» pledge, we shall 
merely say, in one word, thatithe 
charge is utterly without: founda- 
tion It rests entirely).on the 44th 
Art. of the Congress of Vienna,and 
in that Article our readers will seek 
in vain for any thing else except an 
obligation’ on the part.of the Sove- 
reigns td giveito their people+and 
that at no definite: peri ; itu- 


‘tions of estates (iStgende. ) ‘Asitoany 


promise of a Representative Consti- 
tution—if by that be meant an Assem- 
bly..of; pepular «deputies, forming a 


(Chambery and exercising, along with 











the monarch, the power of legislation 
—therée is not a word to be found 
within the Act, which countenances 
stich a supposition. The term 
Estatés was one which already bore 
a clear and recognised meaning in 
Germany :—the Landstaende had, in 
fact, formerly existed as an integral 
Re of every German government; 
nd reason and common sense 
dictate, that the term, when used 
in the Act of the Congress of Vienna, 
is to be interpreted in its for- 
mer sense, unless distinctly shewn 
to have a different meaning. That 
the King of Prussia agreed, nay, 
volunteered to re-establish that de- 
ee of popular representation which 
ad formerly existed, we believe to 
be true, and he has kept his word. 
But this much we must be allowed 
to add, that even if a representative 
constitution on the modern plan had 
been promised, the course of events 
latterly in those neighbouring coun- 
tries, where a similar form of govern- 
ment had been established, has been 
such as to afford the most sufficient 
ounds for delaying the fulfilment 
of that intention, if not to justify its 
ultimate abandonment. We have 
already said that with so strong an 
infusion of the democratic element 
existing in all the lower departments 
of her political system, we do not 
believe that a government like Prus- 
sia could long maintain her existence, 
were a direct power of legislation 
conferred on the people, and the 
choice of their representatives placed 
on the same footing with the choice 
of their magistrates and local officers. 
The authority of the Crown, as it 
stands, and the check of a censorship, 
(which is, de facto, administered with 
secular discretion and mildness,) 
we believe to be absolutely necessa- 
ry for maintaining the balance in the 
state. One thing at all events is clear, 
whatever may be the extent to which 
an addition may be made to the 
litical privileges of the people, 
hat by diffusing intelligence and 
morality among her subjects, and by 
pursuing a preliminary course of 
rational improvement in every de- 
partment of government, before at- 
Bs gat any change on the great 
features of the constitution, Prussia 
has adopted the wisest, we may say 
the only, course by which such an 
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experiment, always a hazardous one, 
may be in some measure divested of 
its dangers. 

The constitution proposed to be 
given to Prussia is nearly a renewal 
of that which formerly prevailed, not 
only in Prussia, but in most of the 
other Germanic states. Its nature 
and objects were defined by the law 
of 22d May, 1815. By § 1. It is de- 
creed, that there shall be a represen- 
tation of the people. By § 2. That 
for this purpose, the provincial Es- 
tates Spt opr where the 
already exist, shall be re-established, 
and arranged according to the wants 
of the time ; and that where they do 
not already exist, they shall be orga- 
nized. § 3. That out of the provin- 
cial Estates a general representative 
body shall be elected, which shall 
assemble at Berlin. § 4. That the 
Representative body shall have a 
deliberative voice (Berathung) on all 
subjects of legislation which concern 
the personal rights and property of 
the subject. The right of advice 
and remonstrance they possess in 
the amplest manner; they are 
even understood, like the ancient 
Staende, to have certain powers of 
direct control “in the case of the 
imposition of new taxes, but they 
have not the right of withhold- 
ing the established supplies; a 
power which the example of those 
constitutional states, to which we 
have alluded, shews to be, in modern 
times, the instrument of which popu- 
lar demagogues infallibly avail them- 
selves in order to produce a crisis, 
and either force the Government into 
concessions, or into some violent 
stretch of the existing laws. Asyetthe 
experiment, we believe, has only been 
actually carried into effect in the 
Saxon Provinces, which return an 
assembly of sixty-six members, twen- 
ty-nine elected by the landed aristo- 
cracy, twenty-four by the cities, and 
thirteen by the rural communes. How 
far the business of the state is found 
te be better managed, either for the 
governed or the government, by the 
addition of this representative ma- 
chinery, we have scarcely seen suffi- 
cient evidence to determine. Proba- 
bly the inhabitants of Saxony may 
begin to find, after a few years’ trial, 
like the honest burghers of Weimar, 
after the present made to them by 
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the late Duke, of a constitution, 
“ that matters went on quite as well 
and more cheaply without them.” * 
If, on the whole, the true criterion 
by which the merits of any Govern- 
ment are te be. tried, consist in its 
wise and successful efforts to better 
the condition of society, and the 
eneral confidence and attachment of 
its subjects, none has a better claim 
to honourable distinction than that 
of Prussia, In the course of the last 
twenty-four years, instead of delu- 
ding her subjects with the cheapest 
and the most worthless of all gifts— 
the boon of political eatin! ia in 
general to the wearer as the robe of 
Nessus—she has been incessantly 
occupied in elevating the mental 
and moral character of her subjects ; 
in prnennng their material comforts 
and happiness ; in securing to them 
the possession of those advantages, 
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by wise and equal laws; and the re- 
sult is, that her Government is at this 
moment feared abroad, and love 
and respected at home,—her national 
character for honour, fidelity, mae- 
rality, intelligence, and ] ing, 
among the highest in Europe,— 
industry and trade prospering,—t 
general standard of comfort and re- 
spectability among her inhabitan 
constantly on the rise—and her_ po. 
litical horizon, instead of being dark- 
ened by those storms of lowering dis- 
content which are visibly gathering 
in the sky of England, or those tem- 
stuous whirl winds which have long 

een raging in the social atmosphere 
of France, is illuminated by the mild 
sunshine of present content, and 
exhibits those tranquil and settled 
appearances in the sky, which, to the 
eye of hope, “ give token of a goodly 
day to-morrow.” 
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THE THIRD CRUISE OF THE WAVE. 


** Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain: 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore,—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 


Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown.” 


I wap been invited to breakfast 
on board the corvette, on the morn- 
ing after this; and Captain N——, 
Mr Bang, and myself, were comfort- 
ably seated at our meal on the 
quarterdeck, under the awning, 
screened off by flags from the view 
of the men. 

The ship was riding to a small 
westerly breeze, that was rippling 
up the Bight. The ports on each 
quarter, as well as the two in the 
stern, were open, through which we 
had an extensive view of Port-au- 
Prince, and the surrounding country. 
§ Now, N——,” said our amigo 
Massa Aaron, “I am quite persuaded 
that the town astern of us there 





Chi'de Harold. 


must always have been, and is now, 
exceedingly unhealthy. Only reflect 
on its situation; it fronts the west, 
with the hot sickening afternoon’s 
sun blazing on it every evening, 
along the tae mirror of the calm 
Bight, under whose influence the fat 
black mud that composes the beach 
must send up most pestilent effluvia ; 
while in the forengon it is shut out 
from the influence of the regular 
easterly sea-breeze, or trade-wind, 
by the high land behind. However, 
as I don’t mean to stay here longer 
than I can help, it is not my affair ; 
and as Mr S—— will be waiting for 
us, pray order your carriage, my 
dear, fellow, and let us go on shore.” 


4 ror ws 





* Russell, vol. ii. p. 76, 
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The carriage our friend spoke, of, 
vi the piss a Tat gig,. by this time 

preside, ready manned,—each of 
the six seamen who composed her 
crew, with his oar, resting between 
his es, the blade pointed up, 
wards towards the sky. We all got 
in—*“ Shove off” —dip fell the, oars 
into the water—“ Give way, men” — 
the good ash staves groaned, and 
cheeped, and the water buzzed, and 
away we shot towards the wharf. 
We landed, and haying roceeded to 
Mr S——’s, we foun ee ready 
for us, to take our promised ride into 
the beautiful plain of the Cu/ de Sae, 
lying to the northward and eastward 
of the town ; the cavalcade being led 
by Massa Aaron and myself, while 
MrS—— rode beside Captain N——. 

Aforetime, from the estatessituated 
on this most magnificent. plain, 
(which extends about fifteen miles 
into the interior, while its width 
varies from ten to five miles, bein 
surrounded by hills on all = ay 
there used to. be producedno less than 
thirty thousand hogsheads of sugar. 
This, was during the ancient régime; 
whereas now, I| believe, the only 
articles it yields beyond plantains, 
yams, and pot herbs for the supply 
of the town, areafew gallons of syrup, 
and a few puncheons of éafia, a very 
inferior kind of rum. The whole 
extent of the sea-like plain, for there 
isthroughout scarcely any inequality 
higher than my staff, was once co- 
vered with well-cultivated fields and 
happy homes; but now, alas! with 
brushwood from six to ten feet high, 
—in truth, by one sea of jungle, 
Srrongh which you have to thread 
your difficult way along narrow, hot, 
sandy bridle-paths, (with thesand flies 
and musquitoes flaying you alive,) 
which eyery nowandthen lead you to 
some old ruinous court-yard, with the 
ground strewed with broken boilers 
and mill-rollers, and decaying hard- 
wood timbers, and crumbling bricks ; 
while, a little further on, you shall 
find the blackened roofless walls of 
what was most probably an unfor- 
tunate planter’s once happy. house, 
where the midnight brigand came 
and found peace and. comfort, and 
all the elegancies of life, and left— 
blood and ashes; with, the wild 
flowers growing on the window sills, 
and th Ky pear on, the tops,of 


the walla Ww @ marble 


steps, and 
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old shutters, and window hieges. pnd 
pieces of, china, are strewn all. about; 
the, only tenant. now. being an old 
miserable negro, who has sheltered 
himself in a coarsely thatched hut, 
in.a corner of what.had onee been a 
gay and well-furnished saloon. 

After, having extended our ride, 
under a hot broiling sun, until two 
o’clock in the forenoon, we hove 
about, and. returned towards. the 
town. We had not ridden on our 
homeward journey above threemiles, 
when, we overtook.a tall good-look- 
ing negro, dressed in white Osna- 
burg trowsers, rolled up to his knees, 
and.a check shirt. He wore neither 
shoes nor stockings, but his, head 
was bound round with the usual 
handkerchief, over. which he wore a 
large glazed cocked hat, with a most 
conspicuous . Haytian blue-and-red 
cockade. He was goading ona jack- 
ass before him, loaded witha goodly 
burden apparently ; but what. it was 
we could not.tell, as the whole, was 
covered with a large sheepskin, with 
the woo] outermost, 1 was pricking. 
past the man, when Mr. S—— sung 
out to me to shorten sail, andthe next 
moment he startled: me by address- 
ing the pedestrian as Ce'onel, Gaba- 
roche... The , colenel irned, the 
salute, and seemed in no way put 
out from being detected in this,rather 
unmilitary predicament, He was 
going up to Port-au-Prin« eto take 
his turn of duty with his regiment. 
Presently up came. another , half 
naked black fellow,,,with the same 
kind of glazed hat and handkerchief 
under it; but he was mounted, and 
his nag was not,a bad, one by \any 
means. It was Colonel Gabaroche’s 
Captain of Grenadiers, Papotire by 
name. He was. introduced. tous, 
and we all rode jabbering along,,, At 
the time I write of, the military force 
of the Haytian Republic was com- 
posed of one-third of the whole male 
population capable of bearing arms, 
which third was obliged to be, on 
permanent duty for four months 
every year; but the individuals, of 
the quota were, allowed, to, follow 
their, callings as merchants, planters, 
or agriculturists, during the remain- 
ing, eight months; they were, 1 be- 
lieve, fed, by. Government -during 
their four moaths of permanent dutyy 
The.weather, by the, time we. had 
ridden a couple of miles farther, 
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began to lower, and presetitly; large 
heavy “drops  of' ‘rain fell, and” pre- 
serving their globular’ ‘shape, rolled 
like ‘peas, “or rather 4ike’ bullets, 
amidst the small’ finely’ pulverized 
dust of ‘the sandy path. ‘“ Um- 
brelia” was the word—but this was 
a Juxury unknown to our military 
friends. However, the colonel it- 
mediately unfurled a blanket from 
beneath the sheepskin, and sticking 
his head through a hole in the centre 
of it, there he was like a herald in 
his tabard, with the blanket hanging 
down before and behind him. As fer 
the captain, he dismounted,desincum- 
bered himself of his'trowsers, which 
he crammed under the mat that ser- 
ved him for a saddle, and taking off liis 
shirt, he stowed’ it away in the capa- 
cious crown of his cocked hat, while 
he oncé more bestrid his Bucephalus 
in puris nateralibus, but conversing 
with ‘all the ease in the world, and 
the most perfect sang froid, while the 
thunder shower came down in buc- 
ketsful. In about half an hour, we 
arrived at the skirt of the brushwood 
or jungte, and found on our left hand 
some rive fields; which in appearance 
we could ‘not’ have ‘distinguished 
from:young wheat; but on a nearer 
approach, wwe perceived that thesoil, 
if soil it could be’ called on which 
there was ‘no walking, was a soft 
mud, the only’ passages through the 
fields, and along the ridges, being by 
planks,-on which ‘several of the la- 
bourers were standing as we passed, 
oné'of whom turning to look at us, 
slipped off, and instantly sunk amidst 
the‘rotten'slime up to his waist. The 
neighbourhood of these rice swamps 
is ‘generally extremely unhealthy. 
At length: we got on board the Fire- 
brand, drenched to the skin, to a late 
dinner, after which it was determi- 
ned by Captain N——,—of which in- 
tention, ‘by the by, with all his fami- 
liarity, 1 had not the smallest pre- 
vious notiee,—that I should eross the 
island to Jaemel, in order to céim- 
municate with the merchant-ships 
loading ‘there; and by the time I 
returned; it was supposed the Fire- 
brand! would be ready for sea, when 
I was'to be detached in the Wave, to 
whip inthe craft at' the’ different 
outports, after which we were all’ to 
sail‘in a fleet to Port Royal.) °° 


‘1 say, skipper” quoth Mr Bang, 
ei8OIIht as Siques & M9DorI 
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“«'T havea ‘brent eat mind “to ‘tide’ 
Tom—what say 'you agi oa ie 

“ Why, Aaron, ‘You are using’ tie 
ilP;' that shaver 18 Seducin you dito- 
gethér } but oie} you’ won'ggbe a 
week away, ‘and'if you want to go, 
I sée tio dhjection.” 

It was fixed‘ accordingly ; and on 
the morrow Mr Bang and T comple- 
ted our arrangements, hired hors 
and a guide, and all being in Orde 
clothes packed, and every thing else 
made ready for the cruise, we rode 
out along with Mr S——, (we were 
to dine and sleep at his house,) to 
view the fortifications on the hill 
above the town, and the site of Chris- 
tophe’s i eerie when he besie- 
ged the place; and pretty hot work ~ 
they must have had of it, for in two 
different places the trenches of the 
bésiegers fad been pushed on to the 
very crest of the glacis, and in one the 
counterscarp had been fairly blown 
into the ditch, disclosing the gallery 
of the mine behind, as if it had been 
a cavern, the crest of the glacis ha- 
ving remained entire. We walked 
into it, and Mr S—— pointed out 
where the President’s troops, in Fort 
Pepublicain, had countermined, and 


absolutely entered the other chamber 
from’ beneath, after the explosion, 
and, sword in hand, cut off the storm- 
ing’ party, (which divch this time 


descended into the ditch,) and drove 
them up through the breach into the 
fort, where they were made prisoners. 
The assault had been given three 
times in one night, and he trembled 
for the town; however, Petion’s 
courage and indomitable resolution 
saved them all. For by making a sally 
from the south gate at grey dawn, 
even when the firing on the hill was 
hottest, and turning the enemy’s 
flank, he poured into the trenches 
routed the covering party, storme 
the batteries, spiked the guns, and 
that evening’s sun glanced on the 
bayonets of King Henry’s troops, as 
they raised the siege, and fell back 
in great confusion on their lines, 
leaving the whole of their battering 
train, and'a great quantity of ammu- 
nition behind them. 
Next morning we were called at 
daylight,'and having accoutred. our- 
suhiees for the journey, we descended 
and found two stolit ponies, the big- 
gest iit fourteen hands high, ready 
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saddled with old-fashioned demi- 
piques, and large holsters at each of 
the saddlebows. A very stout mule 
was furnished for Monsieur Pegtop; 
and gur black guide, who had con- 

for our transit across the 
island, wasalso in attendance, mount- 
ed.on a very active well-actioned 
horse. We had coffee, and started, 
¢: the time we reached Leogane, the 

n was high and fierce. Here we 
breakfasted in a low one-story build- 

* ing, our host being no smaller man 
than Major L—— of the Fourth Regi- 
ment of the line. We got our cho- 
colate, and eggs, and fricasseed fowl], 
and roasted yam, and in fact made, 
even according to friend Aaron’s con- 
ception of matters, an exceedingly 
comfortable breakfast. 

Mr Bang here insisted on being 
paymaster, and tendered a sum that 
the black major thought so extra- 
vagantly great, considering the en- 
tertainment we had received, that he 
declined taking more than one-half. 
However, Mr Bang, after several un- 
availing attempts to press the money 
on the man, who, by the by, was sim- 

ly a good-looking blackamoor, 
_aeliend in a check ehirt, coarse but 
clean white duck trowsers, with the 
omnipresent handkerchief bound 
round his head, and finding that he 
could not persist without giving of- 
fence, was about pocketing the same, 
when Pegtop audibly whispered him, 

‘“* Massa, you ever shee black niger 
refuse money before ? but don’t take 
it heart, Massa; me Pegtop will pocket 
him, if datfoolis black person won’t.” 

“Thank you for nothing, Master 
Pegtop,” said Aaron. 

We proceeded, and rode across the 
beautiful plain, gradually sloping up 
from the mangrove-covered beach, 
until it swelled into the first range of 
hills, that formed the pedestal of the 
high precipitous ridge that intersect- 
ed the southern prong of the island, 
winding our way through the ruins of 
sugar plantations, with fragments of 
the machinery and implements em- 
ployed in the manufacture scattered 
about, and halfsunk into the soil of the 
fields, which were fast becoming im- 
pervious jungle, and interrupting our 
progress the narrow bridle- 
paths. At length we began to ascend, 
and the comparative coolness of the 
climate soon evinced that we were 
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rapidly leaving the hot plains, as the 
air became purer, and thinner, and 
cooler at every turn. After a long 
hot hot ride, we reached the top of 
the ridge, and turning back had a 
most magnificent view of the whole 
Bight of Leogane, and of the Horse 
Shoe, and Aaron’s Frog; even the 
tops of the mountains above the 
Mole, which looked like islands, and 
could not have been nearer than 
seventy miles, were visible, floating 
like blue clouds in the misty distance, 
Aaron took off his hat, reined up, and 
turning the head of his Bucephalus 
towards the placid waters we had 
left, stretched forth his hand— 


*¢¢ Ethereal air, and ye swift-winged 
winds, 

Ye rivers springing from fresh founts, ye 
waves 

That o'er th’ interminable ocean wreath 

Your crisped smiles, thou all-preducing 
Earth, 

And thee, bright Sun, I call, whose flaming 
orb 

Views the wide world beneath.—See !’"— 

“Nearly got a stroke of the sun, 
Tom—what Whiffle would call a cud 
de sac—by taking off my chapeau in 
my poetical frenzy—so shove on.” 

We continued our journey through 
most magnificent defiles, and under 
long avenues of the mostsuperb trees, 
until, deeply embosomed in the very 
heart of the eternal forest, we came 
to a shady clump of bamboos, over- 
hanging with their ostrich-feather- 
like plumes a round pool of water, 
mantied or creamed over with a 
bright green coating, as if it had been 
a vegetable velvet, but nothing akin 
to the noisome scum that ferments 
on a stagnant pool in England. It 
was about the time we had promised 
ourselves dinner, and in fact our black 
guide and Pegtop had dismounted, 
to make their preparations. 

“Why, we surely cannot dine here? 
you don’t mean to drink of that stag- 
nant pool, my dear sir ?”’ 

* Siste paulisper, my boy,’ said Mr 
Bang, as he stooped down, and skim- 
med off the green covering with 
his stick, disclosing the water below, 
pure and limpid as a crystal-clear 
fountain. We dined on the brink, 
and discussed a bottle of vin de grave 
a-piece, and then had a small pull at 
brandy and water; but we ate very 
little,—-not that I was not very hungry, 
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but Mr Bang would not let me feed 
largely. 

“Now, Tom, you really do not 
understand things. When one rides 
a goodish journey on end—say 
seventy miles or so—on the same 
horse, one never feeds the trusty 
creature with half a bushel of oats; 
at least if any wooden spoon does, 
the chances are he knocks him up. 
No, no—you give him a mouthful of 
corn, but plenty to drink—a little 
meal and water here, and a bottle of 
porter in water there, and he brings 
you in’ handsomely. Zounds! how 
would you yourself, Tom, like to dine 
on turtle-soup and venison, in the 
middle of a hissing hot ride of sixty 
miles, thirty of them to be covered 
after the feed ? Lord! what between 
the rich food and the punch, you 
would have fermented like a brew- 
er’s vat before you reached the end 
of the journey; and if you had not 
a boll imperial measure of carbonate 
of soda with you, the chances 
are you would explode like a cata- 
maran, your head flying through some 
old woman’s window, and cap- 
sizing her teapot on the one hand, 
while on the other your four quar- 
ters are scattered north, south, 
east, and west.—But Gaudeamus,— 
sweet is pleasure after pain, Tom, 
and all you sailors, and tailors—I 
love to class you together—are ten- 
der—not heartedcreatures. Strange 
now that there should be three 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, who 
never can, by any possibility, be 
taught to ride,—to whom riding is, in 
fact, a physical impossibility; and, 
these three are the aforesaid sailors 
and tailors, and dragoon officers. 
However, hand me the brandy bot- 
tle ; and, Pegtop, spare me that black 
jack that you are rinsing—so.—Use- 
ful commodity, a cup of this kind” — 
here our friend dashed in a large 
qualifier of cognac— it not only con- 
ceals the quality of the water, for 
you can sometimes perceive the 
animaleule hereabouts without a 
microscope, but also the strength of 
the libation. So—a*piece of biscuit 
now, and the smallest morse] of that 
cold tongue—your health, Thomas” 
along pull—* speedy promotion to 
you, Thomas.” Here ‘our friend 
rested the jug on his knee. “Were 
you ever at a Gaudeamus of Presby- 
terian clergymen on the Monday af- 
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ter the sacrament Sunday, Tom,— 
that is, at the dinner at the manse ?” 
“No, my dear sir; you know I am 
an Episcopalian.” 
* And lama Roman Catholic, What 
then? I have been at a Gaudeamus, 
and why might not you have been at 
one too ? Oh the fun of such a meet- 
ing! the feast of reason, and the flew 
of Ferintosh, and the rich stories, a 
fatter than even I would venture on, 
and the cricket-like chirpsoflaughter 
of the probationer, and the lend inde- 
pendent guffaw of the placed'minis- 
ter, and the sly innuendos about the 
land round the Jordan, when. our 
Sreens get half foo. Oh how | honour 
aGaudeamus! And why,” he conti- 
nued, “ should the excellent men not 
rejoice, Tom? Are they not the very 
men who should be happy ? Is a mi- 
nister to be for ever boxed up in 
his pulpit—for ever to be wagging 
his pow, bald, black, or grizzled, as it 
may be, beneath his sounding board, 
like a paddock below a paddock- 
stool ? And like the aforesaid respec- 
table quadruped or biped, (it has al- 
ways puzzled me which to call it,) is 
he never to drink any thing stronger 
than water? ‘Hath not a minister 
eyes ? hath not a minister hands, or- 
gans, dimensions, senses, affections, 
assions? Fed with the same food, 
are with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, that 
another man is? If you prick them, 
do they not bleed? If you tickle them, 
do they not laugh?’ And shall we 
rudge them a Gaudeamus now and 
then ? Shall opera peracta ludemus be 
in the mouths of all mankind, from 
the dirty little greasy-faced school- 
boy, who wears a red gown and 
learns the Humanities and Whiggery 
in the Nineveh of the west, as 
the Bailie glories to call it, to the 
King upon his throne, and a dead 
letter, as well as a dead language, to 
them, and them only? Forbid it, the 
Honourable the Lord Provost—for- 
bid it, the Honourable the Lord Pro- 
vost and all the Bailies—forbid it, 
the Honourable the Lord Provost 
and all the’ Bailies, and those who 
sit in Council with them ! ee it, 
the whole august aggregate of ter- 
ror to evil-doers, and praise of them 
—— well | Forbid it, Dr Cle- 
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“OBY thidtime’ F had sitiggled the 
jug out of our amigo’s claw, and had 
done, honour, to his pledge...‘ Do 
you know, my dear Mr Bang, Lhave 
always been surprised that.a man of 
your strong intellect, and clear views 
of most, matters, should continue, in 
profession at least, a Roman Catho- 
lic?” Aaron looked at me with ase- 
giousness, an unaffected seriousness 
im his manner, that possessed me 
with themotion that I had taken an 
unwarrantable liberty. “ Profes- 
sion,” at length said he, slowly and 
deliberately, apparently weighing 
every word carefully as it fell from 
him, as one is apt to do when ap- 
proaching an interesting subject, on 
which you desire not, to, be misun- 
derstood.— Profession—what right 
have youto assume this of me or any 
man, that my mode of faith is but 
profession ” and then the kind-heart- 
ed fellow, perceiving that his rebuke 
had mortified me, altering his tone, 
continued, but still with a strong 
tinge of melancholy in his manner 
! Tom, how often will weak 
man, in his great arrogance, assume 
the prerogative of his Maker, and 
attempt to judge—honestly, we will 
even allow, according to his concep- 
tion—of the heart and secret things 
of another, but too often, in_ reality, 
by the eyil scale of his own! | Shall 
the potsherd say to his frail fellow, 
* Thou art weak, but I am strong ?’ 
Shall the moudicwort say to his bro- 
ther mole—(I say, Quashie, mind 
that mule of yours don’t snort in the 
water, will ye ?)—* Blind art thou, 
but, lo, I see ?? Ah, Tom, I am a Ro- 
man Catholic; but is it thou who shall 
venture down into the depths of my 
heart, and then say, whether I be so 
in profession only, or in stern un- 
swerving sincerity.” —I found I had 
unwittingly touched a string that vi- 
brated to his heart.—“ I am a Roman 
Catholic, but, I humbly trust, not a 
bigoted one; for were it not against 
the canons of both our churches, I* 
fedr I should incline to the doctrine 
of Pope— 
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‘fathers, Tom, were all Ca- 
oli¢s before me; they may h 
sen wrong, but 1’ am only my 
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Pray,’ Tot; ‘did you ever ‘hear ‘of 
even a good’ Jéw, ‘who, bein? con- 
verted, did ‘not become a bud Chris- 
tian’? Have you ‘not ‘all your life 
had a repugnance to consort with a 
sinner ‘converted from the faith’ of 
his fathers, whether they were Jews 
or Gentiles, Hindoos or Mahome- 
dans, dwellers in Mesopotamia, or 
beyond Jordan? You have such ‘a 
repugnance, Tom,! know; and J have 
it too.” 

« Well,” I proceeded,’ on the 
strength of the brandy grog, “ in the 
case of an unenlightened, or ignorant, 
or half-educated man, I might indeed 
suspect duplicity, or even hypocrisy, 
at the bottom of the abjuration of 
his fathers’ creed; but in a gentle- 
man of your acquirements and know- 
ledge”——— 

“There again now, Cringle, you 
are wrong. The clodhopper might 
be ‘conscientious in a change ‘of 
creed, but as to the advantage [hare 
over him from superior knowledge ! 
—Knowledge, Tom! what do I 
know—what does the greatest and 
the best of us know—to venture on 
a saying somewhat of the tritest—but 
that he knows nothing? Oh, my dear 
boy, you atid I have hitherto con- 
sorted together on the déck of life, 
80 to speak, with the bright joyous 
sun sparkling, and the blue’ heavens 
laughing overliead, ‘and ‘tlie clear 
green sea dancing under foot, ard 
the merry breeze buzzing’ past us 
right cheerily. We have seen but 
the fair-weather side of each other, 
Thomas, without considering that all 
men have their deep feelings, that 
lie far, far down in the hold,of their 
hearts, were they but stirred up. 
Aye, you smile at my figures, but I 
repeat it—in the deep Ao/d of their 
hearts; and may I not follow out 
the image with verity and modesty, 
and say that those feelings, often too 
deep for tears, are the ballast that 
keeps the whole ship in trim, and 
without which we should be every 
hour of our existence liable to be 
driven out of ourheavenward course, 
yea, to broach to and founder, and 
sink for ever, under one of the many 
squalls in this world of storms ? An 
here iti this most beautiful spot, wil 
dark, crystal-clear pool at 
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blue cloudless the everlast- 
ing rocks, with,,those diamond-Jike 
tears ) trickling. down,, their mgeee 
cheeks, impending over us—-and those 
gigantic knarled trees, with their tra- 
cery of black withes fantastically tan- 
gled, whose naked roots twist and 
twine amongst the fissures, like ser- 
pents trying to shelter themselves 
from the scorching rays of the yerti- 
cal sun,—and those featherlike bam- 
boos, high arching overhead, and 
screening us under their noble ca- 
nopy,—and. the, cool plantelnns their 
broad ragged. leayes bending under 
the weight of dew-spangles, and the 
half-opened wild flowers,—yea, even 
here, the ardent, noontide, sleeping 
on, the hill, when, eyen the quick- 
eyed Jizard lies still, and. no longer 
rustles through the dry grass, and 
there. is not a breath of air strong 
enough out of heaven to stir the gos- 
samer that floats before us, or to 
wave that wild flower on its hair- 
like, stem, orto ruffle the fairy plu- 
mage .of. the, bumming-bird,, that, 
against the custom of its kind, is now 
quietly perched thereon ; and while 
the bills, of the chattering paroquets, 
that , are, peering,,at.us from, the 
branches M ger: are, closed, and the 
woodpecker interrupts. his. tapping 
to look down upon us, and the only 
sound we hear.is the moaning of the 
wood-pigeon, and the lulling buzz of 
RAE 8 of ;happy, insects. booming 
on. the ear, loud as the rushing of a 
distant, waterfall—(Confound these 
musquitoes, though !)—even here, 
on this 


So sweet a spot of earth, you miglit, I 
ween, 

Have’guessed some congregation of the 
elves, 

To sport by summer moons, bad shaped 
it for themselves,’ — 


even in such a place could I look 
forward without a shudder, to set up 
my everlasting rest, to lay my weary 
bones in the earth, and to mingle 
my clay, with that whereout it was 
moulded? No fear of being houcked 
here, Thomas, and preserved ina 
glass-case, like a stuffed woodcock, 
mee ee Hall. Lam Ail atin 
Lom, in these respects—lam a, bar- 
Ln and athing of a philosopher. 
] Out tf } 2 4 ; 
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“There is?" plepsuré) id the’ ‘pathfess 
woous,**! rf real rt rome 10 
There'is'a rapture onthe lonély store, 
There is*society; where none intrudes,” » 
By the deep sea, ‘and’ musié in itsroar * 
Idove not: man’ the léss, but nature more; 
From these our ‘interviews; in Which) I 
steal 
From all I may be, or have been before; 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all 
conceal.’ ., 


Yes, even here, where nature is all 
beautiful and ‘every thing, and ‘man 
abject and nothing—even here, Tom, 
amidst thelofieliness of earth, rug- 
ged-and lialf-mad as ‘you must some- 
times ‘have thoaght me—a fellow 
wholly madeup of ‘quips and jests, 
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‘Yet, deem ;not. goodness. on the savage 
stock,, ..., 
OF Outalissi’s heart disdains to grow’ 


even J at this moment could, like 
an aboriginal Charib of'the land, *Jift 
up my voice to the Great Spirit,’ and 
kneel,'and weep, and pray.” 

I was much moved. oe 

“ You have spoken of knowledgéy™ 
Tom! Kfiowledge—what do'l knw ? 
Of myself I‘know 46 little as'T dd 
any other grub thatcraw|s bifthe's 
facé of this world’of ‘sia - 
ing; and'what'l do know, adds Mitile 
to my self-esteem, Tot, and affords 
sitiall ate er to enquire fur- 
ther.—Knowledge, say you? How 
is that gre of sand here? I can- 
not tell. How grew that blade of 
them ? Idonotknow. Even when 

look into that jug of brandy grog, 
(Pll trouble you for it, Phomas.) 
that I know is, that if I drink it, it 
will make me drunk,and a more dés- 
perately wicked creature, if. that 
were possible, than I am already. 
And when I look forth on the higher 
and more noble objects of the visible 
creation, abroad on this beautiful 
earth, above on the. glorious uni- 
verse, studded with shining orbs 
without number, numberless, what 
can I make, of, them? ,Nothing+-ab- 
solutely nothing—yet ithey:are all 
creatures like myself. But, if I 
“audaciously try — to strain Oe 
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finite faculties, in utile 
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ace, for instance; which my reason 
yet tells mie must of necessity be 
boundless—do f not fall fluttering to 
the earth again, like’ an ow! flying 
against the noontide sun? Again, 
when I venture to think of eternity 
—aye, when, reptile as I feel myself 
to be, Leven look up towards heaven, 
and bend my erring thoughts towards 
the Most High, the Maker of all 
things, who was, and is, and is to 
come; whose flaming minister, even 
while I speak, is pouring down a 
flood of intolerable day on one half 
of the dry earth, and all that therein 
is; and when I reflect on what this 
tremendous, this inscrutable Being 
has done for me and my sinful race, 
so beautifully shewn forth in both 
our creeds, what do I know? but 
that I am a poor miserable worm, 
crushed before the moth, whose 
only song should be the miserere, 
whose only prayer, ‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner!’ ”—— 

There was a long ‘pause, and I 
began to fear that my friend was 
shaken in his mind, for he continued 
to look steadfastiy into the clear 


-black water, where he had skimmed 
3 


2 


the green velvet coating with his 


ye, and is it even so? and is it 
m Cringle who thinks and says 
de an likely to profess to 
lieve at he knows in his heart 
to ie? Aeoman Catholic! Had 
I lived before the Roman Conquest 
I would have been a Druid, for it is 
not under the echoing domes of our 
magnificent cathedrals, with all the 
grandeur of our ritual, the _— 
tapers, and bands of choristers, an 
the pealing organ, and smoking cen- 
sers, and silver-toned bells, and 
white-robed priests, that the depths 
of my hearfare stirred up. It is 
here, and not in a temple made with 
hands, however gorgeous—Aere, in 
the secret places of the everlasting 
ferest,—it is in such a place as this 
that I feel the immortal spark within 
me kindling into a flame, and waver- 
ing up heavenward. I am supersti- 
tious, Thomas, I am superstitious, 
when left alone in such a scene as 
this. I can walk through a country 
churchyard at midnight, and stumble 
amongst the rank grass that covers 
the graves of those | have lived with 
and loved, even if they be ‘ green in 
death, and festering iu their shrouds,’ 


(uly, 
with the wind moaning amongst the 
stunted’ ‘yew-trees, and the rain 
splashing and scattering on thé moss- 
covered tombstones, and the blindin 
blue lightning flashing, while the 
headstones glance like an array of 
sheeted ghosts, and the thunder is 
grumbling overhead, without aqualin 
—direness of this kind cannot once 
daunt me ;—it is here and now, when 
all nature sleeps in the ardent noon- 
tide, that I become superstitious, 
and would not willingly be left alone. 
Thoughts too deep for tears !—aye, 
indeed, and there be such thoughts, 
that, long after time has allowed them 
to subside, and when, to the cold eye 
of the world, all is clear and smooth 
above, will, when stirred up, like the 
sediment of this fountain of the wood, 
discolour and embitter the whole 
stream of life once more, even after 
the lapse of long long years. When 
my heart-crushing loss was recent— 
when the wound was green, I could 
not walk abroad at this to me witch- 
ing time of day, without a stock ora 
stone, a distant mark on the hill-side, 
or the outline of the grey cliff above, 
taking the very fashion of her face, 
or figure, on which I would gaze, 
and gaze, as if spell-bound, until I 
knew not whether to call it a group- 
ing of the imagination, or a reality 
from without—of her, with whom 
I fondly hoped to have travelled the 
weary road of life. Friends ap- 
proved—fortune smiled—one little 
month, and we should have been one; 
but it pleased Him, to whom in my 
present frame of mind I dare not 
look up, to blight my beautiful flower, 
to canker my rose-bud, to change 
the fair countenance of my Elizabeth, 
and send her away. She drooped 
and died, even like that pale flower 
under the scorching sun; and I was 
driven forth to worship Mammon, 
in these sweltering climes; but the 
sting remains, the barbed arrow 
sticks fast.” . 

Here the cleared surface of the 
water, into which he was steadfastly 
looking, was gradually contracted 
into a small round spot about a foot 
in diameter, by the settling back of 
the green floating matter that he had 
skimmed aside. His countenance 
became very pale ; he appeared even 
more excited than he had hitherto 
been. 

“ By heavens! look in that water, 
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if the green covering of it has not ar- 
peas fuself a the, clear spot 
into the shape of, a. medallion— 
into her features! I had dreamed of 
such things before, but, now it isa 
palpable reality—it is her face—ber 
straight nose—her Grecian upper 
lip—her beautiful forehead, aud her 
very bust !—even, 


‘ As when years apate 
Had bound her lovely waist with wo- 
man’s zone.’ 


Ob, Elizabeth—Elizabeth |” 

Here his whole frame shook with 
the most nse emotion, but at 
length, tears, unwonted tears, did 
come to his relief, and he hid 
his face in his hands, and wept 
bitterly. I was now convinced he 
was mad, but I durst not inter 
rupt him. At length he slowly re- 
moved his hands, by which time, 
however; @ most beautiful small 
black diver, the most minute species 
of duck that I ever saw—it was not 
so big as my fist—but which is com- 
mon in woodland ponds in the 
West Indies, had risen in the centre 
of the eye of the fountain, while all 
was 80 still that it floated quietly like 
a leaf on the water, apparently with- 
out the least fear of us. 

“The devil appeared in Paradise 
under the shape of a cormorant,” 
said Mr Bang, half angrily, as he 
gazed sternly at the unlooked for vi- 
sitor; “ what imp art thou?” 

Tip—the little fellow dived ;—pre- 
sently it rose again in the same place, 
and lifting up its little foot, scratched 
the side of its tiny yellow bill and 
little red-spotted head, shook its 


sinall wings, bright and changeable © 
il 


as shot silk, with a snow-white pen- 
feather in each, and then tipped up 
its little purple tail, and once more 
disappeared. 
Aaron’s features were gradually 
relaxing; a change was coming over 
the spirit of his dream. The bird ap- 
peared for the third time, looked 
him in the face, first turning up one 
little sparkling eye, and them an- 
other, with its neck changing its 
hues like a pigeon’s. Aaron began 
- to smile ; he gently raised his stick 
—* Do you cock your [het me, 
you tiny thief, you?””—and thereupon 
he struck at it with his stick. 


Tip— 
the duck dived, and did not rise 


again; and all that he got was a 
sprinkling shower in the face, from 


.I fancied, began to peer anx 
about him, and to fidget a good deal, _ 
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the water, flashiog up. at. hig; blog, 
and once, more the green, covering 
settled back, again, and, the, bust, of 
his dead love,.or what he fancied to, 
be so, disappeared. , Aaron laughed. 
outri arose, and began to shout, 
to the. k guide, who, along with 
Pegtop, had taken the beasts into the 
wood in search of provender, “ Ayez 
le bonté de donnez moi mon cheval? 
Bringibus the horsos, Massa Bungo 
—venga los quadrupedos—make haste, 
vite, mucho, mucho.” 

Come, there is my Massa Aaron 
once more, ut all events, thought I; 
but oh, how unlike the Aaron of five 
minutes ago! 

“ So, now Jet us mount, my boy,” 
said he, and we shoved along, 
and presently the sun bid us good- 
by, very abruptly I will confess. 
“ Cheep, cheep,” sung the lizards 
— chirp, chirp,’ sung the crickets 
—‘ snore, snore,’ moaned the tree 
toad—and it was night. “ Dame Na- 
ture shifts scene without much 
warning here, Thomas,” said Massa 
Aaron; “ we must get along. De- 
pechez, mon cher—depechez, diggez 
votre spurs into the flankibus of votre 
cheval, mon ami,” shouted Aaron 
our guide. “ Jui, Monsieur,” replie 
the man, “ mais” I did now like 
this ominous “ dut,” neve 
rode on, No moredid Aar 
—the guide repeated his a 
“ Mais, mon filo—mdaise—que 
vous, by baaing comme tn sheep, eh? 
Que vizzy vous, eh?” 

We were at this time riding in 
a bridle-road, to which the worst 
sheep-paths in Westmoreland would 
have been a railway, with our horses 
every now and then stumbling and 
coming down on their noses on,the 
deep red earth, while we as often 
stood a chance of beingpitched be- 
dily against some tree on the path- 
side. But we were by this time all 
alive again, the dulness of repletion 
having evaporated; and Mr Bangs 

iously 


and to murmur and grumble some- 


thing in his gizzard about, “arms— - 


no arms,” as, feeling in his starboard 


holster, he ee : 


cork of. claret, where he had 

to..clutch a pistel, while in the Jax 
board, by , the | praiseworthy. fore- 
thought of our guide, a good roasted 
capon was ensconced, “ say, Tom 
—Tohop—mind I don’t shoot you,” 


‘ 


; <a 
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resenting the bottle of claret. “ If 
t had been soda water, and the wire 
not all the stronger, I might have a 
chance in this climate—but we are 
somewhat caught here, my. dear— 
we have no arms.”—‘* Poggi I, 
“never mind—no danger at hand, 
take my word for it.”—“ May be not, 
may be not—but, Pegtop, you scoun- 
drel, why did you not fetch my pis- 
tols ?” 
“ Eigh, you go fight, Massa?” 
“Fight! no, you booby ; but could 
not your own numskull—the fellow’s 
a fool—so come—ride on, ride on.” 
Presently we came to an open 
space, free of trees, where the moon 
shone brightly ; it was a round pre- 
cipitous hollow, that had been exca- 
vated apparently by the action of a 
small clear stream or spout of water, 
that sparkled in the moonbeams, 
like a web of silver tissue, as it leap- 
ed in a crystal arch over our heads 
from the top of a rock about twenty 
feet high, that rose on our right hand, 
the summit clearly and sharply de- 
fined against the blue firmament, 
while, on the left, was a small hol- 
. low or ravine, down which the rivu- 
+> letgurgledand vanished ; while ahead 
thesame impervious forest prevailed, 
beneath which we had been travel- 
or: forso many hours. 

' The road led right through this 
rugged hollow, crossing it about the 

e; or, if any thing, nearer the 
base of the cliff ; and the whole clear 
space between the rock and the 
branches of the opposite trees might 
have measured twenty yards. Right 
in front of us, the path took a turn to 
the left, as if again entering below 
the dark shadow of the wood; 
but beyond, with the moon shining 
brightly on it, there was a most beau- 
tiful bank, clear of underwood, and 
covered with the finest short velvet 
grass that could be dreamed of, as a 
fitting sward to be pressed by fairy 
feet. We all halted in the centre of 
the open space. 

“ See how the moonlight sleeps on 
yonder bank !” said I. 

‘* T don’t know what sleeps there, 
Tom,” said Aaron; “ but does that 
figure sleep, think you?” pointing 
to the dark crest of the precipitous 
eminerice on the right hand, from 
which the moonlight rill was gush- 
ing, as if it had been smitten by the 
rod of the Prophet. 

I started, and looked—a dark half- 
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naked figure, with an enormous cap 
of the shaggy skin of some wild crea- 
ture, was kneeling on one knee, on 
the very pinnacle, with a carbine 
resting across his thigh. I noticed 
our guide tremble from head to foot, 
but he did not speak. 

“ Vous avez des arms?” said Bang, 
as he continued with great fluency, 
but little grammar; “ ayez le bonté 
de cockez votre pistolettes?” 

The man gave no answer. We 
heard the click of the earbine lock. 

“ Zounds said Aaron, with his 


usual energy when git, “if you 
won’t use them, give them to me;” 
and forthwith he snatched both pis- 
tols from our guide’s holsters. “Now, 
Tom, get on. Shove tother blackie 
ahead of you, Pegtop, will you? Con- 
found you for forgetting my Man- 
tons, you villain. I will bring up the 
rear.” 

“ Well, I will get on,” said I; 
“ but here, give me a pistol—so.” 

“ Ridez vous en avant, blachimori- 
bos ambos—en avant, you black ras- 
cals—laissez le Capitan and me pour 
JSightez—so”—shouted Bang, as the 
black guide, guessing his meaning, 
spurred his horse against the moon- 
light bank. 

*“ Ah—ah—ah!” exclaimed the man, 
as he wheeled about, after he had 
ridden a pace or two under the sha- 
dow of the trees—“ Voila ces autres 
brigands la.” 

** Where ?” said I. 

“There,” said the manin an ecstasy 
of fear—“ there”—and peering up 
into the forest, where the checkering 
dancing moonlight was flickering on 
the dun, herbless soil, as the gentle 
night-breeze made the leaves of the 
trees twinkle to and fro, I saw three 
dark figures advancing upon us, 

“ Here’s a catastrophe, Tom, my 
boy,” quoth Aaron, who now had 
resumed all his wonted coolness in 
danger. “ Ask that fellow who is en- 
acting the statue on the top of the 
rock what he wants. I am a tolerable 
shot, you know; and if he means evil, 
I shall nick him before he can carry 
his carbine to his shoulder, take my 
word for it.” 

“ Who is there, and what do you 
want ?” No answer; the man above 
us continued as still as if he had ac- 
tually been a statue of bronze. Pre- 
sently one of the three men in the 
wood sounded a short snorting note 
on a bullock’s horn, 
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It would seem that until this mo- 
ment their comrade above us had 
not been aware of their vicinity, for 
he immediately called out in the 
patois of St Domingo, “ Advance,and 
seive the travellers ;” and thereupon 
was in the act of raising his piece to 
hisshoulder, when--crack--Bang fired 
his pistol. The man uttered a loud 
hah, but did not fall. “ Missed him, 
by all that is wonderful!” said my 
companion.. “ Now, Tom, it is your 
turn.” I levelled, and was in the very 
act of pulling the trigger, when the 
dark figure igifover slowly and stiff- 
ly on his , and then began to 
struggle violently, and to cough 
loudly, as if he was suffucating. At 
length he rolled over and down the 
face of the rock, where he was caught 
by astrong clump of brushwood, and 
there he hung, while the coughing 
and crowing increased, and I felt a 
warm shower, as of heated water, 
sputter over my face. It was hot hot 
and salt—God of my fathers! it was 
blood! But there was no time for con- 
sideration ; the three figures by this 
had been reinforced by six more, 
and they now, with a most fiendish 
yell, jumped down into the hollow 
basin, and surrounded us. 

‘* Lay down your arms,” one of 
them shouted. 

¢ No,” L exclaimed ; “ we are Bri- 
tish officers, and armed, and deter- 
mined to sell our lives dearly ; and if 
you do succeed in murdering us, 
you may rest assured you shall be 
hunted down by bloodhounds.” 

I thought the game was up, and 
little dreamed that the name of Bri- 
ton would, amongst the fastnesses of 
Haiti, have proved a talisman ; but it 
did so. ‘‘ We have no wish to injure 
you, but you must follow us, and 
see our general,” said the man who 
appeared to take the lead amongst 
them. Here two of the men scram- 
bled up the face of the rock, and 
brought their wounded comrade 
down from where he hung, and laid 
him on the bank; he had been shot 
through the lungs, and could not 
speak. After a minute’s conversation, 
they lifted him ongheir shoulders; 
and as our guide and Monsieur Peg- 
top had been instantly bound, we 
were only two.to nine armed men, 
and accordingly Wad‘ nothing for it 
but to follow the bearers of the 
wounded man, with our horses tum- 
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bling and scrambling up: the ‘river 
course, into which, by their orders, 
we had now turned. 

We proceeded in this way for about 
half a mile, when it was evident that 
the j yeasts could not travel far- 
ther a t the twisted trunks of 
trees and fragments of rock with 
which the river-course was now 
strewed. We therefore dismounted, 
and were compelled to leave them in 
charge of two of the brigands, and im- 
mediately began to scramble up the 
hill-side, through a narrow foot-path, 
in one of the otherwise most imper- 
vious thickets that I had ever seen. 
Presently a black savage, half-naked 
like his companions, hailed, and told 
us to stand. Some password, that we 
could not understand, was given by 
our captors, and we proceeded, still 
ascending, until, turning sharp off to 
the left, we came suddenly round 
a pinnacle of rock, and looked down 
into a deep dell, with a winding path 
leading to the brink of it. It wasa 
round cockpit of a place, surrounded 
with precipitous limestone rocks on 
all sides, from the fissures of which 
large trees and bushes sprung, while 
the bottom was a level piece of 
ground covered with long hay-like 
grass, evidently much trodden down. 
Close to the high bank, right opposite, 
and aboutthirty yards fromus,a wood 
fire was sparkling cheerily against 
the grey rock; while, on the side next 
us, the roofs of several huts were vi- 
sible, but there was no one moving 
about that we could see. The mo- 
ment, however, that the man with 
the horn sounded a rough and most 
unmelodious blast, there was a buzz 
and a stir below, and many a short 
grunt arose out of the pit, and long 
yawns, and eigh, eighs! while a do- 
zen splinters of resinous wood, at 
the fewest, were instantly lit, and 
held aloft, by whose light I saw fifty 
or sixty half-naked, but well-armed 
blacks, gazing up at us from beneath, 
their white eyes and whiter teeth 
glaucing. Most of them had mus- 
kets and long knives, and om 
wore the military shako, while o 
had their heads bound round with 
the never- failing handkerchiefs. At 
length a fierce-looking fellow, dress- 
ed in short drawers, a round blue 
jacket, a pair of epaulets, and a 
most enormous cocked hat, placed a 


sort of rough ladder, a plank with 
F 








ag 
notches cut in it with a hatchet, 
against the bank next us, and in a 
loud voice desired us to descend. 
I did so with fear and trembling, 
but Mr Bang never lost his presence 
of mind for a moment; and again, 
in answer to the black chief’s ques- 
tions, I rested our plea on our being 
British officers, despatched on ser- 
vice from a squadron (and as I 
used the word, the poor little Wave 
and solitary corvette rose up before 
me) across the island to Jacmel, to 
communicate with another British 
force lying there. The man heard 
mé with great patience, but when I 
looked ruund the circle of tatterde- 
malions, for there was ne’er a shirt 
in the whole company—Falstaff’s 
men were a joke to them—with their 
bright arms sparkling to the red 
glare of the torches that flared like 
tongues of flame overhead, as they 
grinned with their ivory teeth, and 
glared fiercely with their white eye- 
balls on us—I felt that our lives 
were not worth an hour’s purchase. 

At length the leader spoke—* I 
am General Sanchez, driven to dis- 

ute President Petion’s sway by his 
njustice to me—but I hope our 
quarrel is not hopeless; will you, 
gentlemen, on your return to Port- 
au-Prince, use your influence with 
him to withdraw his decree against 
me ?” 

This was so much out of the way; 
the idea of our being deputed to 
mediate between such great per- 
sonages as President Petion and one 
of his rebel generals, was altogether 
so absurd, that, under other circum- 
stances, I would have laughed in the 
black fellow’s face. However, a jest 
here might have cost us our lives ; so 
we looked serious, and promised. 

“Upon your honours”—said the 
poor fellow. 

“Upon our words of honour”’— 
we rejoined. 

“Then embrace me”’—and the 


savage thereupon, stinking of tobac-- 


co and cocoa-nut oi!, hugged me, and 
kissed me on both cheeks, and then 
did the agreeable in a similar way to 
Mr Bang. Here the coughing and 
moaning of the wounded man broke 
in upon the conference. 

_ is that?”’—said Sanchez. 
One of his people told him.—* Ah !” 
said he, with a good deal of savages 
ness in his tone—* Aha! blood ?” 
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We promptly explained how it 
happened; for a few moments, I did 
not know how he might take it. 

“But I forgive you,” at length 
he said—“ however, my men may 


revenge their comrade. You must 
drink and eat with them.” 

This was said aside to us, as it 
were. He ordered some roasted 
plantains to be brought, and mixed 
some cruel bad tafia with water in 
an enormous gourd. He ate, and 
then took a pull himself—we follow- 
ed—and he then walked round the 
circle, and carefully observed that 
every one had tasted also. Being 
satisfied on this head, he abruptly 
ordered us to ascend the ladder, and 
to pass on our way. 

The poor fellow was mad, I be- 
lieve. However, some time after- 
wards, the President hunted him 
down, and got hold of him, but I 
believe he never punished him. As 
for the wounded man— 


‘* Whether he did live or die, 
Tom Cringle does not know.” 


We were reconducted by our for- 
mer escort to where we left our 
horses, remounted, and, without far- 
ther let or hinderance, arrived by day- 
dawn at the straggling town of Jac- 
mel. The situation is very beauti- 
ful, the town being built on the hill- 
side, looking out seaward on a very 
safe roadstead, the anchorage being 
defended to the southward by bright 
blue shoals, and white breakers that 
curl and roar over the coral reefs 
and ledges. As we rode up to Mr 
Ss "8, the principal merchant in the 
place, and a Frenchman, we were 
again struck with the dilapidated con- 
dition of the houses, and the gene- 
rally ruinous state of the town. The 
brown and black population appear- 
ed to be lounging about in the most 
absolute idleness; and here, as at 
Port-au-Prince, every second man 
you met wasa soldier. The women 
sitting in their little shops, nicely set 
out with a variety of gay printed 
goods, and the crews of the English 
vessels loading coffee, were the only 
individuals who seemed to be ca- 
pable of any exertion. 

“T say, Tom,” quoth Massa Aaron, 
— do you see that old fellow there?” 

“What! that old grey-headed negro, 
sitting in the arbour there ?” 

“ Yes—the patriarch is sitting un- 
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der the shadow of his own Lima 
bean.” 

And so in very truth he was. The 
stem was three inches in diameter, 
and the branches had been trained 
along and over a sparred arch, and 
were loaded with pods. 

“I shall believe in the story of 
Jack and the Beanstalk, henceforth 
and for ever,” said L. 

We were most kindly entertained 
by Mr S——, and spent two or three 
days very happily. The evening of 
the day on which we arrived, we 
had strolled out about nine o’clock 
to take the air—our host and his 
clerks being busy in the counting- 
house—and were on our way home, 
when we looked in on them at 
their desks, before ascending to the 
apartments above. There were five 
clerks and Mr S——, all working 
away, by the light of their brown 
home-made wax candles, on the top 
of their tall mahogany tripods ; while 
three masters of merchantmen were 
sitting in one corner, comparing bills 
of lading, making up manifests, and 
I do not know what besides. 

“It is now about time to close,” 
said Mr S——; “ have you any ob- 
jection to a little music, gentle- 
men? orare you too much fatigued 7?” 

“ Music—music,” said Mr Bang; 
“ I delight in good music, but” 
he was cut short by the whole 
bunch, the clerks and their master, 
closing their ledgers, and journals, 
and day-books, and cash-books with 
a bang, while one hooked up a 
fiddle, another a clarionet, another a 
flute, &c., while Mr S—— offered, 
with a smile, his own clarionet to 
Massa Aaron. To my unutterable 
surprise he took it—sucked in his 
lips—wet the reed of it in his mouth; 
then passing his hand across his 
muzzle, coolly asked MrS what 
the piece was to be? “ Adeste, fide- 
les, if you please,” said S , rather 
taken aback. Mr Bang nodded— 
sounded a bar or two—gave another 
very scientific flourish, and then 
calmly awaited the opening. He 
then tendered a fiddle to me—alto- 
gether beyond my compass—but I 
offered to officiate on the kettle- 
drum, the drummer being compe- 
tent tosomething else. Ata signal 
from our host away they all launch- 
ed in full crash, and very melodious it 
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was too, let me tell you, Aaron’s in- 
strument telling most famously. 

The next day we went to visita 
tafia property in the neighbour- 
hood. On our way we passed a dozen 
miserable-looking blacks, cleaning 
canes, followed by an ugly Turk of 
a brown man, almost naked, with 
the omnipresent glazed cocked-hat, 
and a drawn cutlass in his hand. He 
was abusing the poor devils most 
lustily as we rode along, and stood 
so pertinaciously in the path, that I 
could not for the life of me pass 
without jostling him. “ Je vous de- 
mande pardon,” said I, with a most 
abject salaam to my saddlebow. He 
knithis brows, and shut his teeth hard, 
as he ground out between the glan- 
cing ivory, “ Sacre ! voila ces foutres 
blancs la!” clutching the hilt of his 
couteau firmly all the while. I 
thought he would have struck me. 
But MrS coming up, mollified 
the savage, and we rode on, 

The tafia estate was a sore affair. 
It had once been a prosperous su- 
gar plantation, as the broken panes, 
and ruined houses, blackened by 
fire, were melancholy vouchers for ; 
but now the whole cultivation was 
reduced to about a couple of acres 
of wiry sugar canes, and the boiling 
and distilling was carried on in a 
small unroofed nook of the original 
works. 

Two days after this we returned 
to Port-au-Prince, and I could not 
help admiring the justness of Aaron’s 
former description; for noisome 
exhalations were rising thick, as the 
evening sun shOne hot and sick- 
ly on the long bank of fat black 
mud that covers the beach beneath 
the town. We found Captain N—— 
at Mr S——’s. I made my report of 
the state of the merchantmen Joad- 
ing on the south side of the island, 
and retired to rest, deucedly tired 
and stiff with my ride. Next morn- 
ing Bang entered my room. 

“ Hillo, Tom—the skipper has 
been sheuting for you this half hour 
—get up, man—get up.” 

“My dear sir, 1 am awfully 
tired.” 

“ Oh!” sung Bang, “ Lhavea silent 
sorrow here—eh 7” 

It was true enough; no sailor 
rides seventy miles on end with ime 
punity. That same evening we bid 
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adieu to our excellent host Mr S——, 
and the rising moon shone on us 
under weigh for Kingston, where 
two days after we safely anchored 
with the homeward bound trade. 


‘* The roaring seas 
« Js not a place of ease,” 


says a Point ditty. No more is the 
command of a small schooner in the 
West Indies. We had scarcely an- 
chored, when the boarding-officer 
from the flag-ship, brought me a 
message to repair thither immedi- 
ately. I did so. As I stepped on 
deck, the lieutenant was leaning on 
thedrumhead of the capstan, with the 
signal-book open before him, while 
the signal-man was telling off the 
Semaphore, which was rattling away 
at the Admiral’s Penn, situated about 
five miles off. 

“ Ah! Cringle,” said he, without 
turning his head, “ how are you ?— 

lad to see you—wish you joy, my 
ad. Here, lend me a hand, will 
you? it concerns you.” I took the 
book, and as the man reported, I 
pieced the following comfortable 
sentence together. 

“ Desire—Wave—fit—wood—wa- 
ter—instantly—to take convoy—to 
Spanish Main—to-morrow morning 
—Mr Cringle—remain on board— 
orders will be sent—evening.” 


** Heigh ho, says Rowley,” 


sang I, Thomas, in great wrath and 
bitterness of spirit. ‘“ Damned hard 
—am I a duck, to live in the water 
altogether, entirely ?” 

“Tom, my boy,” sung out a voice 
from the water. It was Aaron Bang’s, 
who, along with N-—, had seen me go 
on board the receiving ship. “ Come 
along, man—come along—N—— is 
going to make interest to get you a 

urlough on shore; so come along, 
and dine with us in Kingston.” 

“1am ordered to sea to-morrow 
morning, my dear sir,” said I, like 
to cry.—“ No!”’—* Too true, too 
true.” So no help for it, I took a 
sad farewell of my friends, received 
my orders, laid in my provisions 
and water, hauled out into the fair- 
way, and sailed for Santa Martha 
next morning at daybreak, with 
three merchant schooners under 
convoy—one for Santa Martha—an- 
other for Carthagena—and the third 
for Porto-Bello. 
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We sailed on the 24th of such a 
month, and, after a pleasant passage, 
anchored at Santa Martha, at 8 a. m., 
on the 3lst. When we came to an- 
chor, we saluted, which seemed to 
have been a somewhat unexpected 
honour, as the return was fired from 
the fort after a most primitive fa- 
shion. A black fellow appeared with 
a shovel of live embers, one of which 
another sans-culotte caught up in his 
hand, chucking it from one palm to 
another, until he ran to the breech 
of the first gun, where, clapping it 
on the touch-hole, he fired it off, and 
so on, seriatim, through the whole 
battery, until the required number 
of guns were given, several of which, 
by the by, were shotted, as we 
could hear the balls whiz overhead. 
The town lies on a small plain, at 
the foot of very high mountains, or 
rather on a sand-bank, formed from 
the washings from these mountains. 
The summit of the highest of them 
we could see from the deck, was 
covered with snow, which at sun- 
rise, in the clear light of the cool 
grey dawn, shone, when struck by 
the first rays of the sun, like one 
entire amethyst. Oh, how often I 
longed for the wings of the eagle, 
to waft me from the hot deck of the 
little vessel, where the thermometer 
in the shade stood at 95, far up 
amongst the shining glaciers, to be 
comforted with cold! 

One striking natural phenomenon 
is exhibited here, arising out of the 
vicinity of this stupendous prong 
of the Cordilleras. The sea-breeze 
blows into the harbour all day, 
but in the night, or rather towards 
morning, the cold air from the high 
regions rushes down, and blows 
with such violence off the land, that 
my convoy and myself were nearly 
blown out to sea the first night after 
we arrived; and it was only by fol- 
lowing the practice of the native 
craft, and anchoring close under the 
lee of the beach,—in fact, by having 
an anchor high and dry on the shore 
itself—the playa, as the Spaniards call 
it—that we could count on riding 
through the night with security or 
comfort. 

There are several small islands at 
the entrance of the harbour, on 
the highest of which is a fort, that 
might easily be rendered impreg- 
nable ; it commands both the town 
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and harbour. The place itself de- 
serves little notice; the houses are 
mean, and interspersed with negro 
huts, but there is one fine church, 
with several tolerable paintings in 
it. One struck me as especially gro- 
tesque, although I had often seen 
queer things in Roman Catholic 
churches in Europe. It was a repre- 
sentation of Hell, with old Nicholas, 
under the guise of a dragon, enter- 
taining himself with the soul of an 
unfortunate heretic in his claws, 
who certainly appeared far from 
comfortable ; while a lot of his angels 
were washing the sins off a set of 
fine young men, as you would the 
dirt off scabbit potatoes, in a sea of 
liquid fire. But their saints !—I often 
rejoiced that Aaron Bang was not 
with me; we should unquestionably 
have quarrelled; for as to the man- 
ner in which they were dressed and 
decorated, the most fantastic mode 
a girl ever did up her doll in, was a 
joke to it. Still these wooden deities 
are treated with such veneration, 
that I do believe their ornaments, 
which are of massive gold and silver, 
at the least, are never, or very rarely 
stolen. 

On the evening of the 2d of the fol- 
lowing month we sailed again, but 
having been baffled by calms and 
light winds, it was the 4th before we 
anchored off the St Domingo gate at 
Carthagena, and next morning we 
dropped down to Bocca Chica, and 
saw our charge, a fine dashing schoon- 
er of 150 tons, safe into the harbour. 
About noon we had weighed, but 
we had scarcely got the anchor cat- 
ted, when it came on to blow great 
guns from the northwest—a most 
unusual thing hereabouts—so it was 
down anchor again; and as I had 
made up my mind not to attempt it 
again before morning, I got the gig 


in the water with all convenient . 


speed; and that same forenoon I 
reached the town, and immediately 
called on the Viceroy, but under 
very different circumstances from 
the time poor Mr Splinter and I had 
entered it along with the conquering 
army. 

We dined with the Magnate, and 
found a very large party assembled. 
Amongst others, I especially recol- 
lect that the Inguisidur-General was 
conspicuous ; but every one, with 
the exception of the Captain-Gene- 
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ral and his immediate staff, was ar- 
rayed in gingham jackets; so there 
was not much style in the affair. 

I had before dinner an opportunity 
to inspect the works of Carthagena at 
my leisure. It is unquestionably a 
very strong place; the walls, which are 
built of solid masonry, being armed 
with at least three hundred pieces of 
brass cannon, while the continued ebb 
and flow of the tide in the ditch cre- 
ates a current so strong, that it would 
be next to impossible to fill it up, as 
fascines would be carried away by the 
current—so that, were the walls even 
breached, it would be impracticable 
to storm them. The appearance of 
Carthagena from the sea, that is, from 
a vessel anchored off the St Domin- 
go gate, is very beautiful, and, I 
would almost venture to say, pictu- 
resque, beyond any thing I ever saw. 
It is situated on a sandy island, or, 
tather, a group of islands; and the 
beach here shoals so gradually, that 
boats of even very small draught of 
water cannot approach within mus- 
ket-shot. The walls and numerous 
batteries have a very commanding 
appearance. The spires and towers 
on the churches are numerous, and 
many of them were decorated with 
flags when we were there; and the 
green trees shooting up amidst the 
red-tiled houses, afforded a beauti- 
ful relief to the prospect. A little 
behind the town, on a gentle accli- 
vity, is the citadel, or fort San Felipe, 
whose appearance conveys an idea 
of impregnable strength; (but all 
this sort of thing, is it not written in 
Roderick Random?) and on the ship- 
like hill beyond it, the only other emi- 
nence in the neighbourhood, stands 
the convent of the Popa, like a poop 
lantern on the high stern of a ship, 
from which indeed it takes its name. 
This convent had been strongly 
fortified ; and, commanding San Fe- 
lipe, was of great use to Morillo, who 
carried it by assault during the siege, 
and held it until the insurgents shell- 
ed him out of it from the citadel. 
The effect, when I first saw it, 
was increased by the whole scene 
—city, and batteries, and Popa— 

being reflected in the calm smooth 
sea, as distinctly as if it had been 
glass; so clear, in fact, was the re- 
“flection, that you could scarcely dis- 
- tinguish the shadow front the reality, 
We weighed next morning—that ie 
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on thesixth of the month, and arrived 
safe at Porto-Bello on the 11th, after 
a tedious passage, during which we 
had continual rains, accompanied 
with vivid lightning and tremendous 
thunder. I had expected to have 
fallen in with one of our frigates here; 
but I afterwards learned that, al- 
though I had slid down cheerily along 
shore, the weather current that pre- 
vailed farther out at sea had swept 
her away to the eastward once more; 
so I ran in and anchored, and imme- 
diately waited on the Governor, who 
received me in what might once have 
been a barn, although it did not now 
deserve the name. 

Porto-Bello was formerly called 
Nombre de Dios, having received the 
former name from the English when 
we took it. It is a miserable, dirty, 
damp hole, surrounded by high fo- 
rest-clad hills, round which everlast- 
ing mists curl and obscure the sun, 
whose rays, at any chance moment 
when they do reach the steamy 
swamp on which it is built, or the 
waters of the lead-coloured, Jand- 
locked cove that constitutes the har- 
bour, immediately exhale the thick 
sickly moisture, in clouds of slug- 

ish white vapours, smelling dia- 
lically of decayed vegetables, and 
slime, and mud. I will venture a re- 
mark that will be found, I am per- 
suaded, pretty near the truth, that 
there were twenty carrion crows 
to be seen in the streets for every 
inhabitant—the people seem every 
way worthy of such an abode, saf- 
fron, dingy, miserable, emaciated- 
looking devils. As for the place it- 
self, it appeared to my eyes one large 
hospital, inhabited by patients in the 
yellow fever. During the whole of 
the following day, there was still no 
appearance of the frigate, and I had 
in consequence now to execute the 
ulterior part of my orders, which 
were, that if I did not find her at an- 
chor when [ arrived, or if she did not 
make her appearance within forty- 
eight hours thereafter, 1 was myself 
to leave the Wave in Porto-Bello, 
and to proceed overland across the 
Isthmus to Panaina, and to deliver, 
on board of H. M.S. Bandera, into 
the Captain’s own hands, a large 
packet with despatches,as I under- 
stood, from the Government at home, 
of great importance, touching the 
conduct of our squadron, with refer- 
ence to the vagaries of some of the 
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mushroom American Republics on 
the Pacific. But if I fell in with the 
frigate, then 1 was to deliver the said 
packet to the Captain, and return im- 
mediately in the Wave to Port Royal. 

Having, therefore, obtained letters 
from the Governor of Porto-Bello to 
the Commandant at Chagres, I char- 
tered a canoe with four stout canoe- 
men and a steersman, or patron, as 
he is called, to convey me to Cruzes; 
and having laid in a good stock of 
eatables and drinkables, and selected 
the black pilot, Peter Mangrove, to 
go as my servant, accompanied by 
his never-failing companion, Snee- 
zer, and with my hammock and my 
double-barrelled gun, and a brace of 
pistols, we shoved off at six a.m., on 
the morning of the ]2th. 

It was a rum sort of conveyance 
this said canoe of mine. In the first 
place, it was near forty feet long, and 
only five broad at the broadest, and 
hollowed out of one single wild cot- 
ton-tree ; and how this was to be 
s/s through the sea on the coast, 

y four men, I could not divine. 
However, I was assured by the old 
thief who was the charterer, that it 
would be all right; whereas, had 
my innocence not been imposed on, 
I might, in a caiuco, or smaller canoe, 
have made the passage in one half 
the time it took me. 

About ten feet of the afterpart 
was thatched with palm leaves, over 
a frame-work of broad ash hoops; 
which awning was called the ¢oldo, 
and was open both towards the 
steersman that guided us with a long 
broad-bladed paddle in thestern, and 
towards the men forward, who, on 
starting, stripped themselves stark 
naked, and, giving a loud yell every 
now and then, they began to pull 
their oars, or long paddles, after a 
most extraordinary fashion. First, 
when they Jay back to the strain, 
they jumped backwards and upwards 
on to the thwart with their feet, 
and then, as they once more feather- 
ed their paddles again, they came 
crack down on their bottoms with a 
loud skelp on the seats, upon which 
they again mounted at the next 
stroke, and so on. 

When we cleared the harbour it 
was fine and clear, but about noon 
it came on to blow violently from the 
north-east. All this while we were 
coasting it along about pistol-shot 
from the white. coral beach, with the 
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heavy light green swell on our right 
hand, and beyond it the dark and 
stormy waters of the blue rolling 
ocean, and the snow-white roaring 
surf on our left. By the time I speak 
of, the swell had been lashed up into 
breaking waves, and after shipping 
more salt water than I had bargained 
for, we were obliged, about four p.at., 
to shove into a cove within the reef 
called Naranja. 

I am not sure that I have selected 
the proper word here, for along this 
part of the coast there is a chain of 
salt-water lagoons, divided from the 
sea by the coral beach, the crest 
of which is covered here and there 
with clumps of stunted mangroves. 

This beach, strangely enough, is 
higher than the land immediately be- 
hind it, as if it had been a dike, or 
natural breakwater, thrown up by the 
sea. Every here and there, there 
were gaps in this natural dike, and 
through one of these we shoved, and 
soon swung to our grappling in per- 
fect security, but in a most outland- 
ish situation certainly. 

As we rode to the easterly breeze, 
there was the beach as described, 
almost level with the water, on our 
left hand, the land or lee side of 
it covered with most beautiful white 
sand and shells, with whole warrens 
of land crabs running out and in their 
holes like little rabbits, their little 
green bodies seeming to roll up and 
down, for I was not near enough to 
see their feet, or the mode of their 
locomotion, like bushels of grape- 
shot trundling all about on the 
shining white shore. Beyond, the 
roaring surf was flashing up over the 
green bushes, and thundering on the 
seaward face. On the right hand, 
ahead of us, and astern of us, the 
prospect was shut in by impervious 
thickets of mangroves, while in the 
distance, the blue hills rose, glimmer- 
ing and indistinct, through the steamy 
atmosphere. We were anchored in 
a stripe of clear water, about three 
hundred yards long by fifty broad. 
There was a small cleared space 
abeam of us landward, of about half 
an acre in extent, on which was built 
a solitary Indian hut close to the wa- 
ter’s edge, with a small canoe drawn 
up close to the door. We had not 
been long at anchor when the canoe 
was launched, and a monkey-looking, 
naked eld man paddled off, and 
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brought us a most beautiful chicken 
turtle, some yams, and a few oranges, 
I asked him his price. He rejoined, 
“por amor de dios” —that it was his 
saint’s day, and he meant it as a gift. 
However, he did not refuse a dollar 
when tendered to him before he pad- 
dledaway. That night, when we were 
all at supper, master and men, I heard 
and felt asharp crack against the side 
of the canoe. “ Hillo, Peter, what is 
that, eh?” said I. “ Nothing, sir,’ 
quoth Peter, who was enjoying his 
scraps abaft, with the headman, pa- 
tron, or whatever you may call him, 
of my crew. There wasa blazing fire 
kindled on a bed of white sand, for- 
ward in the bow of the canoe, round 
which the four bogas or canoemen 
were seated, with three sticks stuck u 
triangularly over the fire, from whic 
depended an earthen pot,.in which 
they were cooking their suppers. 

I had rigged my hammock between 
the foremost and aftermost hoops of 
the toldo, and as I was fatigued and 
sleepy, and it was now getting late, I 
desired to betake myself to rest; so 
I was just flirting with a piece af 
ham, preparatory to the cold grog, 
when I again feJt a similar thump 
and rattle against the side of the 
canoe. There was a small aperture 
in the palm thatch, right opposite to 
where I was sitting, on the outside 
of which I now heard a rustling noise, 
and presently along snout was thrust 
through, and into the canoe, which 
kept opening and shutting with a 
sharp rattling noise. It was more 
like two long splinters of mud-cover- 
ed and half-decayed timber, than 
any thing I can compare it to; but as 
the lower jaw was opened, like a pair 
of Brobdignag scissors, a formidable 
row of teeth was unmasked, the snout 
from the tip to the eyes being nearl 
three feet long. The scene at this 
moment was exceedingly good, as 
seen by the light of a small, bright 
silver lamp, fed with spirits of wine, 
that I always travelled with, which 
hung from one of the hoops of the 
toldo. First, there was our friend 
Peter Mangrove, cowering ina corner 
under the afterpart of the awning, 
covered up with a blanket, and sha- 
ken as if with an age with the 
patron peering ower 
jess alarmed. Sneezer, the dog, was 
sitting on end, with his black nose 
resting on the table, waiting pa- 
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tiently for his crumbs; and the black 
boatmen were forward in the bow of 
the canoe, jabbering,and laughing,and 
munching, as they clustered rouid 
a sparkling fire. When I first saw 
the apparition of the diabolical-look- 
ing snout, I was in a manner fasci- 
nated, and could neither speak nor 
move. Mangrove and the patron 
were also paralysed with fear, and the 
others did not see it; so Sneezer was 
the only creature amongst usaware of 
the danger, who seemed to have his 
wits about him, for the instant he no- 
ticed it, he calmly lifted his nose 
off the table, and gave a short start- 
led bark, and then crouched, and 
drew himself back as if in act to 
spring, glancing his eyes from the 
monstrous jaws to my face, and 
nuzzling and whining with a laugh- 
ing expression, and giving a small 
yelp now and then, and again ri- 
veting his eyes with intense ear- 
nestness on the alligator, telling me 
as plainly as if he had spoken it— 
“ If you choose it, master, I will at- 
tack it, as in duty bound, but really 
such a customer is not at all in my 
way”—and not only did he say this, 
but he shewed his intellect was clear, 
and no way warped through fear, for 
he now stood on his hind legs, and 
holding on the hammock with his fore 
paws, he thrust his snout below the 
pillow, and pulled out one of my 
pistols, which always garnished the 
head of my bed, on such expeditions 
as the present. 

My presence of mind returned at 
witnessing the courage and sagacity 
of my noble dog. I seized the loaded 
pistol, and as by this time the eyes 
of the alligator were inside of the 
toldo, I clapped the muzzle to the 
Jarboard one, and fired. The crea- 
ture jerked back so suddenly and 
convulsively, that part of the toldo 
was torn away; and as the dead mon- 
ster fell off, the canoe rolled as if in 
aseaway. My crew shouted “ Que 
es esto?” Peter Mangrove, cheer- 
ed—Sneezer barked and yelled at 
a glorious rate, and could scarcely 
be held in the canoe—and looking 
overboard, we saw the monster, 
twelve feet long at least, upturn 
his white belly to the rising moon, 
_ Struggle for a moment with his short 
paws, and after a solitary heavy lash 
of his scaly tail, he floated away a- 
stern of us, dead and still, To pro- 
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ceed—poor Peter Mangrove, whose 
nerves were consumedly shaken by 
this interlude, was seized during the 
night with a roasting fever, brought 
on in a great measure, I believe, by 
fear, at finding himself so far out of 
his latitude; and that.he had grie- 
vous doubts as to the issue of our 
voyage, and as to where we were 
bound for, was abundantly evident. 
I dosed him most copiously with 
salt water, a very cooling medicine, 
and no Jack of itat hand. We weigh- 
ed at grey dawn, and on the morning 
of the 13th, at 11 o’clock a. M., we ar- 
rived at Chagres, a more miserable 
place, were that credible, even than 
Porto-Bello. The eastern side of 
the harbour is formed by a small 
promontory that runs out into the 
sea about five hundred yards, witha 
bright little bay to windward; while 
a long muddy mangrove-covered spit 
forms the right hand bank as you en- 
ter the mouth or estuary of the river 
Chagres on the west. The eastern- 
most bluff is a narrow saddle, witha 
fort erected on the extreme point fa- 
cing the sea, which, so far as situa- 
tion is concerned, is, or ought to be, 
impregnable, the rock being preci- 
pitous on three faces, while it is cut 
off to landward by a deep dry ditch, 
about thirty feet wide, across which 
a moveable drawbridge is Jet down, 
and thiscompartment of the defences 
is all very regular, with scarp and 
counterscarp, covered way and gla- 
cis. The brass guns mounted on the 
castle were numerous and beautiful, 
but every thing was in miserable 
disrepair ; several of the guns, for in- 
stance, had settled down bodily on 
the platform, having fallen through 
the crushed rotten carriages. I found 
an efficient garrison in this strong- 
hold of three old negroes, who had 
not even a musket of any kind, but 
the commandant was not in the 
castle when I paid my visit; however, 
one of the invincibles undertook to 
pilot me to El Seiior Torre’s house, 
where his honour was dining. The 
best house in the place this was, by 
the by, although only a thatched hut ; 
and here I found his Excellency the 
Commandante, a little shrivelled in- 
significant-looking créature. He was 
about sitting down to his dinner, of 
which he invited me to partake, and 
as I was very hungry, I contrived to 
do justice to the first dish, but my 
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stomach was grievously offended at 
the second, which seemed to me to 
be a compound of garlic, brick dust, 
and train oil, so that I was glad to 
hurry on board my canoe, to settle 
all with a little good Madeira. 

At four p.m. I proceeded up the 
river, Which is here about a hundred 
yards across, and very deep; it rolls 
sluggishly along through a low 
swampy country, covered to the 
water’s edge with thick sedges and 
underwood, below which the water 
stagnates, and generates myriads of 
musquitoes,-and other troublesome 
insects,and sends up whole cloudsof 
noxious vapours, redolent of yellow 
fever, and ague, and cramps, and all 
manner of comfortable things. 

At ten p.m. we anchored by a 
grapnel in the stream, and I set 
Peter Mangrove forthwith to offi- 
ciate in his new capacity of cook, 
and really he made a deuced good 
one. Ithenslung my hammock un- 
der the toldo, and lighting a slow 
match, to smoke away the musqui- 
toes, attheend of it forwards, re 
previously covered the aftermost en 
with a mat, I wrapped myself in my 
cloak, and turned in to take my 


snooze. We weighed again about 
two in the morning. As the day 
dawned the dul] grey steamy clouds 
settled down on us once more, 
while the rain fell in a regular wa- 


terspout. 
cheering prospect to look along the 
dreary vistas of the dull Lethe-like 
stream, with nothing to be seen but 
the heavy lowering sky above, the 
red swollen water beneath, and the 
gigantic trees high towering over- 
head, and growing close to the 
water’s edge, laced together with 
black snake-like withes, while the 
jungle was thick and impervious, 
and actually grew down into the 
water—for beach or shore, or clear- 
ed bank, there was none,—all wa- 
ter and underwood, except where 
a heavy soft slimy steaming black 
bank of mud hove its shining back 
from out the dead waters near the 
shore, with one or more monstrous 
alligators sleeping on it, like dirty 
rotten logs of wood, scarcely deign- 
ing to lift their abominable long 
snouts to look at us as we passed, 
or to raise their long scaly tails, with 
the black mud sticking to the scales 
in great lumps—oh—horrible—most 
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horrible ! Butthe creatures, although 
no beauties certainly, are harmless 
after all. For instance, I never heard 
a well-authenticated case hereabouts 
of their attacking a human being; 
pigs and fowls they do tithe, how- 
ever, like any parson. I don’t mean 
to say that they would not make free 
with a little fat dumpling of a pica- 
niny, if he were thrown to them, but 
they seem to have no ferocious pro- 
pensities. I shot one of them; he 
was about twelve feet long; the bul- 
let entered in the joints of the mail, 
below the shoulder of the forepaw, 
where the hide was tender; but if you 
fire at them with the scale, that is, 
with the monster looking at you, a 
musket-ball will glance. I have of- 
ten in this my Log spoken of these 
Brobdignag lizards, the guanas. I 
brought down one this day, about 
three feet long, and found it, not- 
withstanding its dragon-like appear- 
ance, very good eating. At eleven 
A.M., on the 16th, we arrived at the 
village of Cruzes, the point where 
the river ceases_to be navigable for 
canoes, and from whence you take 
horse, or rather mule, for Panama. 
For about fifteen or twenty miles be- 
low Cruzes, the river becomes rapid, 
and full of shoals, when the oars are 
laid aside, and the canoes are propel- 
led by long poles. 

The town, as it is called, is a poor 
miserable place, composed chiefly 
of Negro huts ; however, a Spanish 
trader of the name of Villaverde, who 
had come over in the Wave as a 
passenger, and who had preceded me 
in alighter canoe, and to whom I had 
shewn some kindness, now repaid 
it, as far as lay in his power. . 

He lodged me for the night, and 
hired mules for me to proceed to 
Panama in the morning; so I slung 
my hammock in an old Spanish sol- 
dier’s house, who keeps a kind of 
Posada, and was called by my friend 
Villaverde at day-dawn, whose ob- 
ject was, not to tell me to get ready 
for my journey, but to ask me if I 
would go and bathe before starting. 
Rather a rum sort of request it 
struck me; nevertheless, a purifica- 
tion, after the many disagreeables I 
had endured, could not come amiss, 
and slipping on my trowsers, and 
casting my cloak on my shoulders, 
away we trudged to a very beauti- 
ful spot, about a mile above Cruzes, 








where, to my surprise, I found a 
score of Crusanvs, all ploutering 
in the water, puffing and blowing and 
shouting. Now an alligator might 
pick and choose, thought I; how- 
ever, no one seemed in the least 
afraid, so I dashed amongst them. 
Presently, about pistol-shot from us, 
a group of females appeared. Come, 
thought I, rather too much for amo- 
dest young man this too; and deuce 
take me, as I am a gentleman, if the 
whole bevy did not disrobe in cold 
blood, and squatter, naked as their 
mother Eve was in the garden of 
Eden, before she took to the herb- 
age, right into the middle of the 
stream, skirling and laughing, as if 
not even a male musquito had been 
within twenty miles. However, my 
neighbour took no notice of them ; 
it seemed all a matter of course.. 
But let that pass. Abouteighto’clock 
a. M., | got under weigh, with Peter 
Mangrove, on two good stout mules, 
and a black guide running before me 
with a long stick, with which he 
sprung over the sloughs and stones 
in the road with great agility; lwould 
have backed him against many a pas- 
sable hunter, to do four miles over a 
close country in a steeple-chase. 

Panama is distant from Cruzes 
about eleven leagues. The road is 
somewhat like what the Highland 
ones must have been before General 
Wade took them in hand, and only 
passable for mules; indeed, in many 
places where it has been hewn out 
of the rock in zigzags on the face 
of the hill, it is scarcely passable for 
two persons meeting. 

But the scenery on each side is 
very beautiful, as it winds, for the 
most part, amongst steep rocks, 
overshadowed by magnificent trees, 
amongst which birds of all sizes, 
and of the most beautiful plumage, 
are perpetually glancing, while a 
monkey, every here and there, would 
sit grimacing, and chattering, and 
scratching himself in the cleft of a 


tree. 

I should think, judging from my 
barometer—but | may have made an 
inaccurate calculation, and I have not 
Humboldt by me—that the ridge of 
the highest is fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, so that it 
would be utterly impossible to make 
“a canal with water init. However, I 


expect to see a Joint Stock Company 
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the purpose of cutting it, that is, 
when the national capital next accu. 
mulates (and Lord knows when that 
will be) to a plethora, and people’s 
purses become so distended that 
they require bleeding. 

After travelling about twenty miles, 
the scene gradually opens, and one 
begins to dream about Vasco Nunez 
and the enthusiastic first explorers 
of the Isthmus; but my first view of 
the Pacific was through a drenching 
shower of rain, that wet me to the 
skin, and rather kept my imagination 
under, for this said imagination of 
mine is like a barn-door chuckey, 
brisk and crouse enough when the 
sun shines, and the sky is blue, and 
plenty of grub at hand, but I can’t 
write poetry when I am cauld, and 
hungry, and drooked. Suill, when I 
caught my first glimpse of the dis- 
tant Pacific, I felt that, even through 
a miserable drizzle, it was a noble 
prospect. 

As you proceed, you occasionally 
pass through small open savannahs, 
which become larger, and the clear 
spaces wider, until the forest you 
have been travelling under, gradu- 
ally breaks into beautiful clumps of 
trees, like a gentleman’s park, and 
every here and there a placid clear 
pond spreads out, full of pond turtle, 
which I believe to be one and the 
same with the tortoise, and eels; the 
latter of which, by the by, are very 
sociable creatures, for in the clear 
moonlight nights, with the bright 
sparkling dew on the short moist 
grass, they frequently travel from 
one pond to another, wriggling along 
the grass like snakes. 1 have my- 
self found them fifty yards from-the 
water; but whether the errand was 
Jove or war, or merely to drink tea 
with some of the slippery young 
females in the next pool, and then 
return again, the deponent sayeth not. 

As you approach the town, the 
open spaces before-mentioned be- 
come more frequent, until at length 
you gain a rising ground, about 
three miles from Panama, where, as 
the sun again shone out, the view 
became truly enchanting. 

There lay the town of Panama, 
built on a emall tongue of land, jut- 
ting into the Pacific, surrounded by 
walls, which might have been a for- 
midable defence once, but 1 wish my 
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promotion depended on my rattling 
the old bricks and stones about their 
ears, with one single frigate, if I 
could only get near enough; but in 
the impossibility of this lies the 
strength of the place, as the water 
shoals so gradually, that the tide 
retires nearly a mile anda half from 
the walls, rising, | consider, near 
eighteen feet at the springs, while 
on the opposite side of the Isthmus, 
at Chagres for instance, there is 
scarcely any at all, the gulf stream 
neutralizing it almost entirely. 

On the right hand a hill overhangs 
the town, rising precipitously to the 
height of a thousand feet or there- 
abouts, on the extreme pinnacle of 
which is erected a signal station, 
called the Vigia, which, at the in- 
stant I saw it, was telegraphing to 
some craft outatsea. As for the 
city, toassume our friend Mr Bang’s 
mode of description, it was shaped 
like a tadpole, the body represent- 
ing the city, and the suburb the tail ; or 
a stewpan, the city and its fortifica- 
tions being the pan, while the handle 
tending obliquely towards us, was the 
Raval, or long street, extending sa- 
vannahward, without the walls. At 
the distance from which we viewed 
it, the red-tiled houses, Cathedral, 
with its towers, and the numerous 
monasteries and nunneries, seemed 
girt in with a white ribbon, while a 
series of black spots here and there 
denoted the cannon on the batteries. 
To the left of the town, there was a 
whole flotilla of small craft, brigs, 
schooners, and vegetable boats ; while 
further out at sea, beyond the forti- 
fications, three large ships rode at 
anchor ; and beyond them again, the 
beautiful group of islands lying 
about five miles off the town, ap- 
peared to float on, and were reflect- 
ed in the calm, glasslike expanse 
of the Pacific, like emeralds chased 
in silver; while the ocean itself, to- 
ward the horizon, seemed to rise up 
like a scene in a theatre, or a bur- 
nished bright silver wall, growing 
more and mere blue, and hazy aud 
indistinct, as it ascended, until it 
melted into the cloudless heaven, so 
that no one could tell where water 
and sky met. 


“ Thou glorious mirror, 
- . eS a xe 6 ee ie. 
Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or 


‘storm, 
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Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving—boundiess, endless, and 
subiime, 

The image of Erernity—the throne 

Ot the Invisible.” 


While a sperm whale every now 
and then rose between us and the 
islands, and spouted up a high double 
jet into the air, and then, with a heavy 
flounder of his broad tail, slowly 
sank again; and a boat here and 
there glided athwart the scene, and a 
sleepy sail rose with a slow mo- 
tion and a fitful rattle, and a greasy 
cheep, on the mast of some vessel, 
getting all ready to weigh, while 
small floating trails of blue smoke 
Were streaming away astern from 
the tiny cabooses of the craft at 
anchor, and a mournful distant “ yo 
heave oh” came booming past us 
on the light air, and the everlast- 
ing tinkle of the convent bells 
sounded cheerily, and the lowing of 
the kine around us ealled up old asso- 
ciations in my bosom, as | looked 
forth on the glorious spectacle, from 
beneath a magnificent bower of 
orange-trees and shaddocks, while 
all manner of wild flowers blossom- 
ed and bloomed around us. 

We arrived at Panama, about three 
Pp. M., covered to the eyes with mud, 
and after some little difficulty I 
found out Senor ’s house, who 
received me very kindly. Next 
morning I waited on the Governor, 
and made my bow, and told him my 
errand. He was abundantly civil ; 
professing himself ready to serve 
me in any way, and promising to 
give me the earliest ivtelligence of 
the arrival of the Bandera. I then 
returned to mine host's, to whom I 
had strong letters of introduction 
from some Kingston friends. 

I soon found that 1 had landed 
amongst a family of originals. Mine 
host was a little thin withered body, 
with a face that might have vied 
with the monkey whom the Council 
of Dundee took for a sugar planter. 
He wore his own grey hair iu a Jong 
greasy queue, and his costume, when 
i first saw him, was white cotton 
stockings, white jean small-clothes 
and waistcoat, and a little light blue 
silk coat; he wore large solid gold 
buckles in his shoes, and knee- 
buckles of the same. His voice was 
small and squeaking, and when 
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heated in argument, or crossed by 
any member of his family, and he 
was very touchy, it became so shrill 
and indistinct that it pierced the 
ear without being in the least intel- 
ligible. In those paroxysms he did 
not walk, but sprung from place to 
place tike a grasshopper, with un- 
looked-for agility,avoiding the chairs 
and tables and other moveables with 
great dexterity. I often thought he 
would have broken whatever came 
in his way; but although his erratic 
orbit was small, he performed his 
evolutions with great precision and 
security. His general temper, how- 
ever, was very kind, humane, and 
good-humoured, and he seldom re- 
mained long under the influence of 
passion. His character, both as a man 
and a merchant, was unimpeachable, 
and, indeed, proverbial in the place. 
His better half appeared to be some 
years older, and also a good deal of 
an original. She was a little short 
thick woman; but stout as she was, 
when I had the honour of an em- 
brace, she must have been once 
much stouter, for her skin appeared 
from the colour and texture to have 
come to her at second-hand, and to 
have originally belonged to a much 
larger person, for it bagged and 
hung in flaps about her jowls and 
bosom, like an ill cut maintopsail, 
which sits clumsily about the clews. 
1 think I could have reefed her 
with advantage, below the chin. 
Her usual dress was a shift, with 
a whole sailroom of frills about the 
sleeves and bosom, and a heavy pink 
taffeta petticoat, (gowns being only 
worn by these fair ones as you put 
on a great-coat, that is, when they go 
abroad,) and a small round apron 
like a flap of black silk. Over these 
she wore a Spanish aroba, or 25 lbs. 
weight of gold chains, saints, and 
crucifixes, and a large black velvet 
patch, of the size of a wafer, on each 
temple, which I found, by the by, 
to be an ornament very much in 
fashion amongst the fair of Panama. 
Her hair, or rather the scanty rem- 
nant thereof, was plaited into two 
grizzled braids, with a black bow 
of ribbon at the end of each, and 
hung straight down her back. Like 
many excellent wives, she loved to 
circulate her spouse’s blood, by a 
little’ well-timed opposition now 
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and then; but she never tried her 
strength too far, and she always 
softened down in proportion as he 
waxed energetic, and began to ac- 
celerate his motions, so that by the 
time he had given one or two hops 
she had either fairly given in, or 
moved out. They had no children, 
but had in a manner adopted a little 
black creature about four years old, 
which, being a female, the lady had 
christened by the familiar diminutive 
of Diablita. 

Another curiosity was the mater- 
nal aunt of Don ——, a little super- 
annuated woman, about four feet 
high, if she could have stood erect, 
but old age had long since bent 
her nearly double; she was on the 
verge of eighty-five years of age, 
and had outlived all her faculties. 
This poor old creature, in place of 
being respectably lodged, and taken 
care of, was allowed to go about the 
house, tame, without any fixed abode 
so far asl could learn; nor did she 
always meet with that attention, I 
am sorry to say it, from the family, 
or even from the servants, that she 
was entitled to from her extreme 
helplessness. She had a droll cus- 
tom of eating all her meals walking, 
and it was her practice to move 
round the dinner-table in this her 
dotage, and to commit pranks, that, 
against my will, made me laugh, and 
even in despite of the feelings of 
pity and self-humiliation that arose 
in my bosom at the sight of such 
miserable imbecility in a fellow-crea- 
ture. Thus keeping on the wing as 
I have described, it was her prac- 
tice to cruise about behind the 
chairs, occasionally snatching pieces 
of food from before the guests, so 
slyly, that the first intimation of her 
intentions was the appearance of her 
yellow shrivelled birdlike claw in 
your plate. 

The brother of our host was a 
little stout man, but still. very like 
Senior —— himself—an illustration, 
a la Bang, if you please. For instance, 
I always gloried in likening the lat- 
ter to a dried prune, then to conceive 
of his plump brother, pray boil him, 
or imagine him boiled, and so swell 
out or blow up the creases in his 
skin, and there you have him. 

This little dumpling was very 
asthmatic, and used to blow like a 
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porpoise by the time he reached the 
top of the stairs. The only time he 
had ever been out of Panama was 
whilst he made a short visit to Lima, 
the wonders of which he used to 
chant unceasingly. But the con- 
tinual cause of my annoyance—I fear 
I must write disgust—was the second 
wife of Seitor ’s father, that is, 
the stepmother of mine host, a large 
fat dirty old woman. She had a 
pouch under her chin like a pelican, 
while her complexion, from the 
quantity of oil and foul feeding 
in which she delighted, was a greasy 
mahogany. She despised the unna- 
tural luxuries of knives and forks, 
constantly devouring her meat with 
her fingers, whatever its consistency 
might be; if flesh, she tore it with 
both hands; if soup, she scooped it 
up in the palin of one of them; and 
as the devil would have it, the vene- 
rable beauty chose to take a fancy 
to me. Oh, she was a balloon! I 
have often expected to see her rise 
to the roof. 

These polished personages may 
be called Seiior ’s family, but it 
was occasionally increased by vari- 
ous others; none of whom, how- 
ever, can I heave to, to describe at 
present. 

The day after my arrival, the ope- 
ration of covering dollar boxes with 
wet hides had been going on in the 
dinner saloon the whole forenoon, 
which drove me forth to look about 
me, but I returned about half-past 
two, this being the hour of dinner, 
and found all the family, excepting 
mine hostess, assembled, and my ap- 
pearance was the signal for dinner 
being ordered in. may mention 
here, that this worthy family were all 
firmly impressed with the idea, that 
an Englishman was an ostrich, pos- 
sessing a stomach capable of holding 
and digesting four times as much as 
any other person; and under this 
belief they were so outrageously 
kind, that | was often literally stuffed 
to suffocation, when I first came 
amongst them, and when at length I 

_Tesolutely refused to be immolated 
after this fashion, they swore I was 
sick, or did not like my food, which 
was next door to insulting them. El 
Seiior ’s fat dumpling of a bro- 
ther thought medical advice ought 
to be taken, for when he was in Lima 
several seamen belonging to an Eng- 
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lish whaler had died, and he had re- 
marked, thetwaddling body, that they 
had invariably lost their appetites 
previous to their dissolution. 

But to return. Dinner being or- 
dered, was promptly placed on the 
table, and mine host insisted on 
panting me at the foot thereof, while 

e sat on my left hand ; so the party 
sat down; but the chair opposite, that 
ought to have been filled by Madama 
herself, was still vacant. 

“ Adonde esta su ama,” quoth Don 
— to one of the black waiting 
wenches. The girl said she did not 
know, but she would go and see. It 
is necessary to mention here that the 
worthy Seiior’s counting-house was 
in a back building, separated from 
the house that fronted the street by 
a narrow court, and in asmal] closet 
off this counting-house, my quatre 
had been rigged the previous night, 
and there had my luggage been de- 
posited. Amongst other articles in 
my commissariat, there was a basket 
with half-a-dozen of champaigne, and 
some hock, and a bottle of brandy, 
that I had placed under Peter Man- 
grove’s care to comfort us in the wil- 
derness. We all Jay back in our 
chairs to wait for the lady of the 
house, but neither did she nor Zo- 
massa, the name of the handmaiden 
who had been despatched in search 
of her; seem inclined to make their 
appearance. Don —— became impa- 
tient. 

“ Josefa,’—to another of the ser- 
vants—“ run and desire your mistress 
to come here immediately.” Away 
she flew, but neither did this second 
pigeon return. Mine host now lost 
his temper entirely, and spluttered 
out, as loud as he could rear, “ Somos 
comiendo Panchita, somos comiendo ;” 
and forthwith, as if in spite, he began 
to fork up his food, until he had 
nearly choked himself. Presently 
a short startled scream was heard 
from the counting-house, then a low 
suppressed laugh, then aloud shout, 
a long uproarious peal of laughter, 
and the two black servants came 
thundering across the wooden gang- 
way or drawbridge, that connected 
the rvom where we sat with the out- 
house, driven onwards by their mis- 
tress herself. They flew across the 
end of the dining-room into the small 
balcony fronting the street, amd be- 
gan withoutceremony to shoutacross 
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the narrow street to a Carmelite 
priest, who was in a gallery of the 
opposite monastery, “ that their mis- 
tress was possessed.” 

Presently in danced our landlady, 
in propria persond, jumping and 
screaming and laughing, and snap- 
ping her fingers, and spianing round 
ike a Turkish dervish,—“ mira el 
Jandango, mira el fandango—dexa 
me baylar, dewa me baylar—See my 
fandango, see my fandango—let me 
dance—let me dance—ha, ha, ha!” 

* Panchita,” screamed Don in 
extreme wrath, “ tu es loco, you are 
mad—sit down, por amor de dios— 
seas decente—be decent.” 

She continued gambolling about, 
“ Joven soy, y virgin—l am young 
and a virgin—y tu Viejo diablo que 
queres tu,—and you, old devil, what 
do you want, eh ?—Una virgin por 
dios soy—I am young,” and seiz- 
ing a boiled fowl! from the dish, she 
let fly at her husband’s head, but 
missed him fortunately, whereupon 
she made a regular grab at him with 
her paw, but he slid under the table, 
in all haste, roaring out,—‘ Ave 
Maria, que es esso—manda por el 
Padre—Send for the priest, y trae 


una puerco, en dende echar el demonio, 
manda, manda—send for a priest, 
and a pig, into which the demon 
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may be cast,—send—” “ Dexa me, 
dexa me baylar’’—continued the old 
dame—*“ tu no vale, Bobo viejo,— 
you are of no use, you old block- 
head—you are a forked radish, and 
not a man—let me catch you, let me 
catch you,” and here she made ase- 
cond attempt, and got hold of his 
queue, by which she forcibly dragged 
him from beneath the table, until 
fortunately the ribbon that tied it 
slid off in her hand, and the little 
Seftor instantly ran back to his bur- 
row, with the speed of a rabbit, 
while his wife sung out, “ 7” gastas 
calzones, ch? para que, damelos dame- 
los, you los quitare ?” and if she had 
caught the worthy man, I believe 
she would really have shaken him 
out of his garments, peeled him on 
the spot, and appropriated them to 
herself as her threat ran. “I ama 
cat, a dog, and the devil—hoo—hoo 
—hoo—let me catch you, you miser- 
able wretch, you forked radish, and 
if I don’t peel off your breeches,—I 
shall wear them, | shall wear them, 
—Ave Maria.” Here she threw her- 
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Willy, 
self into a chair, being completely 
blown; but after a gasp or two, she 
started to her legs again, dancing 
and singing and snapping her fingers, 
as if she had held castanets between 
them, “ Venga — venga —dexa me 
baylar — dankee, dankee la— dan- 
hee, dankee la—mi guitarra—mi gui- 
tarra —dankee, dankee la—ha, ha, 
ha !”—and away she trundled down 
stairs again, where she met the priest 
who had been sent for, in the lower 
hall, who happened to be a very 
handsome young man. Seeing the 
state she was in, and utterly un- 
able to account for it, he bobbed, 
as she threw herself on him, elu- 
ded her embraces, and then bolt- 
ed up stairs, followed by Mrs Poti- 
phar, at full speed.—‘ Padre, father,” 
cried she, “stop till | peel that fork- 
ed radish there, ard | will give you 
his breeches — Dankee, dankee la,” 
All this while, Don —— was squeak- 
ing out from his lair, at the top of 
his pipe—“ Padre, padre, trae el 
puerco, venga el puerco—echar el 
demonio — echar el demonio — bring 
the pig, the pig, and cast out the 
devil.” “ Canta, Canta y bayle, 
viejo Diablito, canta 0 yo te matar- 
ras—Bring my guitar, dance, dance 
and sing, you little old devil you, or 
I'll murder you,--dankee, dankee la.” 

In fine, I was at length obliged to 
lend a hand, and she was bodily laid 
hold of, and put to bed, where she 
soon fell into a sound sleep, and 
next morning awoke in her sound 
senses, totally unconscious of ail 
that had passed, excepting that she 
remembered having taken a glass 
of the Englishman’s smaé/ beer. 

Now the secret was out. The 
worthy woman, like most South 
American Spaniards, was distract- 
edly fond of cervesa blanca, or small 
beer, and seeing the Champagne 
bottles with their wired corks (beer 
requiring to be so secured in hot 
climates) in my basket, she could 
not resist making free with a bottle, 
and, as I charitably concluded, small 
beer being a rarity in these countries, 
she did not find out the difference 
until it was made evident by the 
issue ; however, | have it from au- 
thority, that she never afterwards 
ventured on any thing weaker than 
brandy, and from that hour, utterly 
eschewed that most dangerous liquer, 
cervesa blanca, 








Tue affairs.of France, and the ten- 
dency of political change among its 
inhabitants, can never be sufficiently 
made the subject of thought and dis- 
cussion in this country. Paris is the 
great centre of Democracy: it is 
there, during the last half century, 
that that turbulent spirit has been 
engendered, which, under the varying 
forms of Revolutionary Propagan- 
dism and military ambition, has 
never ceased to agitate and distract 
the adjoining states ; and it is thence 
that those terrific columns have so 
long issued which have struck the 
iron, not only into the bodies, but 
the souls of men, and overturned so- 
ciety as much by the seducing prin- 
ciples they diffused, as the redoubt- 
able blows which they struck. All 
the revolutions and all the calami- 
ties of Europe since the ‘year 1789, 
have emanated from that great foun- 
tain of democratic ambition; and 
though closed for a time by the 
strong hand of Wellington, it has 
again been opened by the infatuation 
of succeeding times, and like the 
genie in the Eastern tale, which was 
imprisoned by the seal of Solomon, 
it is spreading far and wide, when 
the signet was removed, and from 
amidst the mist with which it at first 
overspread the earth, the awful form 
of the giaut is again appearing to 
mankind. 

England, long the leader of Euro- 
pean civilisation, and the first-born 
of modern freedom, has been con- 
tent to fall back into the second line, 
behind the leaders of Revolution. 
The liberty which had struck its 
root a thousand years ago in the 
Saxon soil—the institutions which 
had stood the test of centuries of 
glory—the general protection which 
had overspread a northern land with 
riches unknown to the regions of the 
sun, were regarded with scorn by 
the advocates of French equality: 
and amidst the tears and the wretch- 
edness of France, new theories were 
broached, as alluring in the outset to 
the imagination, as they are in the end 
ruinous tothe happiness of man. Eng- 
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land, however, was at first too strong 
for the spoiler ; her ancient bulwarks 
long rolled back the attack; and it 
was nottill infatuation had paralysed, 
and faction had blinded their de- 
fenders, that a vulnerable point was 
discovered, and that the poison of 
French principles, issuing from the 
revolt of the Barricades, so weaken- 
ed the ancient garrison, that the ve- 
nerable fabric was overturned. 

As it is from France, therefore, 
that all our danger has arisen, so it 
is in France that our remedy, if a 
remedy exists, is to be sought. The 
illusions of French democracy have 
blinded the eyes and perverted the 
judgment of the English people: 
and till experience has demonstra- 
ted the vanity and falsehood of their 
principles, no adequate antidote to 
the poison will be found. It is by 
beholding the fruit_of democracy in 
the quarter where it first arose, and 
where its triumph has been most 
complete,—by seeing those who first 
inhaled the poison, wasting away 
under its influence—by witnessing 
generations perishing under an ex- 
halation more deadly than that which 
arises from the Upas-tree, that the 
nations who have been seduced can 
alone be restored to their former 
health,and the most terrible calamity 
which ever has fallen on modern 
Europe, be mitigated in its influence 
on future times. 

After the battle of Waterloo and 
the capture of Paris, we, in common 
with all the world, were deceived as 
to the effects and the termination of 
the French Revolution. We thought 
the drama was finished, when the 
first act only was concluded: we 
flattered ourselves that regulated 
freedom was about to be established, 
when, in fact, the chains of servitude 
awaited a people who had proved 
themselves unworthy of its bless- 
ings. The Whigs, in particular, took 
advantage of this general mistake to 
divest the Revolution of its worst 
consequences, and blind men as to its 
ultimate effects. “The Revolution,” 
it was said, “certainly ran at first 
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into great excesses : but no man can 
doubt that its ultimate effects were 
eminently favourable to the cause of 
freedom. Compare France now 
with what it was in 1789, and no he- 
sitation can exist as to the immense 
blessings it has conferred upon man- 
kind.” This language was universal, 
not only among the Whig, but the 
Liberal Party, in this country ; and 
in this way all classes were blinded 
as to the ultimate tendency of that 
deplorable convulsion. It.was con- 
sidered as a storm, terrible indeed, 
but salutary ; and an insurrection of 
the people, stained by a degree of 
crime unexampled in the history of 
the world, held forth as the unavoid- 
able ebullition of popular passion, not 
only unattended by any permanent 
disaster, but productive, in the end, 
of the utmost benefits to themselves 
and their children. 

The unexampled prosperity of 
France under the Restoration went 
far to render this delusion more ge- 
neral and lasting. Travellers went 
from England to France, and they 
beheld a realm so prosperous that it 
was difficult to believe that the seeds 
of evil were germinating in its bo- 
som. Cities teeming with inhabi- 
tants, and resplendent with architec- 
tural decoration—fields smiling with 
plenty, or waving with gold—vine- 
yards clothing the slopes—and sails 
whitening the ocean, gave the im- 
pression of the highest degree of 
public prosperity, and effectually 
concealed the poison which was 
lurking in the system, and was des- 
tined to destroy the very elements 
of freedom in no distant age. France 
was free under the Restoration. She 
possessed a degree of liberty, and 
enjoyed a prosperity, unknown since 
the days of Clovis; and the Eng- 
lish, deceived by these brilliant ap- 
pearances, fondly believed that an- 
other State had been admitted within 
the pale of constitutional freedom— 
that the guilt of the Revolution had 
been expiated by the destruction of 
its authors—and that, how bloody 
soever had been the commencement 
of the drama, it had terminated in 
the happiness even of the guilty 
actors on the stage. 

But this is not the system of na- 
ture. The sudden extinction of vice 
and triumph of virtue is the dream 
of the poet, or the hope of the mo- 
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ralist, but not the march of human 
events. Seed sown in the political, 
as the natural world, must yield its 
destined fruit; and itis not by a single 
generation that the ultimate effects, 
either of good or evil, of great public 
changes, are to be experienced. 
The moval government of mankind, 
too often hid to the philosopher and 
the statesman, is familiar to the pea- 
sant, who draws his principles frum 
a higher source. It was announced 
three thousand years ago on Mount 
Sinai, and we are witnessing a signal 
instance of its eternal application. 
“ For I, the Lord thy God, am a jea- 
lous God, and visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of those 
that hate me; andshew mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me and 
keep my commandments.” It is 
under this law of nature that France 
is now passing. The crying ipjus- 
tice of the Revolutionists—the tor- 
rents of blood which were shed— 
the fearful confiscation of property 
which was accomplished—the uni- 
versal irreligion which prevailed— 
are now beginning to work out their 
inevitable effects; and France, as the 
punishment for the crimes she com- 
mitted in the infancy of freedom, is 
destined to an old age of bondage. 
The revolt of the Barricades, the sub- 
ject of such unmeasured exultation to 
the Liberals all over the world, is the 
commencement of ancther act in the 
drama of the Revolution—of servi- 
tude without the alloy of glory, aud 
tyranny unmitigated by aray of hope. 
The great changes introduced by 
the National Assembly were, the de- 
struction of the Nobility, and the ruin 
of the Church. These are the mea- 
sures which excited the transports of 
the Revolutionists throughout the 
globe; and these are the changes 
which have rendered liberty imprac- 
ticable in France, and have doomed 
that guilty country to the chains and 
ignominy of the Byzantine empire. 
“ The passion of France,’ says 
Napoleon, “ being more for equality 
than liberty, and the principle of the 
Revolution being founded on the 
equality of all classes, there was, 
after its termination, an absolute 
want of aristocracy. If a Republic 
was difficult to constitute on any 
solid basis without an aristocracy, 
the difficulty was far greater for a 
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Monarchy. To make a constitution 
in a country, while it is destitute of 
any species of aristocracy, is to at- 
tempt to navigate on a single ele- 
ment. The French Revolution has 
undertaken the solution of a problem 
as insoluble as that of directing the 
course of balloons.”* “ A Mo- 
narchy,” says Lord Bacon, “ where 
there is no nobility at all, is ever a 
pure and absolute tyranny ; for nobi- 
lity attempers sovereignty,and draws 
the eyes of the people somewhat 
aside from the line royal.” + In the 
profound observations of these great 
men is to be found the key to the 
present state of France, and the ex- 
planation of the fact that, since the 
revolt of the Barricades, iis inhabi- 
tants have been subjected to different 
species of servitude, but never en- 
joyed one hour of freedom. They 
have groaned alternately under the 
despotism of the Parisian populace 
and of Marshal Soult’s soldiers—of 
the heroes of the Barricades, and the 
Pretorian guards, who consigned 
these heroes to dungeons ; but never 
tasted that freedom which they en- 
joyed under the sway of the Resto- 
ration. 

The addition to the burdens of 
France since the three glorious days 
has been prodigious. The national 
expenditure has been raised from 
L.40,000,000 to above L.60,000,000 
a-year, and the army from 180,000 
to more than 400,000 soldiers : and 
what has France gained in exchange 
for these enormous impositions? A 
military government, which derides 
the principles of freedom which 
it invoked to obtain its elevation— 
which prosecutes the press with un- 
relenting rigour—which carries ar- 
rest and imprisonment, with severity 
unexampled since the Reign of Ter- 
ror, into the bosom of families— 
which imprisoned, in June, 1832, 
1500 citizens—and has recently 
erected the- gloomy fortress of St 
Michel in the midst of the sea, with 
its dungeons and oubliettes, framed 
by the jealousy of Louis XI., into a 
Bastile, capable of containing a 
hundred times as many State prison- 
ers as that which fell on the 14th 
July, 178). There the heroes of the 
Barricades, stigmatized as rebels for 
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their accession to the great revolt of 
June, 1832, mourn and pine in for- 
gotten solitude, doomed to perpetual 
imprisonment amidst the silence of 
the ocean; while the remnant of 
their party at Paris, crushed by the 
Preetorian guards of the military 
despot, seek, in the excesses of sen- 
sual pleasure, the means of forgetting 
the thraldom and servitude of their 
country. 

The irreligion of the people since 
the Revolution, the direct conse- 
quence of thelong cessation of public 
worship during its continuance, and 
the confiscation of the property of 
the Church by itsardent enthusiasts, 
is the second great feature of mo- 
dern France, and it too is utterly in- 
consistent with any thing like public 
freedom. Who ever heard of a na- 
tion of atheists or deists having any 
liberty ? or who ever heard of free- 
dom existing among a people of 
whom the influential classes were 
of an infidel character? But the 
French are now essentially an irre- 
ligious people, and if there is any 
one proposition more certain in po- 
litics than another, it is that such a 
disposition is not only inconsistent 
with liberty, but is the first step to 
despotism. For what is it that sti- 
mulates and upholds the spirit of 
freedom, but a sense of public duty, 
and a feeling of moral obligation 
which leads men to sacrifice their 
separate interests and private grati- 
fications on the altar of their coun- 
try? Infidelity and corruption dry 
up the fountains of this elevated feel- 
ing by leading to nothing but a con- 
tinued regard to the enjoyments and 
the luxuries of present existence. 
Men who do not believe in futurity, 
or who yield to it only a cold and 
unwilling assent, which has no prac- 
tical influence on their character, 
never have beenand never willbe, ca- 
pable of the sustained efforts which 
the establishment of freedom re- 
quires. It can be produced only by 
the elevated and spiritual feeling 
which leads them to sacrifice the 
present to the future, whereas the 
whole tendency of infidel profligacy 
is to sacrifice the future to the pre- 
sent. This single point is decisive ; 
whenever this corner has been turn- 
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ed by a nation, its subsequent his- 
tory is arapid descent to servitude 
and degradation. Liberty has often 
arisen from the enthusiasm of the 
fanatic, but never from the selfish- 
ness of the infidel: Tyranny has had 
many supporters, but none so effec- 
tual as the destroyers of national 
faith. Constitutional freedom be- 
came hopeless in France from the 
moment that the property of the 
Church wasconfiscated, and its mem- 
bers were exiled and scattered by a 
presumptuous and faithless genera- 
tion. 
The forms of afree monarchy were 
iven to France at the Restoration, 
and the deluded world thought they 
were fitted to receive it, and antici- 
pated a succession of ages of liberty 
and glory to the people under the 
shadow of the fabric cemented by 
the blood and the tears of the Re- 
volution. What prevented freedom 


from taking root ? What overturned 
@ constitution apparently as firm 
and stable as that of England? What 
but the natural fruits of the injustice 
and violence of the Revolution—the 
vehement desires excited by un- 
bridled passion—the 


extravagant 
expectations awakened by reckless 
innovation—the fatal ascendency 
iven to plebeian ambition? The 

nstituent Assembly knocked 
away the scaffolding by which alone 
freedom can be erected in an old 
State, when they annihilated the 
Church, destined to coerce the pas- 
sions, and the Nobility, fitted to mo- 
derate the ambition of the people. 
What counterpoise can exist, after 
their destruction, to the frenzy of 
the people in one age, the tyranny 
of the soldiery in a second, or the 
corrupted enjoyments of a Court in 
a third? Where will you find, among 
thirty millions of men, the greater 
part of whom are of equal fortune 
and consideration, the elements of 
resistance to four hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, or the means of with- 
standing the seduction of a Govern- 
ment, having at its disposal a re- 
venue of sixty millions sterling a- 
year? How can you long expect to 
find, among a youth ardent in the 
pursuit of pleasure, insatiable in the 
desire for gratification, corrupted 
and irreligious in its principles, the 
enduring fortitude and high resolve 
which can maintain for centuries a 
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contest, not only with the power, but 
the enjoyments at the disposal of 
Government; and resist alike the 
storms of adverse, and the seduc« 
tions of prosperous fortune? As well 
might you expect to find military 
courage among the Sybarites, ener- 
vated by the luxuries of Naples, or 
public virtue among the Pachalics 
of Oriental despotism. 

The swords of Alexander and 
Wellington were thrown into the 
balance in 1815, and for fifteen years 
they preserved the equilibrium. 
The recollection of the Cossacks 
and the Prussians, of the Moscow 
retreat, and the disaster of Leipsic, 
of the rout of Vittoria, and the car- 
nage of Waterloo, long restrained 
the ardour, and subdued the passions 
of the Parisian populace. The moral 
impression produced by these great 
events, supplied for a time the want 
of a third estate in the realm, and 
concealed the truth, now painfully 
apparent, that by having destroyed 
the aristocracy and the church, the 
political and religious weights in the 
machine, the balance of its parts 
has been rendered impossible, and 
nothing left but the intemperance 
of the populace, and the despotism 
of the throne, in fierce and unequal 
hostility. In such a contest, in an 
old State, it is not difficult to per- 
ceive which party will ultimately 
prove victorious. During the first 
burst of popular fervour, the popu- 
lace may overturn every species of 
established authority, but all insti- 
tutions founded on passion, are ne- 
cessarily ephemeral in their dura- 
tion. After the consequences of de- 
mocratic fervour have developed 
themselves, and public suffering 
has tamed the passions of the people, 
the transition is necessary and im- 
mediate to absolute despotism, and 
in its degradation the national his- 
tory finally closes. The French Re- 
volution has left only to the people 
of that country the alternative of 
American equality or Asiatic servi- 
tude; it is not difficult to see in 
which the history of an old, corrupt, 
and irreligious people must finally 
terminate. 

These considerations are naturally 
suggested by the astonishing change 
which has taken place in the public 
mind in Paris, and over all France, 
since the great triumph of Revolu- 
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tionary principles by the revolt of 
the Barricades. This change is so 
great and so bewildering, that it al- 
most induces the belief that we have 
passed at once into a different age of 
the world ; from the fervour of Grac- 
chus, to the corruption and profli- 
gacy of the Byzantine empire. The 
republican transports, the dreams of 
liberty, the fervour of democracy, 
have now as completely passed off 
as ifa century had rolled away since 
the triumph of the Barricades; and 
in the bitter suffering which has fol- 
lowed that event, have been washed 
away, as by the waters of Lethe, all 
recollections of the public enthusiasm 
by which it was occasioned. The 
French people, ever prone, from the 
liveliness and fickleness of their dis- 
position, toextraordinary and unfore- 
seen changes, have, in these latter 
days, fairly outstripped themselves 
in volatility of character. Demo- 
cracy, the principles of the Barri- 
cades, are already at as low a dis- 
count among them as ever they were 
in the days of Imperial Rome; and 
the immuring the heroes of July in 
the dungeons of St Michel, excites as 
little attention as if the Bastile had 
never been stormed amidst the trans- 
ports of France, or the cloister of 
St Mary never been carried, a year 
ago, by as great a force as combated 
Russia and Austria on the field of 
Austerlitz.* Even the forms of a 
constitutional monarchy seem to be 
fast sinking into oblivion; the de- 
bates in the Chamber of Deputies 
excite hardly any attention; almost 
every thing there passes unanimous- 
ly ; and the authority of Government 
is almost as irresistible as it was in 
the days of Napoleon or Louis X1V. 

Of all the works which give an ac- 
count of the present state of society 
and public feeling in France since 
the revolt of the Barricades, there is 
none more valuable than the essay 
now before us. General Donnadieu 
was one of the many Frenchmen who 
were thrown into the career of arms 
by the convulsion of 1793, and he 
served with distinction in the Re- 
publican arnffes till the accession of 
Napoleon in 1799. He was highly 
esteemed by that great commander, 
but on account of the independence 


of his principles, and the unbending 
firmness of his character, he was not 
so much employed as he otherwise 
would have been by the Imperial 
Government. On the restoration of 
the Bourbons, he became a warm 
supporter of the Constitutional Mo- 
narchy, as affording the only chance 
of freedom to France which yet 
remained; and he often raised his 
warning voice in vain in the Chamber 
of Deputies, to point out the danger 
of the course which infatuated ad- 
visers recommended to that noble 
and beneficent, but unhappy family. 
He has now proclaimed toall Europe, 
in the able and interesting work un- 
der review, the inevitable tendency 
of the measures which the insane ad- 
vocates of Revolution are daily pur- 
suing on both sides of the Channel ; 
and faithful to the principles of free- 
dom in the close, as the opening of 
life, denounces the conduct of the 
tyranny which has been elevated on 
the shoulders of the democracy, as 
fearlessly as he opposed that which 
was dreaded from the bayonets of 
the European Powers in the outset 
of the Revolution. 

Of the consequences of the destruc- 
tion of the aristocracy, that great 
and irremediable work of the Na- 
tional Assembly, our author gives the 
following account: how applicable, 
alas! to the corresponding insanity 
which now pervades the public mind 
in this country ! 

“ God forbid that I should accuse 
the Constituent Assembly: many vir- 
tues, and the most generous senti- 
ments, existed in its bosom; but its 
situation was beyond its strength. 
The ruling feeling among its mem- 
bers was admiration for the English 
Constitution ; that had long been a fa- 
shionable mania, like all those which 
prevail in our country, inthe most se- 
rious, as the most trivial affairs. Every 
one forgot that we were not English; 
that we were not situated in an isle 
detached from the Continental States; 
that we were neither an industrious 
nor amercantile State; that our cha 
racter, our necessities, our affections; 
all conspired to bind us peculiarly to 
the soil; finally, that on that soil an 
aristocracy no longer existed. Inthe 
delirium of popular enthusiasm, every 
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one forgot that it was the most perilous 
of all things to destroy the little of the 
nobility which yet remained ; since the 
slightest attention to the situation of 
our neighbours must have been suf- 
ficient to convince us that the whole 
scaffolding of their political system 
reposed on the power of the aristo- 
cracy ; thattheir Government was es- 
sentially aristocratic, and tempered 
only by the popular voice: whereas 
France, being destitute of that element, 
could not fail to fall into the jaws of 
extreme democracy, and from it into 
all the changes, more or less terrible, 
which lead to absolute despotism. 
This is just what has occurred. The 
vessel of the State, launched into the 
midst of the tempest, has been the 
sport of the winds until the day 
when it fell into the guidance of a 
powerful hand, which offered it the 
shelter which was so much required. 
But that shelter, too, was of short 
duration ; issuing from the midst of 
the tempest, by the tempest it was 
destroyed. An inconceivable fata- 
lity prompted that extraordinary 
man—who possessed within himself 
power and genius enough to recon- 
struct the shreds of society, found 
new interests, and restore our affec- 
tions to the monarchical govern- 
ment—to engage in perilous and 
boundless enterprises, and lose in a 
few hours the fruits of fourteen 
years of glory, which might have 
been spread over fourteen centuries 
in the ordinary course of human 
events.” —P. 35. 

The justice of the first part of this 
paragraph cannot be questioned; 
and it would be well if our hot- 
headed democrats, who clamour for 
the extinction or degradation of the 
House of Peers, would recollect the 
ages of servitude which must follow 
such a change on the elements of 
English freedom. But in ascribing 
the career of Napoleon to fatality, 
or infatuation, General Donnadieu 
shews that he is not aware of the 
unavoidable tendency of revolution- 
ary passion. That terrible conqueror 
was a scourge to the surrounding 
nations, more from necessity, and the 
principles on which his throne was 
founded, than either ambition or fa- 
naticism. His power was founded 
on passion, on revolutionary ardour, 
changed into the thirst for military 
glory, not cooled down to the occu- 
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pations or interests of ordinary life. 
He knew well that he must constant- 
ly advance ; that the instant he stop- 
ped, he would begin to fall ; and that 
without a constant dazzling of the 
eye of the people by military success, 
his throne would shake to its foun- 
dation. The military career, there- 
fore, and unheard of reverses of Na- 
poleon, were the consequences and 
the punishment of the revolutionary 
passions of France; but they are 
neither its only consequence, nor do 
they embrace its final retribution. 
Ages of servitude, the degradation 
and suffering of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, will, in a course of ages, de- 
velope the effects and exhaust the 
punishment of the concentrated 
guilt of those days of blood. Mar- 
shal St Cyr’s views of the impelling 
force which drove Napoleon into the 
career of conquest, are both more 
sound and more philosophical.— 
“ His power, both within and with- 
out,” says he, “ was entirely founded 
on the eclat of his victories, and the 
prestige of his destiny. When he 
committed himself without reserve 
to his fortune, he imposed upon him- 
self the necessity of following it 
wherever it would go. Unheard-of 
success had crowned enterprises, the 
temerity ef which was continually 
increasing ; but thence arose the 
necessity of awakening without in- 
termission, by fresh victories, the 
feeling of admiration and terror with 
which Europe was struck. The 
more colossal his power became, the 
more did his projects require to be 
unbounded, in order that he might 
preserve the same sway over the 
minds of the vulgar. Admiration, 
enthusiasm, all those keen emotions 
of which Napoleon knew so well 
the influence on the masses of man- 
kind, are not’durable in their nature ; 
they must be incessantly fed with 
fresh fuel, and for that end the sti- 
mulants applied must be daily more 
energetic. In a word, the extraordi- 
nary has no limits; and from the 
moment that the character of Napo- 
leon, and the nature of his throne, 
had thrown him into that career, he 
had no alternative but to follow it 
out to the uttermost. His powerful 
mind clearly perceived this princi- 
ple, and thence it was that he so 
often did what was evil, knowing all 
the time, better than any one else, 
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that it was evil, overruled by a power 
from which he found it impossible to 
escape. The rapid movement which 
he had imprinted on the affairs of 
Europe, was not of a kind to remain 
stationary ; a single retrograde step, 
one pause in the career of conquest, 
would have been the signal of his 
fall. If the smallest attempt which 
the surrounding nations made to 
shake off their chains had not been 
on the instant and severely repress- 
ed—if one head in Europe could 
with impunity conceive projects of 
ambition, ail was lost. Far, there- 
fore, from conceiving it to be a just 
subject of reproach to Napoleon, 
that he undertook an enterprise so 
gigantic.as the expedition to Russia, 
I think he is rather to be pitied for 
having been dragged into it by the 
necessities of his situation ; and this 
furnishes the true answer to those 
who would ascribe to hazard, or the 
rigour of the elements, or an excess 
of temerity, what was in truth the 
necessary result of the false position 
in which France had so long been 
placed.” * 

General Donnadieu justly traces 
the decline of the Government of the 
Bourbons, after the Restoration, to 
the inevitable effect of the chasm 
left in the frame of society in France, 
by the destruction of the Church and 
the Aristocracy—* That Restora- 
tion,” says he, * which should have 
been to France a new creation of 
probity, piety, and every religious 
and civil virtue, has proved nothing 
but a series of the most deplorable 
deceptions. The successive admi- 
nistrations who have been placed at 
the helm, have occupied themselves 
with themselves, their families, their 
friends: every one has sought to 
make the most of his brief tenure of 
office; every one has burrowed in 
the coffers of the State, and the 
nation has been left to shift for itself. 
Much has been borrowed ; and much 
has been spent; this enormous ex- 
penditure created a temporary pros- 
perity, which might well be mistaken 
for areal one, so brilliant were the 
colours in which it was arrayed. 
We lived fifteen years in delusive 
confidence, only to be undeceived 
by a universal national and political 
overthrow. 
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“ How indeed could it be other- 
wise? If the monarchical fabric in 
France, so strongly based in the af- 
fections and habits of the people, 
could not withstand the democratic 
fury of 1789, how was it to be ex- 
pected that a reconstruction of the 
same edifice, without any of the ele- 
ments of solidity, could possibly 
have any duration? They thought 
they had made an Upper Chamber 
when they had joined a few courtiers 
to the Senate of Napoleon ; that they 
had reconstructed the Aristocracy 
when they had made Peers of the 
favourites of every successive ad- 
ministration without either fortune, 
influence, or celebrity in the country. 
They believed—no, they believed 
nothing, but trusted every thing to 
the Chapter of Accidents, and lived 
from day to day. The utmost effort 
of genius, during these fifteen years, 
was to find a temporary expedient 
for every new accident; an expe- 
dient which in general consumed 
capitals and resources, and devoured 
the resources of moraiity and politi- 
cal wisdom as well as private for- 
tune.” —P. 40. 

The weak ahd vacillating mea- 
sures of the Restoration are not sur- 
prising; the history of the Ministries 
of Great Britain during the same 
period, were characterised by the 
same features. In both countries 
there was a dereliction of principle ; 
a substitution of the suggestions of 
expedience for the dictates of duty; 
a miserable succession of expedients 
in finance, legislation, and policy, for 
the steadfast resolution and high 
resolve of former times. The policy 
of both produced their natural re- 
sults; in the one, the Revolution of 
1830, in the other, that of 1832. But 
there was this essential difference 
between the two countries, that the 
weak and vacillating policy of France 
was the necessary result of the de- 
struction of the influential classes 
during the Revolution, and the over- 
throw of all religious establishments 
and principles by its devastation; 
that of England was the voluntary 
degradation of successive Admini- 
strations, from the desire to gain the 
applause, or disarm the hostility, of 
an unprincipled and ambitious demo- 
cratic faction. History will portray 
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in very different colours the compa- 
rative culpability of the public men 
by whom the two catastrophes were 
induced upon the world. 

There is one truly admirable point 
in General Donnadieu’s writings, 
and that is the firm and uncompro- 
mising manner in which he uniform- 
ly asserts for religion and morality 
the first place in the causes of the 
prosperity of nations. It is refresh- 
ing to hear such principles main- 
tained in the country of Diderot and 
Voltaire, and amidst the sneers of an 
infidel age, by a gallant soldier; and 
if they were general among his coun- 
trymen, the days of prosperity and 
glory might possibly not be alto- 

ether lost to France. Of the dread- 
ful effects of the irreligion of France, 
he gives the following striking and 
admirable account, written at the 
time when the cholera was making 
such ravages in the French capital :— 

“It is in the religious virtues, in 
the morality of the Gospel, in the 

ractice of the gentle charities which 

t prescribes to men, in the sublime 
maxims of mutual assistance which 
it proclaims, that the true and only 
foundation of the happiness of na- 
tions is to be found. It is at this 
moment, in the midst of the terrible 
scourge which spreads death through 
every rank, that the absence of that 
foundation is most cruelly felt. 
What a new and extraordinary spec- 
tacle do we exhibit in the world! 
Who could believe that, in the midst 
of that terrible calamity, when every 
— are frozen with terror, the 
overnment does not venture to 
address a prayer to Heaven to miti- 
gate the distress? The Angel of 
eath is less terrible in their eyes, 
than the shafts of infidel ridicule. 
What is chiefly worthy of observa- 
tion, and must inspire the most se- 
rious reflections on the spirit and 
manners of the age, is to behold the 
few persons whom the scourge has 
not reached, dancing and singing 
beside the dying, in the midst of the 
rolling of the cars who convey the 
dead to their long homes. Religion 
no longer exists in France ; its tem- 
ples are closed. The Government 
ventures to do nothing. The soul 
is awanting, which could alone 
prompt to great enterprises. Found- 
ed in a moment of public delirium, 
having obviously failed in its desti- 
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nation, forced to submit to the law 
rather than form it, all it can effect 
is to drag on a contemptible exist- 
ence from day to day, prolonged only 
because, in the general disorganiza- 
tion, the elements of a more stable 
Administration do not exist,”— 
P. 60. 

Of the tendency of the existing 
state of public opinion, and the utter 
impossibility of freedom emerging 
from the chaos to which society is 
now reduced in France, our author 
gives us the following striking ac- 
count :— 

“ France, it is said, wishes a de- 
mocracy; that is the tendency of the 
public mind at this epoch. But how 
can a democracy subsist without 
simple manners and austere virtues ? 
To attempt it in an old State, 
is to plunge into anarchy, and from 
it into absolute despotism. Demo- 
cracy can exist only with simple 
manners; an equality in fortunes, as 
well as conditions; and how can 
such manners subsist in an old State, 
far advanced in the career of luxury, 
deeply plunged in the excesses of 
corruption? Simplicity of manners, 
equality of fortunes, are high-sound- 
ing names ; but with them, we must 
bid adieu to the luxuries, the fine 
arts, the manufactures, the work- 
shops, which now minister to the 
— of existence, and alone give 
ife and animation to the immense ci- 
ties which overspread our country. 
To make room for such a change, 
we must uproot our old population, 
and introduce in its stead one which 
is new; we must recommence so- 
ciety, abandon the drawing-rooms, 
the theatres, the opera, to renew the 
toils of rural life, and the enjoyments 
of patriarchal existence. Is this prac- 
ticable? Every one will answer 
it is not. As impossible is it to re- 
concile with commerce, the arts, and 
manufactures, and the state of so- 
ciety consequent upon their pros- 
perity, and the inequality of fortunes, 
the passions, or the privileges of 
democratic freedom. 

“ What have we done since the last 
Revolution, after all the cries which 
were raised against the abuses and 
corruption of the Restoration? We 
have followed its example; gamb- 
ling houses, lotteries, taxes on pros- 
titution, all exist on the same scale 
to gain money. What doI say ?— 
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on the same scale!—they have 
doubled, tripled, quadrupled on that 
system. This might be expected ; 
the attraction increases in an accele- 
rated ratio as it approaches its term. 
And the men who have fallen into 
this abyss of corruption, are the very 
men who, for fifteen years, have 
been invoking the thunders of 
Heaven upon the heads of those 
who were pursuing a similar system. 
It is the men who have given the 
formal lie to all their former profes- 
sions, who now pursue a system of 
selfishness in the face of an indig- 
nant people, who live for themselves 
alone, come what will to their coun- 
try. Places, employments for families 
and friends ; to overrule the law, by 
corrupting its administrators; tosub- 
jugate the nation, by subjecting it to 
the yoke of necessity; this is the con- 
sequence, and the only consequence 
which has resulted from the rapid 
moon- march of the gravitation of de- 
mocracy. We pretend to bring 
liberty to others: let us commence 
by exhibiting fair fruits from it among 
ourselves: If we can lay our hands 
on our hearts and assert, that it is 
on the path of prosperity that we 
have entered, we may be warranted 
in seeking to extend our principles ; 
but if, instead of that, every man in 
France knows that general misery, 
and every public and private cala- 
mity, the annihilation of all the 
fountains of riches and repose—the 
destruction of national glory, and 
the degradation of national charac- 
ter have resulted from the triumph 
of democracy, with what counte- 
nance can we propose our institu- 
tions for the imitation of our neigh- 
bours? The statesmen in other 
countries have done an essential 
service to humanity, by preventing 
the overflow of these devastatin 
principles. For elsewhere, as wel 
as at Paris, the masses of men are 
eager for change, and ever imagine 
that a Revolution will better their 
circumstances, when in truth it is 
ceereeng all the evils of their con- 
dition. 
“ What principally strikes the im- 
em observer of society in France, 
8 the degradation of character which 
has invaded every public function- 
ary. Money, money must be had 
at all hazards ; that is the sole object 
of idolatry—the sole polar star of 
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ambition—the sole resource of Go- 
vernment. Under that ignoble em- 
pire every thing is degraded—every 
noble sentiment is extinguished ;— 
not a generous feeling has a chance 
of surviving. Immorality rules the 
legislature—shame is unknown—the 
political bodies with a lavish hand 
scatter the wealth which is to cor- 
rupt mankind, and with the men 
whom money has corrupted, fresh 
4reasures will be obtained. This is 
the poison which creates everything ; 
alike the hand which corrupts, an 
that which receives the wages of in- 
famy.”—P. 87--89. 

In contrasting this woeful state 
of degradation with the condition of 
England, General Donnadieu justly 
ascribes to the balance of the three 
estates, which resulted from her long 
and resolute struggle for freedom, 
the unexampled glory and prospe- 
rity of its latter Sooke: Now, alas ! 
become an object of history, and of 
fond and unavailing regret to every 
lover of his country. 

“ Since the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, Europe, as it grew in succes 
sive ages more enlightened, has 
never ceased to regard with a sort 
of superstitious admiration, that 
people, who, inan isle of the Atlantic, 
have subjected to their sway all the 
fairest portions of the earth A 
hundred millions of subjects in In- 
dia, the mostimportantislands which 
encircle the globe, the points which 
give the command of the seas, the 
depots of commerce over the whole 
earth, form part of the mighty do- 
minion. Rome in its best days pre- 
sented nothing so astonishing as the 
gigantic power of that nation. It is 
not surprising that this spectacle 
should have dazzled every imagina- 
tion, and induced the general belief 
that there was something in its poli- 
tical organization to which its ex« 
traordinary prosperity was to be as- 
cribed. This powerful feeling, joined 
to the desire for independence which 
is so natural to men, have produced 
the universal passion for imitating 

the institutions of that country, which 
have produced such fatal effects on the 
prosperity of Continental Europe. 
The French never perceived what is 
now painfully apparent, that in the 
whole course of the struggles which 
for so many centuries have torn the 
intestines of England, it was by the 
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aid of the aristocracy that the nation 

emerged victorious—that all its insti- 

tutions were erected or modelled on 

that base—and that, even after its 

greatest crisis, that body was still the 

ruling power in the State. Whereas 

in France, Italy, and Spain, where 

that hereditary nobility is in a great 

measure awanting, the civil wars 

and catastrophes through which you 

must pass to make the transition 

from one social organization to an,. 
other, instead of producing the effecta, 
which have resulted in that country, 

can lead to no other result but mis- 

fortunes without end, and that anar- 

chy which, through bloody catas- 

trophes, leads inevitably to despotic 

power.”—P. 92-3. 

This is the true secret of the pros- 
perity of England. We have emer- 
ged unshaken through the great 
Rebellion and Revolution of 1688, 
because on both these occasions the 
weight of the aristocracy was pre- 
served. In the civil wars of Charles 
I., the great body of the landed pro- 
prietors were arrayed on the side of 
the Crown; but no confiscation or 
transfer of power followed the tri- 
umph of the Parliament; and so far 
was Cromwell from making any great 
change in the political franchise to 
establish his own power, that he 
could never venture through his 
whole reign to keep a Parliament 
assembled more than a few weeks, 
so strongly did the current of feeling 
in the electors run against his usurp- 
ation. The Revolution of 1688 was 
not a Revolution in the sense in 
which we now understand the word, 
or as later calamities have explained 
its import. It was no Democratic 
movement—no elevation of the po- 
pulace at the expense of the higher 
orders—but a mere change of dy- 
nasty, brought about by an effort of 
all classes, in which each preserved 
its due place in the political scale. 
And now, after having tasted for a 
century and a half, the admirable 
effects of this due subordination of 
all classes—of the tempering of aris- 
tocratic triumph by popular vigour, 
and restraining of democratic ex- 
cesses by Patrician caution—we are 
engaged in the dissolution of the 
admirable fabric ; and the self-styled 
patriots of the day loudly clamour- 
ing for that virtual or actual extinc- 
tion of the nobility, which is gene- 
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rally felt as the cause of the countless 
calamities which have fallen on 
France siace the commencement of 
her Revolution, and which has ren- 
dered durable freedom impractica- 
ble in its blood-stained soil. What 
a pioneer for ultimate tyranny is de- 
mocratic ambition ! 

On the dynasty of July, and the 
career into which it is thrown, our 
author makes the following striking 
observations :— 

“ Inheriting a part, which has da- 
maged or endangered all our institu- 
tions, what can the power now in 
possession of the reins effect? Is- 
suing from the bosom of disaster, 
struck out in a few seconds, without 
any connexion with the great inte- 
rests or permanent affections of 
France, it has disappointed, from the 
very outset, the hopes which were 
formed by all parties from its career. 
Struggling from its very commence- 
ment with the imperious necessity 
of self-preservation, it has been com- 
pelled to descend from degradation 
to degradation, similar to that impo- 
sed by the Preetorian Guards at each 
successive election of an emperor. 
There it was an additional sum 
which was required at every change 
for the suffrage of each soldier ; here 
it is greater abuses which are to be 
tolerated, more formidable strokes 
which are to be levelled at every 
species of authority, a step nearer 
towards anarchy; in other words, a 
larger proportion of the public spoil 
which is to be shared by each indi- 
vidual, which constitutes the bribe by 
which his support is to be obtained. 
In this fatal career, the Government 
exists as it best can, defends itself 
from day to day, concedes to stran- 
gers everything which they demand, 
and employs all its resources to up- 
hold its authority in the interior, 
where so many ambitious projects 
hourly menace its existence. It hesi- 
tates—it vacillates alternately be- 
tween the law, which would, if en- 
forced, destroy so disgraceful ‘a 
Government, and the popular force 
on which it depends for its support; 
and in the midst of its vibrations, 
oppresses the country with a load 
of burdens, which are tolerated only 
from the hope which each individual 
has, that he will realize something 
out of the general wreck. Behold the 
present Government! Fifteen hun- 
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sterling.) Four hundred thousand 
soldiers are at its disposal ! What a 
prodigious power in the hands of 
Government! Yet it will probably 
perish, and perish after having im- 
mensely enlarged the wound, which 
is devouring the social system. It 
will perish after the discussions of 
the Tribune and the press have 
finally eradicated from men’s minds 
all the little remains of respect for 
the throne. Every hierarchy, every 
authority, every moral tie is rapidly 
dissolving in the civil and political 
body ; there remains but one aggre- 
gation of men in which these quali- 
ties of subordination and order still 
maintain any ascendency, and it 
must in consequence speedily obtain 
irresistible dominion. This body is 
the army ; the body which, as Mon- 
tesquieu observes, alone upheld, 
amidst the degradation and corrup- 
tion of Rome, the fortunes of the 
Empire.”—P. 130, 131. 

“ Since the fall of our military 
power, in the hands of the man who 
had raised it to such a pitch of gran- 
deur, our situation presents many 
points of analogy with the Byzantine 
Empire. These also, in proportion as 
the respect for military glory dimi- 
nished, the authority of sophists and 
rhetoricians increased. It is well 
worthy of observation what progress 
that class of men has made in France, 
since the nation has ceased to appear 
in the fields of war with the lustre 
which once belonged to it. This 
change has been sensibly increasing 
ever since the fall of Napoleon ; and 
if we go still farther back, it would 
be too easy to demonstrate, that on 
every occasion since the commence- 
ment of our civil dissensions, the 
decline of the army has been simul- 
taneous with the greatest increase 
of the internal corruption and sel- 
fishness of the people. At least in 
camps, if you often find violence 
usurping the place of justice, you 
rarely find that which still more 
vilifies and degrades mankind, hypo- 
crisy and bad faith, fraud substituted 
instead of truth, the characteristic 
mark of the last days of the empire 
of the East and the West. With 
grief we must acknowledge, that 
nothing affords so striking an ana- 
logy to that epoch, as the state of 
society which has existed in France 
for the last seventeen years: as that 
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multitude of men, without either 
valour or consideration, ‘all giving, 
the moment they entered into power, 
the most complete lie to all their 
professions when in opposition; all 
destitute alike of genius to conceive, 
or force to execute, great enterpri- 
ses; careless of glory, destitute of pa- 
triotism, solicitous only for the pre< 
servation of office and the gratifica- 
tion of private and sordid interests.” 
—P. 150, 151. 

This is the penultimate stage of 
revolution: the stage of selfishness, 
egotism, and cupidity—of love of 
place without the passion for glory 
—and desire for private gratification 
without public distinction. Whence 
is it that this base and wretched 
state of public feeling has so speedily 
succeeded in a country so recently 
teeming with patriotism, abounding 
with energy, radiant with glory ? 
Because that patriotism, that energy, 
that glory, were not founded on right 
principle, or regulated by right feel-- 
ing. ‘They were founded on passion, 
not on duty: on the exaltation of 
the imagination, not the improve- 
ment of the heart: on the affections 
of life, not the hopes of eternity—on 
the world, and not on religion. 
Hence, with the decay of the circum- 
stances which called forth all these 
generous passions, and excited all 
these ennobling desires, they have 
been extinguished, or taken a new 
direction, and cupidity exercises the 
same sway now which patriotism 
did at an earlier period. Passion is 
ever fickle in its affections, volatile 
in its desires, changeable in the ob- 
jects of its pursuit: it is a sense of 
duty alone which is unchangeable 
in its feelings, steadfast in its resolu- 
tions, unswerving in its integrity. 
The transition is easy from the pas- 
sion for democratic power to the 
desire of gain, or the lust of power, 
because both have for their object a 
private gratification ; but it is diffi- 
cult from religious feeling to such 
selfish objects, because the latter is 
founded on the base passions of our 
nature, the former on their cubjug 
tion. The revolutionists effectual] 


y 
stifled the growth of freedom in 
France when they extinguished reli- 
gion, the great instigator to the ge- 
nerous, and the only effectual curb 
on the selfish, passions of our nature. 


ago prophesied 


Mr Burke lon 
had emerged from 


that after France 
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its Revolution, it would be com- 
pletely under the dominion of the 
monied men and attorneys in the 
towns; a class who possessed the 
exclusive feeling of an aristocracy 
without its dignity, and the selfish- 
ness of @ democracy without its 
energy. “The landed gentleman, 
the yeoman, the peasant,” says that 

reat man,“ have none of them habits, 
nelinations, or experience which can 
lead them to any share in the sole 
source of power and influence now 
left in France. In towns, combina- 
tionis natural. The habits of burgh- 
ers, their occupations, and business, 
continually bring them into mutual 
contact. Their virtues and their 
vices are sociable: they are always 
in garrison, and they come embodied 
and half disciplined into the hands 
of those who mean to form them for 
civil or military action. All these 
considerations leave no doubt on 
my mind, that if this monster of a 
constitution can continue in France, 
it will be governed wholly by agita- 
tors in corporations, societies in the 
towns, formed of directors in assig- 
nats, and trustees for the sale of 
church lands, money jobbers, specu- 
lators, and adventurers, composing 
an ignoble aristocracy, founded on 
the destruction of the crown, the 
church, the nobility, and the people. 
There will end all the deceitful 
dreams and visions of the equalities 
and rights of man. In the Serbo- 
nian bog of this base oligarchy, they 
will be absorbed, sunk, and lost for 
ever. Though human eyes cannot 
trace them, one would be tempted 
to think some great offences in 
France must cry to Heaven, which 
has thought fit to punish it with a 
subjection to a vile and inglorious 
domination, in which no comfort or 
compensation is to be found in any 
even of those false splendours, which, 
playing about other tyrannies, pre- 
vent mankind from feeling them- 
selves dishonoured even while they 
are oppressed.” * These words were 
written in 1789: let us now listen to 
General Donnadieu forty-four years 
after, describing the fulfilment of the 
prophecy :— 

* All nations are sensibly gravita- 
ting towards a new order of things. 
A new world, created by mercantile 
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interests, has invaded the world of 
feudality. The aristocracy of names, 
of titles, of hereditary succession, 
such as the last age has bequeathed 
to its children, has disappeared in 
the presence of the aristocracy of 
wealth. The power of coin has su- 
perseded that of the soil; the true 
princes of the earth are now the 
bankers. Every day the sovereigns 
place themselves under their control 
by the system of borrowing, which 
they might easily dispense with if 
they only knew their own resources. 
To this new hierarchy is attached a 
suite of manufacturers, merchants, 
artisans, who all have a body of 
clients who look up to them for em- 
ployment; while the princes and 
paladins of ancient times are totally 
destitute either of influence or con- 
sideration. You will see in France 
a duke, the first officer of the crown, 
the president of the electoral college 
of his department, who cannot com- 
mand a single vote; while the tax- 
gatherer of the commune, where the 
chateau of the duke is situated, with 
the notary public of the district, 
direct the whole arrondissement. 
This is the real revolution which has 
been in progress in Europe for the 
last century, and it is from this 
change that all the others have ema- 
nated. It is now vigorously at work 
in England, and it will inevitably 
spread into the other states of Eu- 
rope with the increase of civilisation, 
commerce, and luxury. Join to that 
the continual irritation kept up by a 
race of men who have sprung up in 
the central situations of society, and 
are actuated by an incessant desire 
to pull down their superiors, and 
you have the true secret of the revo- 
lutionary spirit which is now so 
active in Europe.”—P. 168, 169. 

The history of human affairs does 
not exhibit a more striking example 
of the anticipation by prophetic wis- 
dom of the final result of changes 
which, in their first origin, swept 
away the intellects of the greatest of 
the human race. 

The progress of knowledge is the 
great panacea which the movement 
party everywhere propose for the 
remedy of all the evils which afflict 
society. There never was a greater 
mistake—Lord Bacon said truly, 





* Burke on the French Revyolution,—349, 
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“ Knowledge is Power,” he did not 
say it is either virtue, or happiness, 
or —, Like the Amreeta 
Cup in Kehama, it is the greatest of 
all blessings, or the greatest of all 
curses, according to the character of 
the people among whom it is esta- 
blished. As much as it adds to the 
prosperity, and aids the advance of 
a virtuous and religious, so much 
does it hasten the downfall of a cor- 
rupted and profligate, state. Unless 
the moral improvement of mankind 
keeps pace, and more than keeps 
pace, with its intellectual cultivation, 
vice and corruption will only be the 
more disseminated by the spread of 
knowledge. To extend knowledge 
among an irreligious people is only 
to add to the length of the lever by 
which vice overturns the fabric of 
society. These important truths are 
placed in a clear point of view by 
General Donnadieu. 

“ A certain degree of knowledge 
and intelligence requires an equal 
addition of wisdom and virtue; and 
without them they will turn into 
poison, which will speedily corrupt 
and destroy society. The self- 
sufficiency. derived from a certain 


degree of information inevitably 
leads men to shake off the yoke of 
authority, if it is not accompanied 
by great judgment and sound prin- 


ciples of virtue. This is the proof 
which no nation has yet been able 
to stand, and unfortunately its cause 
is as simple as it is irremediable. 
It consists in this, that in proportion 
as the knowledge of man augments,— 
in proportion as he advances in the 
career of science, and of the arts 
which follow in their train; in the 
same proportion his desires and his 
passions increase, and this induces 
the terrible crisis, which is the com- 
mencement of his fall—the combat 
between the physical and intellectual 

arts of our nature. On the one 

and, are the appetites and the pas- 
sions, pampered and inflamed to the 
highest degree ; on the other, the in- 
tellectual faculties, perfectly aware 
of the path of duty, but destitute of 
the firmness to pursue it among the 
numerous seductions by which they 
are surrounded, and by which they 
are enslaved. After that period has 
arrived, knowledge no longer as- 
sumes the veil of generous and noble 
sentiments, but as a means of givin 
a greater zest or delicacy to physi 
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enjoyment. Every thing is changed 
and perverted in that strife of the 
human mind; sophisms, subtleties, 
falsehood, are invented to conceal 
that favourite object; words are per- 
verted from their proper sense ; 
virtue is no longer virtue ; honour is 
no longer honour ; the laws cease to 
be any thing but a snare laid for the 
unsuspecting part of mankind. Fare- 
well after that to probity ahd good 
faith; truth flies from the earth, 
which becomes the patrimony of 
falsehood and vice. This is the term 
assigned by nature to nations; this 
state of public corruption has ob- 
tained at the time of the destruction 
of Assyria, Persia, Egypt, Carthage, 
Rome, and Byzantium. This is the 
limit fixed by Providence to social 
existence; it appears when the hu- 
man mind falls into anarchy and 
confusion, because knowledge has 
made it shake off the restraints of 
virtue, and it is too proud to submit 
to any other authority. 

“ What is it which induces thisde- 
plorable corruption of opinion, which 
makes the human mind separate 
itself from the model to which it is 
still constrained to render homage, 
even when it practises it the least ? 
It is the want of virtue in an equal 
proportion with knowledge; it is the 
pride which information first inspires 
in the human mind ; it is the shaking 
off of the restraints of order, because 
the innumerable luxuries which the 
arts and civilisation have brought to 
mankind, have given to our senses 
and desires an irresistible ascendency 
over the elevated moral feelings, 
which are the only basis, either of vir- 
tue or political subordination. Hea- 
ven, futurity, can speak only to the 
spiritual part of our nature; and if 
they stand in the way of his present 
enjoyment, what does man do? He 
attacks their authority—he denies 
their existence ; and thence the ge- 
neral unhinging of belief which has 
preceded the fall of all empires ; for 
without doubt, if the eye of scep- 
ticism and incredulity has dared to 

enetrate into the abode of eternity, 
it will not hesitate to despise the 
authority which is established in this 
lower world.”—P. 186-189.- 

Melancholy as these views are, 
there is no man can survey the pre- 
sent state of society, either in France 
or England, without feeling their 
justice. Great as the changes are 
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which have recently taken place in 
the government and society of both 
countries, the alteration of public 
opinion is still greater. Corruption, 
irreligion, and profligacy are now 
advancing with accelerated steps, 
especially among the lower orders 
of society ; and the press is drawing 
off into a thousand little rills the 
— rivers of iniquity which have 

een let loose from the cities of the 
empire. The distracted state of so- 
ciety ; the painful state of transition 
in which we are all placed, is rather 
the result of a previous unhinging of 
opinions, than of the recklessness 
and insanity even of the Whig Ad- 
ministration. The rapid growth of 
crime in every part of the empire, 
contemporaneous with the extension 
of the democratic spirit, the profli- 
gacy and duplicity of the press, the 
open irreligion of a large portion of 
the people, are all symptoms, and 
unerring ones, of the approaching 
dissolution of the fabric of society. 
The passion for democracy is, in such 
circumstances, totally different from 
the love of freedom ; it is the result 
of impatience at restraint, aversion 
to industry, and a thirst for imme- 
diate sensual enjoyments. 

Of all the measures of the Revo- 
lution, there was none more fatal to 
the ultimate interests of freedom, 
than the concentration of al] the offi- 
ces and power of the State in Paris. 
So far has this been carried, that the 
elements even of resistance to the 
metropolis, do not exist in France; 
and throughout all the changes of the 
Revolution, the people in the Pro- 
vinces were compelled to submit to 
the tyranny of its central govern- 
ment, as completely as if it had been 
that of Louis XI. or XIV. The mo- 
tives and consequences of this mon- 
strous concentration, which is inva- 
riably the policy of democracy, are 
thus justly given by our author :— 

“The ruling object with all men 
who have arrived by the chances of 
a revolution at the height of power, 
is to secure themselves from a ca- 


tastrophe similar to that to which. 


they owed their elevation. All their 
efforts are, in consequence, directed 
to weaken the power, and diminish 
the authority, of every other body in 
the State. This was the motive for 
the monstrous agglomeration of all 
the interests and powers of the re- 
public in the capital, which was so 
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early effected in the Revolution; 
its leaders felt, that if all the leading 
men in the State were assembled in 
the capital, they might reasonably 
hope to sway them by the double 
engine of their enjoyments and their 
fears. Napoleon adroitly followed 
up the same system. Large salaries 
were given tothe Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and all public functionaries 
under his Administration. Luxury, 
and expense in consequence, increa- 
sed beyond the proportion of private 
fortunes; and it was by the silken 
cords of pleasure that the nation was 
prepared for the chains of servi- 
tude.” — P. 272. 

The concentration of power and 
authority in Paris has continued 
through every successive govern- 
ment; and this of itself is amply 
sufficient to extinguish any thing 
like freedom in France. Nothing can 
be done in the provinces but at the 
suggestion, or in obedience to the 
mandate, of the capital. If a bridge 
is to be repaired, or a road con- 
structed, authority must be obtained 
from the Bureaus in Paris. All the 
public functionaries are appointed 
by the Crown; and the passion for 
employments under Government, is 
a leprosy which has spread universal- 
ly, and fatally for freedom, through- 
out the whole country. This mania 
for places, as General Donnadieu 
justly observes, is an evil which 
must rapidly corrupt and extinguish 
every institution founded on a gene- 
rous sentiment. Luxury is so gene- 
rally diffused, the passion for enjoy- 
ment and excitation so universal, 
that the Government which disposes 
of the means of obtaining them must 
speedily become irresistible. This 
corruption is systematically esta- 
blished—it has been brought, under 
successive Governments, to the very 
highest degree of perfection; and it 
is not counterbalanced; as in Eng- 
land, by great proprietors or mercan- 
tile establishments, which afford ob- 
jects of attraction, or the means of 
subsistence, independently of Go- 
vernment. Individuals in every rank 
in France find that they can succeed 
in no profession, exist in no line, 
without the aid of the power which 
disposes of the milliard and a half 
(L.66,000,000 sterling) which now 
constitutes the revenue of the State. 
There the electors are kept ina state 
of dependence on the deputies, and 
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the deputies on the Government ; 
and in the end, independence is no- 
where to be found. 

“It is well worthy of observation, 
that in that political Constitution, 
whose life annually -reposes on a 
vote, and they vote on the distribu- 
tion of offices, then offices in every 
department speedily become the 
prey of the electors or their depu- 
ties, and are sought for in vain by 
those who have made the duties they 
involve their peculiar study; and 
thence there arises a choice of per- 
sons for situations totally disquali- 
fied to discharge its duties, by birth, 
education, or character, but recom- 
mended by some political influence 
in the department from which they 
come. How often do we see igno- 
rant country men become the first 
magistrates in their departments or 
deputies in the Legislature: Mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who have 
grown into administrators and mini- 
sters, and even obliged to take les- 
sons upon their entering into office, 
from the clerks, as to the very rudi- 
ments of their duties. France has 
become, in this way, the prey of ad- 
venturersand commissioners. There 
is not a hamlet which is not inunda- 
ted by their circulars—not a town 
which is not overloaded with their 
writings. Oh! how blind have been 
our countrymen; they aspire after 
liberty, and they neversee that, in the 
infinite subdivision of land which they 
have produced in the struggle, they 
have established the state of things 
of all others the most favourable to 
despotic power. Is it not evident 
that there can be no lasting resist- 
ance in bodies of men, any more 
than individuals, unless where there 
is independence of fortune? If 
the romance of Voltaire was real- 
ized, ‘ the man with forty crowns 
a-year,’ (a ten-pounder,) the most 
perfect despotism would be esta- 
blished. The old Parliaments, the 
Magisterial bodies who made so ho- 
nourable a stand in favour of free- 
dom, owed all their lustre and con- 
sideration to the riches they pos- 
sessed. Where shall we find their 
successors among the departments 
in these times, where the Prefect, 
with his salary of 4000 francs (L.176) 
a-year, is the richest man in his de- 

artment? The fiscal laws also, 

rought to such perfection in these 
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latter days, with the innumerable 
duties established on alienations or 
successions, have rendered Govern- 
ment, in fact, the sole proprietor of 
the State. The cultivator labours 
only for its behoof. In China, the 
Emperor is, by law, the proprietor of 
all the lands in the State: here he 
is so in substance. What alone main- 
tains the freedom of England, and 
has so long preserved that#country 
from the abuses of authority, is the 
independence of the aristocratic 
body.”—P. 277. 

These observations suggest more 
than one important reflection. They 
demonstrate, in the first place, how 
utterly inconsistent the democratic 
régime, unaccompanied by a power- 
ful aristocratic body, is with a pro- 
per selection of persons to fill all 
the important situations in society, 
or prevent the choice of the very 
worst persons to discharge the 
most momentous duties. In every 
free country, the stream of promo- 
tion must, in a great degree, flow in 
the channels of Parliamentary influ- 
ence. But in those where a firm 


aristocratic body exists, and wields 
the most material part of the power 


of Government, a class rises up in 
their connexions, who are trained as 
for a separate profession, for the 
discharge of these public duties, and 
consequently acquire in that line a 
degree of skill to which no person 
ignorant of the subject, and habitua- 
ted to other employments, can pos- 
siblyarrive. The common complaint, 
that in England, under the old Con- 
stitution, all situations under Go- 
vernment were monopolized by the + 
aristocracy or their connexions, 
proves that a class had arisen who 
were educated and bred to the pro- 
Session of a statesman—a profession 
requiring not less persevering study 
and unbroken experience than either 
that ofasailor,alawyer,ora physician. 
But ina representative country such 
as France, where the aristocracy is 
destroyed or placed in abeyance, 
this preparation of young men for 
public duties cannot possibly take 
lace, because the changes of popu- 
ar favour are so perpetual, that no 
one class is for any length of time 
called to the helm; and thus the re- 
sult is a perpetual filling of appoint- 
ments by incompetent persons. No- 
thing but this can explain the paucity 
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of talent, either for eloquence or bu- 
siness, both in the French Chamber 
of Deputies and the English Reform- 
ed House of Commons. The ob- 
servation that there is less talent and 
business power in the Reformed 
Parliament, than in any House of 
Commons in the annals of England, is 
universal ; and the reason is obvivus. 
The House is chosen in such a way, 
at haphazard, by the 1,200,000 legisla- 
tors who now give law to Britain, 
that it is a hundred chances to one 
if the choice of the electors falls on 
a person capable of discharging the 
duties of a legislator. Men of all 
descriptions, professions, and habits, 
are brought together by the caprice 
of that lightest of created things— 
the multitude—in such a way that a 
stable efficient legislature is out of 
the question. From such a Parlia- 
ment, we grieve to say, neither firm- 
ness, nor wisdom, nor resolution, can 
be permanently expected. They will 
ever, we fear, be disposed to yield 
to the storm; in moments of agita- 
tion or movement, to the demands 
of the populace ; in ages of corrup- 
tion, to the seductions of the Go- 
vernment. 

But General Donnadieu’s remarks 
suggest a still more important re- 
flection, and that is, on the absolute 
necessity of aristocratic influence 
and authority, to resist the ascend- 
ency which the Government must, 
in the end, acquire in every European 
state without their support; and the 
utter inability of a democratic soci- 
ety, in which property is minutely 

subdivided, and influence much se- 
ted, to maintain a lasting contest 
with the power or the seductions 
at the command of the executive. 
This is a consideration of vital im- 
portatice in these days of democra- 
tic ambition, when the slightest re- 
sistance on the part of the nobility 
to the popular wish, or the slightest 
reflection on the popular leaders, is 
made the instant ground for a loud 
and tyrannical demand for their abo- 
lition, as a separate branch of the 
Legislature. It is well in such days 
to look to what has resulted from 
the annihilation of the nobility ina 
neighbouring kingdom; to see the 
effects of the fusion of all the legis- 
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lative power in one Chamber in 
France; and to meditate on the utter 

rostration which has thence arisen 
in that country of all interests in the 
state, before the mob of the capital, 
or the preetorian guards of the sove- 


reign. The ablest men in France 
now perceive, with bitter and una- 
vailing regret, that the destruction of 
the aristocracy and of the church 
has rendered the formation of a con- 
stitutional monarchy impracticable ; 
and that they have no alternative 
but the anarchy of democracy, or the 
oppression of despotism. In this 
country, it is not as yet too late to 
stop short in the career of servitude. 
The premonitory symptoms are 
strong upon us; but we have not 
yet fallen into the collapse, and the 
elements of long and healthful exist- 
ence are still to be found in the state. 
But let us beware in time—the aris- 
tocracy received a blow all but fatal 
by the Reform Bill; the strongest 
bulwark of freedom was overthrown 
by that stroke. Another such shock, 
and the elements of constitutional 
freedom will not exist, and we too 
shall have no alternative, but Ame- 
rican equality, or Asiatic servitude. 
All warnings and lessons from his- 
tory will probably be thrown away ; 
we, toe, to all appearance, will rush 
upon our fate ; the aristocratic class, 
the only lasting defenders of free- 
dom, will be overthrown; and our 
children and children’s children will 
weep, in the degradation and servi- 
tude of the Byzantine empire, the in- 
fatuation and insanity of their guilty 
forefathers. 

In another paper in this Number,* 
we have traced the progress of ra- 
tional and constitutional Reform, un- 
der the firm and able government of 
Prussia. As a contrast, nothing can 
be more remarkable than the picture 
now afforded of the fatal tendency 
of democratic power in France. 
The one country, under a resolute 
and enlightened government, is ra- 
pidly advancing in prosperity, and 
n the acquisition of all the habits 
which fit it for constitutional free- 
dom; the other, tossed about by 
the passions of a jealous democracy, 
is fast descending through years of 
suffering to centuries of servitude. 





* Prussia, or the Progress of Rational Reform. 
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HYMNS OF LIFE. BY MRS HEMANS. 
No. III. . 
BURIAL OF AN EMIGRANT’S CHILD IN THE FORESTS. 


Scene.— The banks of a solitary river in an American Forest. A tent under 
pine-trees in the foreground. AGNEs sitting before the tent with a child in 
her arms, apparently sleeping. 


Agnes. Surely ’tis all a dream—a fever-dream ! 
The desolation and the agony— 
The strange red sunrise—and the gloomy woods, 
So terrible with their dark gisat boughs, 
And the broad lonely river! all a dream ! 
And my boy’s voice will wake me, with its clear, 
Wild, singing tones, as they were wont to come 
Through the wreath’d sweet-brier, at my lattice panes, 
In happy, happy England! Speak to me! 
Speak to thy mother, bright one! she hath watch’d 
All the dread night beside thee, till her brain 
Is darken’d by swift waves of fantasies, 
And her soul faint with longing for thy voice. 
Oh! I must wake him with one gentle kiss 
On his fair brow! 
( Shudderingly) The strange damp thrilling touch ! 
The marble chill! Now, now it rushes back— 
Now I know all !—dead—dead !—a fearful word! 
My boy hath left me in the wilderness, 
To journey on without the blessed light 
In his deep loving eyes—he’s gone—he’s gone ! 
| Her HusBanD enters. 
Husband. Agnes, my Agnes! hast thou look’d thy last 
On our sweet slumberer’s face ? The hour is come— 
The couch made ready for his last repose. 
Agnes. Not yet! thou canst not take him from me yet! 
If he but left me for a few short days, 
This were too brief a gazing-time, to draw 


His angel-image into my fond heart, . 
And fix its beauty there. And now—oh! now, it 
Never again the laughter of his eye a 


Shall send its —< summer through my soul— 
Never on earth again. Yet, yet delay! 
Thou canst not take him from me. 
Husband. My belov’d! 
Is it not God hath taken him ? the God 
That took our first-born, o’er whose early grave 
Thou didst bow down thy saint-like head, and say, 
“ His will be done !” 
Agnes. Oh! that near household grave, 
Under the turf of England, seem’d not half, 
Not half so much to part me from my child 
As these dark woods. It lay beside our home, 
~ And I could watch the sunshine, through all hours, 
Loving and clinging to the grassy spot, 
And I could dress its greensward with fresh flowers, 
Familiar, meadow-flowers. O’er thee my babe, 
The primrose will not blossom! Oh! that now, 
Together, by thy fair young sister’s side, 
We lay, ’midst England’s valleys! 








Hymne of Life. 
Husband. Dost thou grieve, 
Agnes! that thou hast follow’d o’er the deep 
An exile’s fortunes? If it thus can be, 
Then, after many a conflict cheerily met, 
My spirit sinks at last. 
Agnes. Forgive, forgive ! 
My Edmund, pardon me! Oh! grief is wild— 
—Forget its words, quick spray-drops from a fount 
Of unknown bitterness! Thou art my home! 
Mine only and my blessed one! Where’er 
Thy warm heart beats in its true nobleness, 
There is my country ! there my head shall rest, 
And throb no more. Oh! still by thy strong love 
Bear up the feeble reed ! 
[Kneeling down with the child in her arms. 
And thou, my God! 
Hear my soul’s cry from this dread wilderness, 
Oh! hear, and pardon me! If I have made 
This treasure, sent from thee, too much the ark 
Fraught with mine earthward-clinging happiness, 
Forgetting Him who gave, and might resume, 
Oh! pardon me! 
If nature hath rebell’d, 
And from thy light turn’d wilfully away, 
Making a midnight of her agony, 
When the despairing passion of her clasp 
Was from its idol stricken at one touch 
Of thine Almighty hand—Oh, pardon me ! 
By thy Son’s anguish pardon! In the soul 
The tempests and the waves will know thy voice— 
Father, say, “ Peace, be still !” 
[ Giving the child to her Husband. 
Farewell, my babe! 
Go from my bosom now to other rest! 
With this last kiss on thine unsullied brow, 
And on thy pale calm cheek these contrite tears, 
I yield thee to thy Maker! 
Husband. Now, my wife, 
Thine own meek holiness beams forth once more 
A light upon my path. Now shall I bear, 
From thy dear arms, the slumberer to repose— 
With a calm, trustful heart. 
Agnes. My Edmund, where— 
Where wilt thou lay him ? 
Husband. Seest thou where the spire 
Of yon dark cypress reddens in the sun 
To burning gold ?—there—o’er yon willow-tuft ? 
Under that native desert-monument 
Lies his lone bed. Our Hubert, since the dawn, 
With the grey mosses of the wilderness 
Hath lined it closely through; and there breathed forth, 
E’en from the fulness of his own pure heart, 
A wild, sad forest-hymn—a song of tears, 
Which thou wilt learn to love. I heard the boy 
Chanting it o’er his solitary task, 
As wails a wood-bird to the thrilling leaves, 
Perchance unconsciously. 
Agnes, My gentle son! 
Th’ affectionate, the gifted !—With what joy— 
Edmund, rememberest thou ?—with what bright joy 
His baby-brother ever to his arms 
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Would spring from rosy sleep, and playfully 
Hide the rich clusters of his gleaming hair 
In that kind youthful breast !—Oh! now no more— 
But strengthen me, my God! and melt my heart, 
Even to a well-spring of adoring tears, 
For many a blessing left. 
(Bending over the Child.) Once more farewell! 
Oh! the pale piercing sweetness of that look ! 
How can it be sustained? Away, away! 
[After a short pause. 
Edmund, my woman’s nature still is weak— 
I cannot see thee render dust to dust! 
Go thou, my husband, to thy solemn task ; 
I will rest here, and still my soul with prayer 
Till thy return. 
Husband. Then strength be with thy prayer! 
Peace on thy bosom! Faith and heavenly hope 
Unto thy spirit! Fare thee well a while! 
We must be Pilgrims of the Woods again, 
After this mournful hour. 
[He goes out with the child. Agnes kneels in prayer. After a 
time voices without are heard singing 
























THE FUNERAL HYMN. 


Where the long reeds quiver, 
Where the pines make moan, 
By the forest-river, - 
Sleeps our babe alone. 
England’s field-flowers may not deck his grave, 
Cypress-shadows o’er him darkly wave. 







Woods unknown receive him, 
Midst the mighty wild ; 
Yet with God we leave him, 
Blessed, blessed child ! 
And our tears gush o’er, his lovely dust, 
Mournfully, yet still from hearts of trust. 







Though his eye hath brighten’d 
Oft our weary way, 
And his clear laugh lighten’d 
Half our hearts’ dismay ; 
Still in Hope we give back what was given, 
Yielding up the Beautiful to Heaven. 









And to Her who bore him, 
Her who long must weep, 
Yet shall Heaven restore him 
From his pale, sweet sleep ! 
Those blue eyes of Love and Peace again 
Through her soul will shine, undimm’d by pain. 








Where the long reeds quiver, 
Where the pines make moan, 
Leave we by the river 
Earth to earth alone! 
God and Father! may our journeyings on 
Lead to where the blessed boy is gone ! 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. CCX. H 
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From the Exile’s sorrow, 
From the Wanderer’s dread 
Of the night and morrow, 
Early, brightly fled ; 
Thou hast called him to a sweeter home 
Than our lost one o’er the Ocean’s foam. 


Now let Thought behold him 
With his angel look, 
Where those arms enfold him, 
Which benignly took 
Israel’s babes to their Good Shepherd’s breast, 
When his voice their tender meekness bless’d. 


Turn thee, now, fond Mother ! 
From thy dead, oh! turn! 
Linger not, young Brother, 
Here to dream and mourn: 
Only kneel once more around the sod, 
Kneel, and bow submitted hearts to God! 





SONG. 


BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


















1 
In the time of blossoms and of birds, 
We wept our whisper’d farewell-words !— 
Those haunting sounds that oft return 
To dreaming ears, and hearts that mourn! 


2 
The air was one charm’d world of sound; 
A waste of colours seem’d the ground ; 
Rich was the greensward’s rainbow’d breast, 
With flowers by their own sweets oppress’d. 


3 
In the time of blossoms and of birds, 
We wept our whisper’d farewell-words! 
But Hope still linger’d—sweetly near, . 
And charm’d away the gathering tear. 















4 
Life was one hurrying burning dream— 
One chainless and exulting stream— 

Of witcheries, glories, and delights,— 
Doom’d to endure time’s cankering blights ! 






5 
Ah! fearful was the awakening hour, 
Fearful its trace of withering power ! 
And Memory’s whispers, andy still— 
Through all my trembling being thrill ! 
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No. II. 


Our own poetry, rich in all depart- 
ments, possesses numberless fair and 
—- flowers of feeling and fancy, 
of the same kind with those that com- 
pose the Greek Anthology. But the 
many beautiful little compositions 
which, under that name, have been 
garlanded by different collectors, 
have a melancholy charm to us, as 
in many cases the sole remains of 
some of the finest spirits of the an- 
cient world. They are epigrams; 
and it is hardly necessary, at this 
time of day, to mention the impro- 
priety (to use the judicious language 
of Mr Bland) of “ combining in our 
minds with the word epigram, when 
applied to the poetry of the Greeks, 
any of the ideas which that term is 
apt to excite in the mind of a mere 
English reader.” The origin of the 
Greek epigram is indicated by its 
name. They who devoted offerings 
to the gods, says Grotius, “ no- 
men suum deique breviter signa- 
bant aut soluta oratione aut ser- 
mone vincto.” The most ancient 
verses in Greece, which we now call 
heroic, were then called Pythian, 
because in them the prophet uttered 
the Pythian responses. From Donaria 
the inscriptions were naturally trans- 
ferred to the gates of temples—from 
them to every great public work— 
to the statues of gods and heroes— 
to the tombs of men who had died 
fighting for their country. But, in 
time, the use of the word was greatly 
extended ; for “grata res legentibus 
manavit longius in epistolia quibus 
amici aut amicz salutarentur, se- 
melque recepto hoc velut colloquiiin- 
vitamento, nulla jam materia fuit se- 
ria seu jocosa, qu non epigrammata 
admitteret, nec aliud jam a prima 
origine mansit quam brevitas.” Above 
all other qualities, he justly says, the 
more antique Greek epigrams are 
distinguished by perspicuous ele- 
gance, and by lively expression of 
the strongest affections, such as love 


and grief. The mightiest power in 
elevating the minds of men belongs 
to those which breathe of the passion 
of love, and to their sepulchral in- 
scriptions. But their subjects are 
infinite; and Grotius finely says, 
“ felicitatis nostree est quod non unus 
hic alterve Epigrammatum scriptor, 
sed innumeri, et ipsa quoque varie-< 
tate, ut distincta floribus prata, spec- 
tabilis.”’” He mentions, among 
them, with enthusiasm, many ?!- 
lustrious names—of a later age— 
kings and emperors—Philippus 
Macedo, Cesar Germanicus, Adri- 
anus Imperator, Julianus Magnus, “if 
indeed he had not destroyed his 
greatness by his apostasy from the 
Christian faith; and others who 
were even more famous, because 
they owed their celebrity to their 
genius and wisdom, Plato, Aristo- 
teles, Crates, and Themistius. By the 
study of such compositions were the 
knowledge and use of the utmost 
elegance of the Greek language to 
be attained, and the genius of all such 
students strengthened, and prepared 
to utter its conceptions in the noblest 
speech. He then elegantly describes 
the wide range of subjects which 
they embrace; and especially dwells 
with delight on the countless import- 
ant precepts they so beautifully ex- 
press, on every part of morals, the 
duties of private and of public life. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that 
so many men, as well in ancient as 
modern days, had been happy to 
make versions of those epigrams, and 
he gives a long list of the names of 
the most distinguished translators, 
whose number and splendour had 
not deterred him from venturing to 
essay the like achievement. 

De Bosch, in an animated address 
to the genius of Grotius, in an edi- 
tion of his Latin Versions from the 
Anthology, characterises very finely 
the subjects and the style of the 
Greek epigrams. 





* Collections from the Greek Anthology. By the late Robert Bland and Others. 
A New Series; comprising the fragments of Early Lyric Poetry, with Specimens of 


the Poets included in Meleager’s Garland. 


London, 1833, 


Longman and Co. and John Murray, 
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“Historia si quis capiatur temporis acti, 

Invenit hic studiis pabula opima suis. 

Qualia fata Deim, fuerint que fata Dearum, 

Voce sacri vates liberiore canunt. 

Seepius austero incedat sapientia vultu, 

Est tamen a blandis non aliena jocis. 

Hic Venus atque Charis certant de laude triumphi, 
Telaque ab Idalio vertice fugit Amor. 


Nunc disco aut jaculo media certatur arena, 
Nunc pede; nunc cursu palma refertur equi. 
Luminibus nutuque loquax quid femina possit, 
Ingeniosa brevi carmine Musa docet; 

Monstrat et exemplis prudentia quanta virorum, 
Nota quibus patriz gloria et aucta fuit. 

Oppida, ruderibus quamvis submersa vetustis, 
Surgere in antiqua sede videntur humo. 
Templorum manifesta vides vestigia et aras, 
Quas pia detrivit munere larga manus. 

Tristis amicorum luctus perfertur ad aures, 
Quzque parentis arant ora, fluunt lacryme. 
Clamor et auditur, quem conjux, conjugis urnam 
Dum tenet, abruptis edit anhela sonis.” 


Jacobs, in his eloquent preface to 
his edition of the Anthology, in which 
he follows the order of Brunck’s 
Analecta, does not fear that, in the 
light of letters which we now enjoy, 
any apology will be necessary for 
his having devoted so much labour 
to the elucidation of such composi- 
tions. Their beauty is his defence. But 
were he to take his stand on utility— 
on the utility of such labours as his, 
regarding literature, knowledge, and 
humanity, he could easily point 
to many a “ wise saw” and salutary 
precept, to many things worthy of 
note and knowledge appertaining to 
history, the manners and morals of 
the Ancients, and indeed to all an- 
cient life. But not even thus ought 
men to judge of the exceeding worth 
of poetry. For, setting all these 
considerations entirely aside, we 
ought, independently of all utility, 
t» admire, love, and embrace what- 
ever shines forth by its own beauty, 
dignity, and grace. 

Such sentiments and opinions, thus 
nobly expressed by such minds, are 
decisive on the merits of such col- 
lections. In our own day, Samuel 
Johnson, the wise, pious, and ten- 
der-hearted, filled up the intervals of 

ain, during his last illness, in trans- 
ating Greek epigrams into Latin. 
Of him it may be said, in the words 
De Bosch, addressed so feelingly to 
the spirit of Grotius, who died be- 
fore he had completed his whole 
scheme of a Latin Anthology, 


“‘ Hee indefessi postrema fuere | aboris 
Munera!” 


And after such “ praise of poetry,” 
from the “ protectors of the Greek 
epigrams,” what shall we think of 
the scorn of their enemies? “ From 
bad specimens of the later poets. 
“ Lord Chesterfield,” (Lord Chester- 
field!!) says Mr Bland, “ was pio- 
bably led to utter his interdict against 
the whole body. Nay, such was 
that nobleman’s vivacity in thinking 
and speaking, that he not improbably 
formed his opinion from a_ hint 
dropped in conversation, and not 
from any intimate acquaintance with 
the species of composition which he 
has most inconsiderately reviled.” 
Very like. In the first place, he was 
not able to construe correctly the 
easiest epigram in the Anthology; 
and in the second place, if he had 
been able to do so, he had not heart, 
or soul, and probably not mind, to 
feel their virtue. A pretty judge of 
the strong or sweet simplicity of a 
Greek epigram must he have been, 
who, in his highest flight and loftiest 
aspirations, could get no greater gulp 
of empyrean air than what he 
breathed forth in this poetical advice 
to young ladies and gentlemen— 

“ The dews of the evening most carefully 

shun, - 
They are the tears of the sky for the loss 
of the sun!” 


There is puling sentimentality for 
you with a vengeance, from a noble- 
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man who was said truly, by no very 
sarcastic person, to unite “ the mo- 
rals of a gambler with the manners 
of a dancing-master.” And on that 
model he was anxious, as may be 
gathered from his letters, to build 
up his own cub of a son. He has 
uttered—he has indeed—“ his inter- 
dict against the whole body.” Mr 
Merivale is a man of other metal; 
and he says, “ I am well convinced 
that no genuine scholar will ever re- 
gard the bulk of the poems which 
constitute what is called the Greek 
Anthology in a point of view so 
disparaging” (as his friend Bland 
had inconsiderately done in an acci« 
dental passage in his excellent pre- 
face, where he speaks of them as 
“ trifles,”) “ or refuse to admit 
that it forms an essential portion of 
what remains to us of Grecian litera- 
ture.” 

In his preface, Mr Bland has given 
a slight sketch (from Jacobs’ Pro- 
legomena) of the history of the differ- 
ent collections known by the name, 
from Meleager to Brunck. Meleager, 
a Syrian, flourished under the last of 
the Seleucidx, and Mr Fynes Clin- 
ton has shewn that he is not to be 
confounded with another Meleager 
who was a native of Gadara, and 
the companion of the cynic Menip- 
pus, who barked a century before 
Meleager the poet sung. The poet 
collected the numerous fragments of 
Greece, which were intrusted before 
his time to the memory of men, en- 
graven on marbles, or dispersed as 
fugitive pieces. These he named his 
Garland; and in what Jacobs calls 
* nobilissimum illud Proemium,” a 
set of elegant and ingenious verses, 
he characterises each of the writers 
by a flower or plant, emblematical of 
his peculiar genius. “ His own com- 
positions bespeak a mind,” says Mr 
Bland, “ woven of the finest texture 
—shaded but not darkened by me- 
lancholy—easily affected by change 
of place or season—soft and pliable 
to guilty excess—but in no one in- 
stance do they betray a propensity 
to sneer, or a struggle to conceal it.” 
As a composer of Greek epigrams, 
Mr Merivale considers him superior 
to any of those inserted in his Gar- 
land, and his style has been charac- 
terised “ as purely Grecian, well 
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adapted to the nature of his subject, 
bold in the composition of words, 
and capable of exciting the most 
tender as well as the most vehement 
affections ; so distinguished, at the 
same time, foracuteness of argument, 
and playfulness of amorous fancy, 
that the poet may be said to have paid 
himself no unmerited compliment, 
when he boasts of having united 
Love with the Muses, and called in 
the aid of the Graces to temper the 
severity of Philosophy.” His epi- 
grams, as first brought together by 
the industry of Brunck, and reprinted 
by Jacobs, are one hundred and 
thirty-one in number; and Mr Meri- 
vale and his friends have furnish- 
ed us with many specimens of his 
genius. 

After an interval of 150 years, the 
work was continued by Philip of 
Thessalonica. “ During the lapse of 
more than 500 years the lyre of Greece 
had hung silent and unstrung; and 
when Agathias, in the sixth century, 
attempted to give it a sound, a feeble 
tinkling was returned to the touch, 
before it lay mute for ever.” That 
language of Mr Bland’s is rather too 
strong, and still more so, when he says, 
“ this collector raked together the 
loose miscellanies and scattered frag- 
ments of his time ; and knew not that 
by his exertions he was bequeathing 
and perpetuating to succeeding ages 
the figure of his country, enfeebled, 
helpless, exhausted, and nearly sunk 

-into dotage.’ Mr Bland, however, 
allows that some of his own produc- 
tions may be brought forward to re- 
deem it from this second childish- 
ness; that in some of his works a 
tenderness and justness of expres- 
sion are perceivable which would 
have done honour to better times; 
and he adds, “ that the tribute offered 
to the Ereutho of Agathias, would not 
have been disregarded by the Helio- 
dora of Meleager.” We have looked 
over with pleasure some of his com- 
positions; and at our request, our 
friend William Hay has given us 
versions of the lines Mr Bland speaks 
of, and of another epigram. To these 
he has added something elegant 
from Agathias’ friend, Paul the Silen- 
tiary (‘Hevyor0s), who at the court 
of Justinian held an office corres- 
ponding to that of Gentleman Usher. 





The Greck Anthology. No IT. 
I. 
EREUTHO. 


Saevdmay el PLAbes esimen. 7 Ax 

I long’d to try Ereutho’s heart, She scattered—and, “ Oh leave me not,” 
If me alone she loved ; She cried with frantic air. 

And by a sleight of crafty art, Then I, like one full loath to brook 
My doubts I thus removed. Entreaty, answer’d—* Nay ;” 

“ T go to foreign lands,” I said, But yet my faltering downcast look, 
* Be constant aye to me, Declared that I would stay, 

And ne’er forget, my lovely maid, How happy is my love ! since she 
The love I bear to thee.”’ Should thankfully receive, 

She started, shriek’d, her forehead smote, What was to happy, happy me, 
And her locks of clustering hair The greatest bliss to give, 


Il. 
ON DEATH, AND DISEASE. 
Tov bdvaeroy +i DoBtirds, rov novyzins yeernga jn. T. A. 


Of Death, rest’s parent, leech of all disease, 

And poverty’s deep pangs,—-what mean our fears ? 
Death—before whom all human sorrow flees; 
Death—who but once, but only once appears ; 
Whereas disease is multiform,—again 

And oft it comes,—yea, Fear, Disease and Pain. 


FROM PAUL THE SILENTIARY. 


Ove jodov srePeivay Emideveret.—x. Ts As 


No garlands needs the rose, nor thou, my fair, 
That gem-bespangled net-work for thy hair. 
On thee that robe is but an useless cost, 

Who art “ when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most.” 
Thy skin bedims the pearl ; ob, dim the glare 
Of gold,—beside thy wild luxuriant hair. 

The Indian gem its flaming grace may prize, 
But pale its lustre when before thine eyes. 
Thy dewy lips,—harmonious form and soul 





Honied as Venus zone,—thy perfect whole 
O’erwhelm me all: thine eyes alone, my fair— 
Oh, their soft language !—bid me not despair. 


In the tenth century, the manu- 
scripts, from the combined effects of 
’ time, discord, and superstition, were 
either nearly destroyed, or falling 
greatly into oblivion ; when Constan- 
tinus Cephalus, the friend and rela- 
tion of the Emperor Leo, the philo- 
sopher, collected a new Anthology, 
from all the poets who before that 
age had written epigrams. An ob- 
scure person, says Jacobs, of whose 
very name the most learned men 
had never heard, till Salmasius dis- 
covered his “magnum opus,” which, 
by the singular benignity of fortune, 
had escaped the tooth of time. The 
next collector was Maximus Pla- 
nudes, a monk of the 14th century, 
to whose imperfect and tasteless 
abridgment (mutilated and castra- 
ted) the scholars of Europe were 


referred, until the 17th century, when 
the famous Salmasius put together 
that collection, which has ever since 
been known by his name, Froma 
vast mass of materials, Brunck un- 
dertook, towards the close of last 
century, to supply the deficiencies 
of all former editions of the Antho- 
logy ; and on his Analecta was found- 
ed the edition of Jacobs. Let this 
slight sketch suffice. 

From this wide field Mr Merivale 
has shewn fine taste in his selection 
of specimens; and we shall now di- 
rect attention to a few of these, with 
the double object of enabling our 
readers to judge of their merit, and 
that of the several versions by some 
of our most elegant scholars. We 
were delighted to receive this very 
day a letter from Chester, enclosing 
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a few versions by Wrangham, once 
the “ Star of Cam,” and the suc- 
cessful competitor in Greek scholar- 
ship with Tweddell, the “ Marcel- 
lus ;” and we feel highly honoured 
by such kindness and courtesy from 
one who adorns a character dignified 
by the discharge of the highest du- 
ties belonging to the sacred profes- 
sion, by the cultivation of the “liter 
humaniores” which were so bright 
an ornament of his accomplished 
youth, We are not without hopes 
that others of our classical friends 
may follow his example; and that 
our third article may be better than 
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just. 
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In the Museum Criticum (No, IL 
October, 1813) there is a review of 
the second edition of this work, at- 
tributed by Mr Merivale to that dis- 
tinguished scholar, now Bishop of 
London. It is acute, and generally 
He there says that the editor 
(Mr Bland) thinks the following epi- 
cedium (by the virgin Anyte) re- 
commended but by its simplicity, 
and that he seems to have forgotten 
“ the efficacy inherent in the charms 
of poetical expression, and the me- 
lody of numbers,” He therefore 
gives a version of his own, in which 
such qualities may perhaps be found. 








Let us see how the matter stands. 





our second, and only inferior to our 
fourth, 





Tlaedevey Ayriesmy xarodugopect, 1S &%s WorAoe 
NupePios itpeavos merges ixovro domoy, 

Kaarsos xoes mivurnros ceryanAsos wr’ ems wayray 
"EAmidas ovrousvae Moig’ exvdsos weorw. 








LITERALLY. BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
The maid Antibia I lament, for whom many 
Wooers came to her father’s house ; 

For beauty and prudence very-renowned (was she) ; but of all 
Destructive Fate overwhelmed the hopes, 


BLAND (Edit. 1818.) 
Unblest Antibia calls this mournful strain, 
The noblest virgin of Diana’s train ; 

Gay gallant youths adored her as their god, 
And lordly suitors waited at her nod. 

But to resist the power of Fate, how vain 
Is Beauty; flow afresh my mournful sttain. 










BLOOMFIELD. 
I mourn Antibia, whose paternal gate 

Unnumber’d suitors throng’d, her love to gain ! 
For she was fair and wise; but envious Fate 
Forbade, and all their amorous hopes were yain. 









MERIVALE (1833.) 
Drop o’er Antibia’s grave a pious tear, 

For Virtue, Beauty, Wit, lie buried here. 

Full many a suitor sought her father’s hall, 

To gain the virgin’s love; but death o’er all 
Claim’d dire precedence ; who shall death withstand ? 
Their hopes were blasted by his ruthless hand. 















WILLIAM HAY. 
The maid Antibia I lament ; for whom 
Full many a suitor sought her father’s hall ; 
For Beauty, Prudence, famed was she; but doom 
Destructive overwhe]m’d the hopes of all. 







lines solely for their simplicity, 
should deprive them of their only 
merit in their paraphrase. Besides 
its diffuseness and quaintness:of ex- 


The Bishop (at that time Mr 
Bloomfield) observes, in his short 
critique, that it is rather singular 
that translators, admiring the above 
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pression,“ there is surely some degree 
of impropriety,” he adds, “ in calling 
upon a strain to flow afresh, just 
when the poem is come to a con- 
clusion; tears might have been ex- 
horted to break forth afresh, but not 
verses.” Very true. The paraphrase 
is thoroughly bad, and, coming from 
such a pen, it astounds us. It not 
only bears no sort of resemblance 
whatever to the Greek, but is so un- 
like it in thought, feeling, and ex- 
pression, that it might have been 
passed off, without incurring suspi- 
cion, as a little unhappy failure, weak 
in its own demerits. But is its sub- 
stitute much better? We fear not. 
Perhaps it is—if possible—worse ; 
for it lays claim to the high praise 
of being a literal translation. Mr 
Merivale honours it with a note.— 
“ We here gladly substitute a far 
closer version in the room of that 
in a former edition, which received 
a merited castigation by the author 
of a review in the Museum Criti- 
cum, ascribed to Bishop Bloomfield; 
trusting, that the Right Reverend 
Critic—if indeed it was himself to 
whom we are indebted for it—will 
pardon us for not inserting the spe- 
cimen, which he proposes as an ex- 
ample of literal translation, for the 
reason of no less than four instances, 
occurring in so many lines, of depar- 
ture from the sense of the original ; 
as, first, the total omission of the 
word raeé:vov, that on which the whole 
distinctive force of the thought de- 
pends; secondly, the metaphorical 
word ‘ gate’ being placed in the room 
of the vital expression ozo»; thirdly, 
the use of the vague and hyperbo- 
lical term ‘ unnumbered,’ instead of 
the modest and probable ror, as 
ascribed to the virgin’s suitors ; and, 
- fourthly, the epithet ‘ wise,’ used as 
synonymous with wu7« (in the ori- 
ginal, rwurnres,) which, with great 
submission, we venture to think ap- 
plicable rather to the intellectual 
than the moral qualities of the per- 
son to whom it is attributed. Our 
apology for this piece of counter- 
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criticism, which might else appear 
trifling, must be found in our wish 
to shew the real difficulties of the 
task undertaken bya translator, espe- 
cially of Greek epigrams.” We have 
our doubts of the soundness of the 
fourth objection—but the others are 
fatal ; and we, with equal “ great sub- 
mission,” beg leave to add other 
four. “ Thronged,” joined to “ un- 
numbered,” presents an absolutely 
ludicrous image, such as is found in 
an old Scotch song, “ The tocher’d 
lass,” in which we are told that the 
wooers “ were a’ puin’, puin’ at her ;” 
ayexdrsos is omitted, though “ vital ;” 
in the original, Fate is not said to be 
“envious,” but destructive (ovrcueva) ; 
sxvaics is the “ fundamental feature 
on which the whole hinges,” yet his 
Lordship does not appear to have 
observed that; and “ amorous” is an 
intolerable word in an epicedium. 

In the narrow bounds of four lines, 
his Lordship, with all his eyes about 
him, and in the Christian and cleri- 
cal: act of correction, has committed 
seven, perhaps eight errors, and we 
eannot take leave of his version 
without alluding to a ninth, of a very 
comprehensive character. He has 
not only “forgotten the efficacy in- 
herent in the charms of poetical ex- 
pression, and the melody of num- 
bers,” but sputtered out words as 
hard and dry as chips. Mr Merivale’s 
second version is very elegant; but 
evenin ithe has notattained the exqui- 
site simplicity of the original. That 
simplicity is somewhat marred by 
“ who shall death withstand?” 
“ Claimed dire precedence” is no- 
thing like Anyte, nor yet “ blasted 
by his ruthless hand.” Here we 
have one thought, which in the Greek 
is given by one word, «xvi:cs, occu- 
pying three separate forms of ex- 
pression. Mr Hay’s version, we ven- 
ture to say, is perfect. 

The Bishop rather finds fault with 
another effort of Mr Merivale’s in the 
former edition, and supplies its place 
too with one of his own. It is the 
well-known Anacreontic of Julian. 


Ureles wAcxwy web” su gov 
"Ey Tots eodors “Egura, 
Kees tov WTECMY KOTATY OY 
"ECamrio’ €¢ Toy osvoy, 
Aabwy d° earivoy avtov. 
Kas vor tow wtrov pov 
Tiregoirs yagyarslis. 
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LITERALLY—CHRISTOPHER NORTH. - 
Once on a time, while wreathing a garland, I found 


Cupid among the roses, 


And having seized him by the wings, 
I plunged him into the (my) wine, 


And having taken I drank it. 
And now within my members 
With his wings he tickles me. 


MERIVALE. 







While for my fair a wreath I twined 
Of all the flowers which spring discloses, 


It was my evil fate to find 
Cupid lurking in the roses. 


I seized the little struggling boy, 
I plunged him in the mantling cup, 


Then pledged it with a rapturous joy, 


And mad with rapture drank him up. 


But ever since, within my breast, 
All uncontroll’d the urchin rages, 


Disturbs my labour, breaks my rest, 


And an eternal warfare wages. 


BLOOMFIELD. 


While for my fair a wreath I twined, 
Love in the roses lay reclined ; 

I seized the boy ; the mantling cup 
Received him ; and I drank him up. 
And now confined, the feather’d guest 


Beats, storms, and flutters in my breast. 


WILLIAM HAY. 


Once on a time while wreathing 

A garland for the hair, 

Cupid among the roses 

I found, and seiz’d him there. 

And by the wings I plunged him, 

And drank him in my wine, ‘ 
And ever since he tickles 

With his wings this heart of mine. 


The Bishop says, that Julian’s ana- 
creontic “contains a pretty story, 
told with great simplicity, but that 
this simplicity seems to have been 
sacrificed to ornament in the (Mr 
Merivale’s) translation, which, in it- 
self, is not unpoetical.” The sim- 
plicity is not sacrificed, we think, 
by Mr Merivale; but either finding 
it difficult to deal with, or thinking 
it rather tame or bare, and that it 
might be enriched and enlivened, 
he has expanded and adorned Julian, 
and, certainly, his paraphrase is “ not 
unpoetical,” but very poetical, and 
initself a graceful. TheBi- 
shop’s is very bad. He leaves out «igo, 
which deadens the life of the lines; 
‘the mantling cup received him,” is 
a miserable murder of ’ECaxsise ev Tov 
avy; “feathered guest” is so far 





correct, that Cupid had wings, but 
he was not feathered like a sparrow; 
and never was there in this world so 
remote “a near resemblance to an 
original” as to rego yeoyarles 
“Beats, storms, and flutters in my 
heart.” It makes us, in spite of our- 
selves, think on the cruel employ- 
ment of a goose, or the more humane 
substitute of a couple of ducks, in 
the sweeping of a chimney. Cupid 
did not beat and storm in Julian’s 
breast; he fluttered, but not much ; 
his object was just to tickle the mem- 
bers of the Emperor, and he kept do- 
ing so day and night, so that there 
was no rest on couch or bed for the 
Apostate. We correct ourselves— 


for we believe he was but Prefect of 
Egypt. Mr Hay is Julian himself. 
et us return to Meleager, and see 
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how the various accomplished trans- ful spirit that breathes through two 
lators have succeeded in transfusing of his most beautiful sepulchral in- 
into theirseveral versions the mourn- scriptions : 


Od vyemov, &rr, Aidey EmivuuPidioy KAsaelsa 
Dekaro, magevices compere Avopecvets 

cers vee Ecmépios vimeas tml Dinrlow cexevy 
Awrol, wal Serdpov twruraysivre Ives 

nos O° croAueypeds cb vengarysy, éy O° Ypetveesos 
cuyedsls yoegav PXyueae meIaeusrero. 

wi D cadre) nal Dixyryos Dad8yev raga masa 
meincs noes OIipekvee vigdev EDasvor addy. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Not a marriage, but a nuptial Ades did Clearista 
Receive, having loosed the clasps of her virginity : 
For now at the doors of the bride were breathing the evening 
Flutes, and the closing doors of the bridal-chamber sounded. 
On the morning they shouted up the shout of joy, and amid the Hymenean, 
(The shout) being silenced, was exchanged for a wailing noise ; 
And the same torches that had torch-lighted a lustre to the bed-chamber, 
Also illumined the path of the dead to the shades. 


HUGO GROTIUS. 
Pronuba non Juno, Clearista, sed infera Juno, 
Tunc, tibi virginitas cum repetetur, orat. 
Vix dum desierat nocturnos tibia cantus ; 
Fervebat thalami postis uterque sono. 
Cum matutinos jam non Hymenzus ad aures, 
Sed truce sub gemitu nenia nostra venit. 
Atque eadem lectum que duxerat usque puellam, 
Duxit ad infernos pinea teda domos. 


MERIVALE. 
Clezra, when she loosed her virgin zone, 
Found in the nuptial bed an early grave ; 
Death claim’d the bridegroom’s right ; to death alone 
The treasure guarded for her spouse she gaye. 


To sweetest sounds the happy evening fled, 

The flute’s soft strain and hymeneal choir ; 
At morn sad howlings echo round the bed, 

And the glad hymns on quivering lips aspire. 


The very torches that at fall of night 
Shed their bright radiance o’er the bridal room ; 
Those very torches, with the morning's light, 
Conduct the victim to her silent tomb. 


WRANGHAM, 
Her virgin zone unloosed, Cleera’s charms 
Death clasps, stern bridegroom ! in his iron arms, 
Hymns at the bridal valves last night were sung ; 
Last night the bridal roof with revels rung— 
This morn the wail was raised ; and, hush’d and low, 
The strains of joy were changed to moans of woe : 
And the bright torch, to Hymen’s hall which led, 
With mournful glare now lighted to the dead. 
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HAY. 

Not Hymen,— it was Ades self alone 

That loosened Clearista’s virgin zone : 

And now the evening flutes are breathing round 
Her gate ; the closing nuptial doors resound. 
The morning spousal song was raised—but, oh ! 
At once ‘twas silenced into threnes of woe ; 
And the same torches that the bridal bed 

Had lit, now shew’d the pathway to the dead. 


















Which, think you, is the best? 
Grotius is good, but it is not one of 
his happiest versions; we miss the 
melancholy music of Meleager. Me- 
rivale is far better ; and having chosen 
advisedly, on his own fine feeling of 
the original, to depart somewhat 
from its peculiar expression, his 
English is almost as pathetic as the 
Greek. There is, we think, one 
fault in his version. The second 
line contradicts the last—for in the 
one the “ nuptial bed” is called 
“ her early grave,” and in the other, 
she is borne from that bed to her “si- 
lent tomb.” Nor is this remark hy- 
percritical; for a fault there is; 
and it is not in the Greek epi- 

ram. Wrangham is as happy as 

erivale ; nor in his lines do we see 
any imperfection. Hay is more true 
to the original than either of his ri- 
vals; while his version appears to 
us equally elegant. 

’Twould be easy to produce vari- 
ous ancient parallels; but among 
them all not one perhaps equal to 
Capulet’s relation of the death of 
Juliet. 


“ Oh! son, the night before thy wedding 
day, 
Hath Death lain with thy bride; see, there 
she lies, 
Flower as she was, deflower’d by him ! 
Death is my son-in-law ; Death is my heir ; 
My daughter he hath wedded. 
* * 





* x * 
All things that we ordained festival, 
Turn from their office to black funeral— 
Our instruments to melancholy bells ; 
Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast ; 





ON A BELOVED COMPANION. 





Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change ; 
Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse.” 






In his epigram, Meleager restricted 
himself to-a few touches of one 
feeling—but here Shakspeare luxu- 
riates among a profusion of images 
of woe, There is a little composi- 
tion of Herrick’s, in his Hesperides, 
much like the Greek, 










UPON A MAID THAT DIED THE DAY 
SHE WAS MARRIED. 






That morne which saw me made a bride 

The evening witnest that I dy’d. 

Those holy lights, wherewith they guide 

Unto the bed the bashful bride, 

Served but as tapers for to burne 

And light my reliques to their urne. 
The Epitaph, which here you see, 
Supply’d the Epithalamie. 


There are two very mournful in- 
scriptions for the tomb of one who 
thus died, by Erinna, a poetess, to 
whom, in the Garland of Meleager, is 
assigned, as her emblem, the crocus 
or saffron-flower, on account of its 
maiden paleness, as in Cymbeline— 


“ The flower that’s like thy face, pale 
primrose.” 


Tradition says, that she “ was a 
contemporary, perhaps companion, 
of Sappho, and attributes to her the 
praise of beauty and genius, with the 
tender accompaniment of an early 
death.” There are some touching 
lines on Erinna herself, by Antipater 
of Sidon, and these and two or three 
other funeral strains read sadly in 
succession, thus— 






























ERINNA. BLAND. 








Say, ye cold pillars, and thou wasting urn, 
And sculptured syrens that appear to mourn, 
And guard, within, my poor and senseless dust, 
Consign’d by fondest memory to your trust-— 
Say to the stranger, as he muses nigh, 
That Ida’s ashes here lamented lie, 

Of noble lineage, that Erinna’s love 

Thus mourns the partner of her joys above. 
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THE SAME.-——ELTON. 
Pillars of death! carved syrens! tearful urns! 
In whose sad keeping my poor dust is laid ; 
To him that near my tomb his footstep turns, 
Stranger, or Greek, bid hail! and say a maid 
Rests, in her bloom, below : her sire the name 
Of Myrtis gave: her birth and lineage high : 
And say, her bosom-friend Erinna came, 
And on this marble graved her elegy. 


THE SAME SUBJECT.—ERINNA.——MERIVALE. 
I am the tomb of Ida, hapless bride! 
Unto this pillar, traveller, turn aside ; 
Turn to this tear-worn monument, and say, 
**O envious Death! to charm this life away !” 
These mystic emblems all too plainly shew 
The bitter fate of her who sleeps below ; 
The very torch that laughing Hymen bore 
To light the virgin to the bridegroom’s door, 
With that same torch the bridegroom lights the fire 
That dimly glimmers on her funeral pyre. 
Thou too, O Hymen, bid’st the nuptial lay 
In elegiac moanings die away. 


THE SAME.—ELTON. 
The virgin Myrtis’ sepulchre am I; 
Creep, softly, to the pillar’d mount of woe, 
And whisper to the grave, in earth below, 
“ Grave! thou art envious in thy cruelty !” 
To thee, now gazing here, her barbarous fate 
These bride’s adornments tell ; that, with the fire 
Of Hymen’s torch, which led her to the gate, 
Her husband burn’d the maid upon her pyre : 
Yes, Hymen! thou didst change the marriage song 
To the shrill wailing of the mourners’ song. 


. ON A BELOVED COMPANION.—SAPPHO.—ELTON. 
This dust was Timas: ere her bridal hour = 
She lies in Proserpina’s gloomy bower : 

Her virgin playmates from each lovely head _ 
Clip with sharp steel their locks, the strewments of the dead. 


° THE SAME.—SAPPHO.—CHARLES MERIVALE. 
Deep in the dreary chambers of the dead 
Asteria’s ghost hath made her bridal bed. 

Still to this stone her fond compeers may turn, 
And shed their cherish’d tresses on her urn. 


ON ERINNA.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON.—MERIVALE.- 
Few were thy notes, Erinna, short thy lay— 
But thy short lay the Muse herself has given ; 
Thus never shall thy memory decay, 
Nor night obscure thy fame, which lives in heaven 
While we, the unnumber’d bards of after times, 
Sink in the melancholy grave unseen, 
Unhonour’d reach Avernus’ fabled climes, 
And leave no record that we once have been ! 


ANYTE.——MERIVALE. 
In this sad tomb where Clino sleeps, sweet maid ! 
Her mother oft invokes the gentle shade, 
And calls, in hopeless grief, on her who died 
In the full bloom of youth and beauty’s pride ; 
Who left, a virgin, the bright realms of day, 
On gloomy Acheron’s pale coasts to stray. 
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EPITAPH BY A MOTHER ON HER SON.——LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM.—BLAND. 
Unhappy child! unhappy I, who shed 
A mother’s sorrows o’er thy funeral bed ! 
Thou’rt gone in youth, Amyntas ; I, in age, 
Must wander through a lonely pilgrimage, 
And sigh for regions of unchanging night, 
And sicken at the day’s repeated light. 
O guide me hence, sweet spirit, to the bourne 
Where in thy presence I shall cease to mourn. 


PAULUS SILENTIARIUS.——BLAND. 


Sweet maid, thy parents fondly thought 
To strew thy bride-bed not thy bier ; 
But thou hast left a being fraught 
With wiles and toils and anxious fear. 


For us remains a journey drear, 

For thee a blest eternal prime, 

Uniting in thy short career 

Youth’s blossom with the fruit of time. 


JULIAN.—WRANGHAM. 
Thine, Laura—thou, of every grace the bloom! - 
Were timely spousal, and untimely tomb. 
Tears, bitter tears, thy sire, thy husband shed ; 
In tears shall melt the boatman of the dead— 
Scarce one short year to marriage-joys allow’d, 
Thy sixteenth summer wraps thee in thy shroud. 


Mournful all! And some of them 
felt by us to be “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” Heart-broken, hopeless sighs 
over the grave from which there 
might be no blessed resurrection ! 
A lament as of the passing wind over 
the monumental stone! No bright 
gleam from above—as with us— 
cheering the gloom below! On the 
tomb-stone of the Christian maiden 
no words are graved utterly forlorn 
—much grief, but no despair—being 
dead, she yet speaketh—and the in- 
scription is as a blessing on the sur- 
vivors, who are bade weep no more 
for the happy. With every deep 
emotion arising from our contempla- 
tion of young and innocent beauty, 
whether in joy or sadness, health, 
decay, or death, is there not always 
profoundly interfused a sense of the 
soul’s spirituality, which silently 
sheds over the emotion something 
celestial and divine, rendering it not 
only different in degree, but altoge- 
ther distinct in kind, from all feelings 
that things merely perishable can in- 
spire! So that the spirit is satisfied, 
and the feeling of beauty is but a 
vivid recognition of its own deathless 
being and ethereal essence. This is 
a feeling of beauty which was but 
faintly known to the human heart in 
those ages of the world, when all 


other feelings of beauty were most 
perfect; and, accordingly, we find in 
the most pathetic strains of their ele- 
giac poetry, lamentations over tle 
loveliness, intensely worshipped in 
the dust, which was to lie for ever 
over its beamless head. But to 
us who may have seen the living 
light leave the eye of some beloved 
friend or child, there must have 
shone a beauty in life’s latest smile, 
which spoke not alone of a brief 
scene closed, but of an endless scene 
unfolding; while its cessation, in- 
stead of leaving us in utter darkness, 
seemed to be accompanied with a 
burst of light. 

True it is, as Mr Merivale has 
feelingly said, “ that most of the re- 
liques of Grecian poetry, which we 
possess, are of a cast of thought the 
most melancholy, whenever they 
touch on the mournful subjects of 
death and the grave. There are ne- 
vertheless a few which present us 
with brighter prospects, and bring 
us nearer to the Elysium described, 
by the more cheerful: poets of Italy, 
particularly by Virgil and Tibullus.” 
And he refers to a very beautiful 
epitaph, translated by him from an 
uncertain author. We quote it— 
with one or two others of a kindred 
character. 


Thou are not dead, my Proté, though no more 
A sojourner on earth’s tempestuous shore ; 
Fled to the peaceful islands of the blest, 
Where youth and love, for ever beaming, rest ; 
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Or joyful wandering o’er Elysian ground, 
Among sweet flowers where not a thorn is fou 
No winter freezes there, no summer fires, 

No sickness weakens, and no labour tires; 

No hunger, poverty, or thirst oppress, 

Nor envy of man’s boasted happiness ; 

But Spring for ever glows serenely bright, 
And bliss immortal hails the heavenly light. 


ON THE TOMB OF AN INFANT.—NICIAS.—CHARLES MERIVALE. 


Stay, weary traveller, stay ! 
Beneath these boughs repose ! 
A step out of the way, 
My little fountain flows. 


And never quite forget 
The monumental urn, 
Which Simus here hath set 
His buried child to mourn. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT.—AUTHOR UNCERTAIN.—ROBERT BLAND, JUNIOR. 


Too soon, grim Monarch, with unholy hand, 

You snatched this infant to your dreary land, 

Like some fair rose-bud, pluck’d from mortal sight 

Ere all its beauties cpen into light. 

Cease, wretched parents! cease your wailings wild, 

Nor mourn for ever your departed child ! 

Her youthful graces, and her form so fair, 

Deserved a dwelling in the realms of air. 

As Hylas once—believe the soothing lay !— 

The Nymphs—not Death—have borne your child away. 


We have, not unpleasingly, we hope, been carried away from one of 
Meleager’s epitaphs, over many others of the same sad spirit; but we 
promised to turn our reader’s attention to two of his, and here is the other. 


Adingved cos nal vied dit ySovds, HAsodagee, 
Dues unas, sopryas Asipavoy tis Aiduy, 
Odngua ducddxeutat moduxraitw 0 inl romeo 
OHV OW voepece Wodwv, pevoepece DidoPeorvvas. ; 
ointge ae, ointed Diray os xal & PFipeevors Mertauyeos 
ail a, nevecy sig Axigovra xderv. 
wth otk, WE Fd moder Ecol Dccros; cemacw Aidas, 
a emacey’ cox wectiov D avSos Pugs HOVEG. 
aA. oF Eve mat, ye Wares, Tay mavooveroy 
neseece ois KOAMoIS, poaeTER, evenryncbAssotse 


EPI'‘APH ON HELIODORA—BY HER HUSBAND MELEAGER. 


Tears to thee, even under the ground, Heliodora, 

I present, (¢e,7s,) all-that-remains of yearning love (an offering) for Ades; 

Tears most riieful, and on a loudly-lamented tomb 

I pour out a memorial of longings, a memorial of fond-affection ; 

a niiserably,—thee, the loved-one, even among the dead, I, Me- 
eager, 

Deplore ; thiee—(an empty favour)—an unprized gift to Acheron. : 

Alas! alas!; where is my much-longed-for blossom? Ades hath spoiled it, 

Hath spoil: 2d it, and the flower in-its-prime, dust hath defiled. 

But thee I supplicate, oh Earth! the-all-nourishing, my much-lamented one 

Softly clarsp to thy bosom, oh mother ! 
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HUGO GROTIUS. 
Ipsam stibter humum monumenta fidelis amoris 
Has mitto lachrymas, Heliodora, tibi- 
Heu dignas lachtymis lacrymas! ad flebile bustum 
Hee tibi ainicitie pignora certa fero. 
Nam misere nimium, misere Meleager ademptam 
Te gemo: sed gemitus nil Acheronta movent. 
Ah! wbi dilectus mihi flos meus? abstulit Orcus, 
Abstulit ; in cinerem corporis ivit honos. 
At tu depositum placide complectere nostrum, 
Maternoque fove, te rogo, Terra, sinu. 


BLAND. 
Tears o’er my Heliodora’s grave I shed, 
Affection’s fondest tribute to the dead. 
Oh, flow my bitter sorrows o’er her shrine, 
Pledge of the love that bound her soul to mine! 
Break, break, my heart, o’ercharged with bursting woe, 
An empty offering to the shades below. 
Ah! plant regretted ! Death’s remorseless power 
With dust ungrateful choked thy full-blown flower ! 
Take, Earth, the gentle inmate to thy breast, » 
And, soft entombed, bid Heliodora rest ! 


MERIVALE. 
Teats, Heliodora! on thy tomb I shed, 
_ Love’s last libation to the shades below ; 
Tears, bitter tears, by fond remembrance fed, 
Are all that Fate now leaves me to bestow. 


Vaini sorrows! vain regrets! yet, loveliest, thee, 
Thee still they follow in the silent urn, 
Retracing hours of social converse free, 
And soft endearments never to return, 


How thou art torn, sweet flower, that smiled so fair ! 
Torn, and thy honour’d bloom with dust defiled ; 
Yet, holy Earth, accept my suppliant prayer, 
And in a Mother’s arms enfold thy child. 


CRITIC IN THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Tears o’er my Heliodora’s grave I shed, 
All that love has to offer to the dead. 
Sad tears! but o’er her mournful tomb they prove 
The streaming records of paternal love. 
Eveti in thy tomb I sigh for thee, dear maid, 
An empty tribute to thy parted shade. 
Where is my darling plant ? Death, plundering power, 
Death in the dust has laid that fresh-blown flower. 
Yet take her, Earth, lamented to her rest, 
And gently fold her to a mother’s breast. 


A FRIEND OF THE CRITIC IN THE MONTHLY REVIEW- 
Oh, Heliodora! for thy loss I shed é 
These tears, my last sad offering to the dead : 
Tears oh thy tomb, which, sadly falling, prove 
The vain memorials of my hopes and love. 
In vain I mourn thee, dearest, and in vain 
To the dread powers of Achergn complain. 
Where is my much-loved flower? The reckless hand 
Of Death has pluck’d, and mix’d it with the sand. 
Earth! Nurse of all! I pray thee, on thy breast, 
Bid, mother! softly bid this form lamented rests 
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WILLIAM HAY AND CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Tears, Heliodora! tears for thee, companion of the dead, 
Last yearnings of thy husband’s love to Ades now I shed ; 
Tears from a heart by anguish wrung for her whom I deplore— 
Memorials of regretful love upon her tomb I pour. 
For thee, beloved, even with the dead, thy Meleager sighs, 
Now parting with a precious gift, which Acheron will not prize. 
Where my desired blossom now ? Its bloom hath Ades spoil’d, 
And my consummate flower, alas! the crue] dust hath soil'd. 
Thou all-sustaining Mother Earth! oh, clasp her to thy breast, 
My evermore-lamented one, and softly let her rest. 


Let us again hear the Bishop. 
“ One of Mr Bland’s least fortunate 
efforts is his version of that beauti- 
ful epitaph of Meleager, &c. We 
are, however, inclined to think, that 
the subject of this poem was not 
Heliodora, the wife of Meleager, as 
the translators suppose, but a daugh- 
ter of the same name. The words 
erogyas, ANA PiAcheocivas, seem to im- 
ply this, and more particularly the 
oe mov +> wobuviv Euoi Oddo; 

urip. Phen. 88. 72 xAsivoy arog 
Avtiyoun bakes tare, Where Valcke- 
naer observes, ‘ Bis tantum apud 
Euripidem hoc usu figurato ¢A0s 
reperitur, alibi nusquam apud Tra- 
gicos; sed aliquoties in Orphei hym- 
nis et apud alios ; in filiam, ni fallor, 


Heliodoram Meleager, Ai, «i, rou 73 


wobsivoy Euot Oid0s 3 Seraciy Ades. The 
words axpaioy aves, also, are clearly 
more applicable to his daughter than 
to his wife.” So far is the question 
from _ being all conjecture, as Mr 
Bland supposes, “ that on the mind of 
every scholar, versed in the language 
of the Greek poets, no doubt will re- 
main as to the truth of Valckenaer’s 
remark.” This is rather too dicta- 
torial, and not perhaps very civil. It 
is as much as to say that Mr Bland 
was no“ scholar,” that he was not 
“ versed in the language of the Greek 
poets.” He was a fine scholar, and 
a good Grecian. The Bishop is not 
consistent with himself in the above 
ambitious and pedantic passage. At 
the beginning he says, “ we are, 
however, inclined to think; and 
certain words “ seem to imply ;” 
and others “ are more applicable ;” 
expressions which admit the case to 
be doubtful, and Mr Bland to be 
perfectly right in saying that “all is 
conjecture.” Yet at the end he 
asserts that “ no doubt will remain,” 
forgetting his own doubt, and the 
courtesy usual between scholars. 
There is nothing, either one way or 
Other, in girceorves, And though 


erooya does commonly express the 
natural yearning of parent towards 
offspring, yet in another composition 
by Meleager, in which nobody does 
or can doubt that he speaks of his 
wife or mistress, he uses this very 
word. ©zadacs and axpraioy avlos may 
appear rather more applicable toa 
daughter than a wife, but they are 
not inapplicable to a young wife ; and 
Meleager, we think, might have 
blamelessly so applied them, with- 
out the positive authority of Euri- 
pides. He has many other epigrams 
on Heliodora, not his daughter ; and 
had this Heliodora been his daugh- 
ter, we cannot help thinking it more 
than probable that the epigram would 
have been pervaded with a paternal 
feeling, and that there would have 
been some touching and tender allu- 
sion to the other Heliodora, her mo- 
ther. The question, as Mr Bland 
said, is “ all conjecture.” 

Mr Bland’s version is not “ one of 
his least fortunate efforts,” but one 
of his most fortunate, though it is 
not perfect. Mr Merivale’s is, like 
his friend’s, and like all his own 
translations, easy, elegant, and grace- 
ful; nor can we well tell what is 
wanting either in the one or the 
other, if it be not that there are 
some needless changes in the form 
of expression which should have 
been avoided, as the original is al- 
lowed by all to be “a gem of pu- 
rest ray serene.” The two versions 
from the Monthly Review are very 
good. Hay’s and ours we liked 
much on first getting it into its pre- 
sent shape, and we still think it true 
to the feeling and to the words of 
Meleager. But there are, we fear, 
one or two imperfections which we 
are sorry for, though unwilling to 

oint out. But who will shew a 
etter than the best of them all, and 
which, pray, is that ? We call on the 
Bishop. 
The affecting epigram of Callima- 
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chus on his friend Heraclitus of 
Halicarnassus, the elegiac poct, is 
one of the instances, Mr Merivale 
truly says, “ which most strikingly 
illustrates the extreme difficulty of 
doing any thing like justice to the 
exquisite grace and simplicity of 
the genuine Greek epigram. Three 
versions are accordingly presented, 
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said, that it affords but a faint re- 
semblance to the original, however 
far superior one may be thought to 
the rest, or all to either of the old 
translations.’ We are unacquainted 
with any old translations, except one 
by Dr Tytler, which we shall give 
along with a fine one by Wrangham, 
and another as good by Hay. 


of each of which, we fear, it must be 


Els Hedxasitav roy Adimagvaccta tasyelns sroimriy. 


Bini 15, Heaxasile, Toy Hager, & o ius Odneu 
nye, temcIny 0° oocduss cuePoregos 

HeALov Aboy KeeTEDUCHUEY. AAR CY MeV HB, 
Etiv’ Adwmagynootd, Ter gd mes omoorn 

oi O8 rece Coser cendoves, ow 6 wdvlay 
agmantne Aldus &x tai yeiew Aurel. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL.—-NORTH. 
One told me, Heraclitus, of thy death, and tears 
Hurried me away, when I called to mind how often we two 
In talk made the sun to set: Thou, indeed, 
Oh! (my) Halicarnassian guest ! long since art ashes ; 
But thy Nightingales (i.e, thy Elegiac poems,) live,—on these, of all things, 
Ades, the plunderer, will not Jay a hand. 


TYTLER. 
I hear, O friend, the fatal news of Heraclitus’ death, 
A sudden tear my cheek bedews, and sighs suppress my breath ; 
For I must often call to mind, how from the crowds we run, 
And how to jesting much inclined we sported in the sun. 
Alas! he’s gone, and part we must, and repartee’s no more ; 
But, though my friend be sunk in dust, his muse shall ever soar. 
The dart of death shall never fly to stop her waving wings ; 
Like Philomel she mounts on high, and still, like her, she sings, 


HODGSON. 
I heard thy fate, old comrade, not unmoved ; 
A bitter tear my recollection proved, 
How oft conversing with my parted friend, 
I scarce have seen the summer sun descend : 
And thou, dear guest! cold ashes art become, 
In an unknown, a last, eternal home ! 
Yet, like sad Philomel’s, thy tuneful breath 
Survives, triumphant o’er the robber Death, 


CHARLES MERIVALE. 
They told me of thy death, my Heraclite, 
And much it grieved me ; for it brought to mind 
Our free and frequent converse—noon to night ;— 
But thou art dust, far scatter’d by the wind. 
Yet shall thy songs, like birds in tuneful flight, 
Sail on, and leave the robber, Death, behind. 


HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 
They told me, Heraclitus, thou wert dead ; 
And then I thought, and tears thereon did shed, 
How oft we two talk’d down the sun: but thou, 
Halicarnassian guest! art ashes now. 
Yet live thy nightingales of song ; on those 
Forgetfulness her hand ghall ne'er impose, 
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' WRANGHAM. 
I heard thy fate, loved friend, and dropp‘d a tear : 
Rush’d on my mind the scenes of many a year, 
When on our chat sun after sun went down— 
But thou hast long been dust—thy days are flown ! 
Yet still thy songs survive ; nor those shall Doom, 
All-spoiler he, with withering touch consume. 


HAY. 
I wept, my Heraclitus, when they told 
That thou wert dead ; I thought of days of old-= 
How oft, in talk, we sent the sun to rest : 
Long since hast thou, my Halicarnassian guest, 
Been dust; yet live thy Nightingales—on these 
The all-plundering hand of Death shall never seize. 


Tytler is almost ludicrous; and 
such wretched work, by a man who 
was reckoned something of a scho- 
lar in his day, was well fitted to turn 
the laughter of Englishmen upon 
the classical literature of Scotland. 
The lamenting and the lamented 
elegiac poets are both, by the touch 
of his harlequin’s wand, converted 
into a brace of buffoons,—“ Sport- 
ing in the sun!” “ Jesting!!” and 
“ repartee!!!” Philomel may some- 
times mount on high, for she isa bird 
of passage ; but she, “in shadiest 
covert hid, sings darkling,”’ and is 
not a skylark. But vulgar vices are 
swarming over all the lines, like big 
sick blue-bottle flies. Hodgson, the 
admirable translator of Juvenal, is 
not here eminently successful, but 
he is elegant; and he manages, at 
least gracefully, the difficulty about 
the “ Nightingales.” The line about 
the sun is good; but not so “ in an 
unknown, a last, eternal home,” 
which is unduly elaborate, and all 


unlike the simple touch in the origi- 
nal. Charles Merivale is, on the 
whole, better ; but “ noon to night” 
is not very good English, (pardon 
Scotsmen for daring to say so,) and 
he ought not to have omitted the 
name of the gracious luminary. “ For 
scattered by the wind” won't do, 
and shews that rhyme, like neces- 
sity, has no law. Nevertheless, ’tis 
a fine effort, and much superior 
to one of our own, which we sup- 
press. Henry Nelson Coleridge’s is 
agem. So is Hay’s. Hold them u 
between your eyes and the light, an 
you see no speck. Wrangham’s ver- 
sion, like all that flows purely from 
his pen, is very classical; but why 
did he omit the tender invocation, 
“ Heraclitus !’’ And why the musical 
spiritualities—the “ Nightingales ?” 

We cannot here deny ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting a very touch- 
ing epitaph, by an uncertain writer, 
most beautifully translated by Meri- 
vale and Wrangham. 


Toure eo nsregns wovnueniov, eodas Salsve, 
hi Aubos minon, rns psyarus Qidins. 

wits Cnenow oe sud’, es Sess, ev PSiymevoies 
Te Andns Eo” suo en vi wing Dares. 


MERIVALE. 
How often, Lycid, shall I bathe with tears 
This little stone which our great love endears ! 
Thou, too, in memory of the vows we made, 
Drink not of Lethe in the realms of shade. 


WRANGHAM. 
Memorial of our loves, this slender stone 
Records a mighty friendship past and gone ! 
Still shall I weep thee—thou, if so ’tmay be, 
Sip not of Lethe as thou think’st on me. 





, 
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In our former article on the An- 
thology, we quotedsome fine, simple, 
strong and solemnfuneralinscriptions 
for Heroes and Deliverers. It ele- 
vates the spirit to read a number of 
them in succession, as if we were 


- wandering over the sepulchral places 


of the land of freedom. Cheerless 
the shores of Acheron, and dim the 
realm of those unsubstantial shades. 





ON THOSE WHO FELL AT THERMOPYLZ.—ZSCHYLUS.—CHARLES MERIVALE. 
These, too, defenders of their country, fell, — 


But the love of their country, and 
their passion for posthumous fame, 
are breathed devoutly from their 
tombs by the illustrious and conse- 
crated dead. They had done their 
duty; and they inspire from the 
dust their compatriots to whom fate 
may have destined deeds of equal 
renown in after ages, and, like their 
own, a glorious immortality in death. 


Their mighty souls to gloomy death betray’d : 
Immortal is their fame, who, suffering well, 


Of Ossa’s dust a glorious garment made, 


EPITAPH FOR HIMSELF.—-ESCHYLUS.—-CHARLES MERIVALE, 
Athenian Zschylus, Euphorio’s son, 


Buried in Gela’s fields, these lines declare ; 
His deeds are register’d at Marathon, 


Known to the deep-hair’d Mede who met him there. 


ON SOPHOCLES.—-SIMMIAS OF THEBES.—ANONYMOUS. 
Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 


Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 

Sweet ivy, lend thine aid; and intertwine 

With blushing roses, and the clustering vine. 
Thus shall thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 


Prove grateful emblems of the Jays he sung. 


ON DION OF SYRACUSE.——PLATO.-—CHARLES MERIVALE. 
For Priam’s queen and daughters at their birth 


The Fates weaved tears into the web of life : 
But for thee, Dion, in thy hour of mirth, 

When triumph crown’d thy honourable strife, 
Thy gathering hopes were pour’d upon the sand : 

Thee, still, thy countrymen revere, and lay 
In the broad precincts of thy native land. 


But who the passion of my grief can stay ? 


ON THE SHIELD OF ALEXANDER.—-MNASALCUS.==MERIVALE, 
A holy offering at Diana’s shrine, 


See Alexander’s glorious shield recline ; 
Whose golden orb, through many a bloody day 


Triumphant, ne’er in dust dishonour’d lay. 


ON HESIOD.—-ASCLEPIADES.—HAYGARTH. 































Sweet bard of Ascra! on thy youthful head 
The Muses erst their laurel-branches spread, 
When on the rugged summits of the rocks 
They saw thee laid amidst thy sultry flocks. 
Ev’n then to thee, o’er fair Castalia’s wave, 
Their sacred powers unbounded empire gave. 
By this inspired, thy genius soar’d on high, 
And ranged the vaulted azure of the sky ; 
With joy transported, view’d the blest abodes, 
And sang th’ ecstatic raptures of the gods. 


ON THE MACEDONIANS SLAIN AT CYNOSCEPHALE.—ALCEUS OF MESSENE.-—= 


MERIVALE, 
Unmourn’d, unburied, passenger, we lie, 
Three myriad sons of fruitful Thessaly, 
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In this wide field of monumental clay. 
Etolian Mars had mark’d us for his prey ; 
Or he, who bursting from th’ Ausonian fold, 
In Titus’ form, the waves of battle roll’d ; 
And taught Aimathia’s boastful lord to run 
So swift, that swiftest stags were by his speed outdone. 





































SPARTAN VIRTUE.—DIOSCORIDES.—MERIVALE. 
When Thrasybulus from th’ embattled field 

Was breathless borne to Sparta on his shield, 

His honour’d corse disfigur'd still with gore 

From seven wide wounds, (but all received before, ) 
Upon the pyre his hoary father laid, 

And to th’ admiring crowd triumphant said, 

** Let slaves lament—while I without a tear 

Lay mine and Sparta’s son upon his bier.” 


THE PERSIAN SLAVE TO HIS MASTER.—DIOSCORIDES.—-CHARLES MERIVALE, 
O master! shroud my body, when I die, 
In decent cerements, from the vulgar eye. 
But burn me not upon your funeral pyre, 
Nor dare the gods, and desecrate their fire : 
T am a Persian; ’t were a Persian’s shame 
To dip his body in the sacred flame. 
Nor o’er my worthless limbs your waters pour ; 
For streams and fountains Persia’s sons adore ;— 
But give me to the clods which gave us birth, 
For dust should go to dust, and man to earth. 


SPARTAN VIRTUE.—TYMNEUS.—MERIVALE, 
Demetrius, when he basely fled the field, 

A Spartan born, his Spartan mother kill’d; 
Then stretching forth the bloody sword, she cried, 
(Her teeth fierce gnashing with disdainful pride, ) 
** Fly, cursed offspring, to the shades below, 
Where proud Eurotas shall no longer flow 

For timid hinds like thee !—Fly, trembling slave, 
Abandon’d wretch, to Pluto’s darkest cave ! 
This womb so vile a monster never bore ; 
Disown'd by Sparta, thou ‘rt my son no more.” 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF CORINTH.—POLYSTRATUS.—CHARLES MERIVALE, 
Acrean Acrocorinth, the bright star 
Of Hellas, with its narrow Isthmian bound, 
Lucius o’ercame ; in one enormous mound 
Piling the dead, conspicuous from afar. 


Thus, to the Greeks denying funeral fires, 
Have great Aineas’ later progeny 

Perform’d high Jove’s retributive decree, 
And well avenged the city of their sires, 













EPITAPH ON TWO THEBAN BROTHERS SLAIN IN THRACE.—DAMAGETES,— 
MERIVALE. 

By Jove, the God of strangers, we implore 

Thee, gentle pilgrim, to the AZolian shore 

(Our Theban home) the tidings to convey, 

That here we lie, to Thracian wolves a prey. 

This to our father, old Charinus, tell ; 

And, with it, thisx—We mourn not that we fell 

In early youth, of all our hopes bereft ; 

But that his darkening age js lonely left. 
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ON THE DESTRUCTION OF CORINTH.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON.~BLAND, 
Where h@&s thy grandeur, Corinth ! shrunk from sight, 
Thy ancient treasures, and thy rampart’s height, 
Thy godlike fanes and palaces—O where 
Thy mighty myriads and majestic fair ? 
Relentless war has pour’d around the wall, 
And hardly spared the traces of thy fall. 
We nymphs of Ocean deathless yet remain, 
And sad and silent sorrow near thy plain. 


EPITAPH ON A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER.—ANTIPATER OF SIDON.-BLAND. 
Here sleeps a daughter by a mother’s side ; 
Nor slow disease nor war our fates allied : 
When hostile banners over Corinth waved, 
Preferring death we left a land enslaved ! 
Pierced by a mother’s steel, in youth 1 bled, 
She nobly join’d me in my gory bed :— 
In vain ye forge your fetters for the brave, 
Who fly for sacred freedom to the grave. 


The Greeks were a glorious race. 
So are we. Our heroes are as theirs 
—so are our poets. Liberty! where 
had she ever nobler worship than in 
our fatherland? In Greece, “ pure 
the air and light the soil;” in Bri- 
tain, thick often the air with vapours 
and heavy the soil with moisture ; 
but, conquering climate, here the 
unclogged spirit heavenwards as- 
pires. And has not Albion had for 
ages, too, the dominion of the sea? 


Praise to her noble dead! Religion 
speaks from their tombs— Genius 


consecrates their monuments—a 
grateful Country, preserved by their 
valour, venerates their virtues—and 
Patriotism kindles at the thoughts of 
their everlasting fame. Peace to the 
souls of her heroes! 

But turn we now to livelier lights; 
and let us look on genius playing 
with quaint conceits and airy fancies, 
in dreamy leisure graciously given 
from the carking cares of ordinary 
life—sunshiny trifles among gloomy 
troubles—beautiful butterflies wing- 


ing their wavery way, up and along, 
careeringly, the blue silence—alas ! 
how transient! between storm and 
storm ! 7 
There is a little composition attri- 
buted by Mr Merivale to Euenus the 
elder, Av Kiga, wsribeeret, which, he 
justly says, is characterised by “ex- 
uisite grace and elegance.” The 
difficulty of finding an appropriate 
version for this very pretty and fan- 
ciful epigram, he thinks consists in 
the mythologic identity of the bird 
(the Swallow) and the “ Attic Maid- 
en,” Philomela, who was metamor- 
phosed into that animal. It does not 
so strike us; it lies rather in the 
exquisite ingenuity of the parallel 
between the characters and modes 
of life of the bird and the insect (the 
Cicada). The Greek and Latin lan- 
guages possess powers in their in- 
fiexions which ours does not; and 
from that arises the chief and peculiar 
difficulty—we had almost said impos- 
sibility—of converting this epigram 
into English. Let us see how it is. 


THE SWALLOW AND GRASSHOPPER.--FROM EUENUS. 
ArSi Koga, msridosare, Addos Adrov demaare 
Terry’, darnes daira Pigs rixtot, r 
Tov AdAov AwAosssa, Tv tUarieoy a Tregieora, 
Tov Lévov o& Léa, roy Seguvdv Segre. 
"Ours roros ciless 5 bv yao Bemis, Dude Binesor, 
“OrAueh ‘vuvorbrous, tuvortaus orouacs. 


LITERALLY.—BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. , 
Attic Maiden (Philomela), honey-fed, (thow) the prattler, having seized the prattling 
Grasshopper, bearest it away as a feast to thine unfledged offspring ; ; 
(Thou) the prattler (bearest away) the prattling,—the winged, the beautifully winged, — 
The visitant, the visitant—the summer (bird), the summer (fly) ; 
Wilt thou not quickly let it go? for it is not lawful nor just 
That the song-conyersant should perish by the mouths of the song-conyersant, 
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GROTIUS, 
Cecropi dulce sonans resonantem dulce Cicadam 
Abripis, et pullis fers alimenta tuis. 
Quid facis ah ! Capta quid avi precor hospite gaudes, 
Hospes avis, verna verna, loquace loquax ? 
Quin cito demittis? Vates ut vatibus esca 
Fiat, id haud quaquam jura piumque sinunt, 


MERIVALE. 
Prattler! seek some other food 


Attic Maiden, breathing still 
’ For your noisy prattling brood. 


Of the fragrant flowers that blow 
On Hymettus’ purpled hill, 

Whence the streams of honey flow ; 
Wherefore thus a captive bear 
To your nest the grasshopper ? 


Both are ever on the wing, 
Wanderers both in foreign bowers ; 

Both succeed the parting spring, 
Both depart with summer hours. 

—Those who love the minstrel lay 


Noisy prattler, ceas2 to do 
Should not on each other prey- 


To your fellow-prattler wrong ; 
Kind should not its kind pursue,— 
Least of all the heirs of song. 


BY W. HAY. 
Attic Maiden, honey-fed, why seize and bear away 
Thy fellow-prattling grasshopper, to thy callow young a prey ? 
Fellow-prattlers, winged both, both visitants together, 
The summer-bird,—the summer-fly, both fond of summer weather. 
Oh let it go!— it is not just, ’tis surely very wrong, 
That the conversant-in-song should die, by the conversant-in-song. 


What exquisite felicityinthe fanci- thing—nay much—there is in the 


ful and ingenious Greek of Euenus! 
How much of the same qualities in 
the Latin of Grotius! Merivale shuns 
what he thought or felt, perhaps 

htly, to be an insuperable diffi- 
culty, and in his graceful English 
gives the spirit of the original, but 
not its happy form. Hay tries to do 
both, and with success; yet some- 


Grgek (Euenus may thank his stars 
for its wondrous construction) which 
is not—cannot be given in any other 
tongue. 

We wonder if Wordsworth ever 
saw this epigram. There is the same 
feeling thought in his exquisite little 
poem, the Robin-redbreast and But- 
terfly. 


What ail’d thee, Robin, that thou couldst pursue 


A beautiful creature, 


That is gentle by nature! 

Beneath the summer sky 

From flower to flower let him fly; 

Tis all that he wishes to do. 

The cheerer thou of our indoor sadness, 
He is the friend of our summer gladness ; 
What hinders, then, that ye should be 
Playmates in the sunny weather, 

And fiy about in the air together ! 

His beautiful bosom is drest 

In crimson as bright as thine own; 

If thou wouldst be happy in thy nest, 

O pious bird! whom man loves best, 
Love him, or leave him alone! 


Many wo | little poems are 


scattered through the Anthology 

about birds and bees and grasshop- 

pers, and “such small deer.” It is 
elightful to feel how much is said | 


inso very few words of the characters 
and habits of the happy creatures. We 
shall probably quote several in our 
next paper ; but here, meanwhile, is 
one to a Bee, by Nicias the physi- 





1833.] 


cian, and friend of Theocritus. Fear 
not, fair maiden, the music of its 
wings, for innocent is-the flower- 
feeder; settled at its work, silent is 
the creature, that, when flying, can- 
not choose but sing; nor would it 
hurt thee, for all the honey on Hybla, 
were it, attracted by the fragrance, 
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to deviate from its path in the sun- 
shine, into those roses among lilies ; 
any more than Melissa, when “ that 
extravagant and erring spirit hied,” 
and in its bliss was sung by Melea- 
er, into the paradise of his Helio- 
ora’s incense-breathing breast. 


AlAs, nusgodarss sae Paiwern, Merucon 
Zebu, i”? —_ avbers pomsvopscey, 


weer ED it 


UTV00y Turapesva, oye TiWECC, 


Ofeu rto¢ rAndn xngorayns Sarumos. 


LITERALLY.—CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Nimble Bee! making to appear the softly-blooming spring, 
Yellow one, for primy flowers maddened, 
Fluttering o’er a sweetly-breathing field, ply thy labours 
Until thy wax-compacted chambers be filled, 


A. 


Many-coloured, sunshine-loving, spring-betokening Bee ! 
Yellow Bee, so mad for love of early blooming flowers ! 

Till thy waxen cells be full, fair fall thy work and thee, 
Buzzing round the sweetly-smelling garden-plots and flowers. 


GROTIUS. 
O que perpetuo florum tentaris amore, 
Flava renidentis nuntia veris, Apis! 
Prata supervolitans bene olentia pone quod hauris, 
Ut domus aerias crea portet opes ! 


HAY. 
Thou nimble yellow Bee, that bring’st the softly-blooming spring, 
Thee the love of primy flowers is ever maddening, 
Fluttering o’er sweetly-breathing fields, increase thy honied store, 
Until thy wax-compacted cell at length can hold no more! 


Plato was a poet in verse as well as in prose, and we have a pleasant 


— of his on a—Frog, You will see the Greek in Jacobs. 
the 


translations. 


ere are 


ON A BRAZEN FROG, CONSECRATED TO THE NYMPHS BY A TRAVELLER. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL.~-CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
The Servant of the Nymphs, shower-loving, the moist singer, 
The one pleased with clear springs, the Frog, 
A certain way-faring man having fashioned of brass, hath consecrated as an offering, 
Because it cured a violent thirst caused by the heat ; 
For to him while wandering about, it pointed out the water by singing seasonably, 
With amphibious mouth, from its dewy grot; 
And the way-faring man, not heedless of the guiding voice, 
Found a draught from the sweet longed-for spring. 


MERIVALE. 


Servant of the Nymphs who dwell 

In the fountain’s deepest cell, 
Lover of shades—hoarse frog, that carol free, 
Where streamlets run, myrustic minstrelsy— 


Me the thirsty traveller 
Hath in brass ensculptured here, 


A grateful offering to the powers who gave, 
To slakehis burning thirst, the welcome wave, 


Croaking minstrel—faithful guide— 
I reveal’d the hidden tide 


Of waters, bubbling from the reedy lake, 
That agony of burning thirst to slake, 
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HAY. 
The Servant of the Nymphs—the singer dank, 
Pleased with clear fountains,—the shower-loving frog, 
Imaged in brass,—hath a way-faring man 
Placed here a votive gift,—because it served 
To quench the fever of the traveller’s thirst. 
For the amphibious creature’s well-timed song, 
Croak’d from its dewy grot, the wandering steps 
Of him who search’d for water, hither drew : 
Not heedless of the guiding voice, he found 
The longed-for draught, from the sweet cooling spring. 


How cool the air it breathes! How 
cold the still water! Merivale’s ver- 
sion is all it could be, perhaps, in 
rhyme ; blank verse being more suit- 
able for such an inscription, Hay’s 
to our senses is more refreshing. 

In our former article on the An- 
thology we spoke of the late Dr 
Haygarth (in words of dubious im- 


port) as one of Mr Merivale’s con- 
tributors ; and in one sense he is so; 
the editor having adopted two or 
three translations of his from a 
volume published a good many years 
ago, to which the principal poem 


gave its name, Greece. He was an 
accomplished scholar, and a man of 
fine talents ; but we cannot approve 
the principle on which he translated 
these specimens. He loses sight of 
thetrue character—the tone and spi- 
rit of his original, and smooths all 
down into harmonious but uncharac- 
teristic elegance. This will be ma- 
nifest on looking with a classical 
eye on his version of some truly pas- 
toral lines by Leonidas of Tarentum, 
(see Jacobs, vol. i. page 150,) entitled 
the Dying Shepherd to his Compa- 
nions. They run literally thus: 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Ye shepherds who lonely -dwell-on this ridge of a mountain, 
Making-to-traverse-it goats, and well-woolied sheep, 
A small but acceptable boon, by the Earth! to Clitagoras 


Pay, for the sake of infernal Proserpine. 


Bleat may (my) sheep, and may a shepherd on a craggy rock pipe softly to them browsing ; 
And in early spring plucking a meadow-flower, 


Let a peasant crown my grave with a garland, 


And let some-one make-use-of the milk of a well-lambed 


Sheep, pressing a milky udder, 


Moistening the basis of my tomb ; there are for the dead, 
There are even to those among the shades, mutual charities. 


HAYGARTH. 
List, all ye’ swains, whose thirsty flocks 
In silence wander o’er these rocks ; 
And oh! let my sad spirit share 
Your constant love, your tender care. 
In parching summer's fervid heat 
May you, young lambs, a requiem bleat ; 
Whilst on the rock the shepherd swain 
In mournful murmurs swells his strain ! 
To my lone shade, in early spring, 
Ye pilgrims! grateful offerings bring ; 
And o’er my solitary grave 
With reverence pour the milky wave ; 
Then rifle every floweret’s bloom 
To deck the turf that forms my tomb. 
For think not that, when life is fled, 
No hopes or fears can reach the dead— 
Even then their shades your cares approve, 
And own with gratitude your Joye, 


HAY. 
Lone shepherds, who your goats and well- 
wooll’d sheep 
Teach to climb up this mountain’s ridgy 
steep ; 
By earth adjured and dark Persephone, 
Oh ! grant this small but grateful boon to me 
Clitagoras! that on yon craggy rock 
A piping swain my browsing bleating flock 
May soothe ; and meadow flowers of early 
spring 
Wreathe, for my grave a rustic offering. 
Pressing the milky teats of teeming ewe, 
With milk-libations may the swain bedew © 
My tomb: There are, there are, those cha- 
rities ; 
Of mutual love which even in Ades please. 





1833.] 
Who feels not at once the charming 
simplicity of Mr Hay’s lines, so per- 
fectly true to the picturesque of Leo- 
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as the feeblest falsettos of Shen- 
stone ? Dr Haygarth has attempted, 
in a better spirit, a version of some 


nidas ?—Who does not sicken at the 


lines on Homer by Alczus of Mes- 
namby-pamby of Dr Haygarth, poor 


sene. Literally, they run thus: 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Homer, the Bard of Heroes, did the sons of Ios 
Sorely afflict, in having devised a riddle from the Muses. 
But the sea-dwelling Nereids anointed with nectar 
And placed the corpse under a cliff by the sea-shore, 
Because he had ennobled Thetis, and her Son, and the fights of the other 
Heroes, and the actions of the son of Laertes of Ithaca. 
Ios is the happiest of the islands of the sea, because it conceals, 
Though small, the star of the Muses and the Graces. 


HAYGARTH. 
The visionary dream of life is o’er ; 
The Bard of Homer sleeps on Ios’ shore. 
Fair Ios’ sons their lamentations pay, 
And wake the funeral dirge or solemn lay. 
Oe’r his pale lifeless corse and drooping head 
Ambrosial sweets the weeping Nereids shed, 
And on the shore their slumbering poet laid 
Beneath the towering mountain’s peaceful shade. 
Nor undeserved their care—his tuneful tongue 
Achilles’ wrath and Thetis’ sorrows sung ; 
His strains Laertes’ son in triumph bore, 
Through wars unnumber'd, to his native shore. 
Blest Isle of Ios! on thy rocky steeps 
The Star of Song—the Grace of Graces-sleeps. 


HAY. 
Sorely afflicted was the Heroes’ Bard, 
When Ios’ sons devised that riddle hard. 
Upon their Homer’s corse the Nereids pour 
Nectar, when stretch’d upon its cliffy shore. 
Thetis, her Son, Ulysses’ deeds, the Pains 
Of Heroes live in his ennobling strains. 
Tos, though small, most blest of Isles! since he 
The Muses’ and the Graces’ star now sleeps in thee ! 


Can there be any comparison ? 

But we must bring our Article, in- 
teresting, if for nothing else, for its 
quotations, to a close, and we wish 
to say farewell in merry measures. 

What a pity it is that Athenzeus has 
not preserved some of the popular 
Greek songs! He tells us that there 
was the song of the grinders of corn, 
Iuaiog and Exmiasws; of the weavers, 
Eduvos ; of the workers in wool, lovd0s ; 
of the nurses, KaraCavxvancss; of the 
reapers, Avrseens; of the shepherds or 
herdsmen, BovxoAsacue;, Thelabourers 
in the field, and the persons who at- 
tended the public baths, had likewise 
their peculiar songs. Then there 
were songs on the subject of death, 
or any unfortunate event, ‘OAcduea 
and I¢Asvo. There was the song 
in honour of Erigone, sung at the 


feast of the Avwex, called artic, or 
the Song of the Wanderer ; !7*4~ par- 
ticularly dedicated to Ceres and Pro- 
serpine—songs dedicated to Apollo, 
0:An2.e:—to Diana,Ouriyye—and many 
songs on traditionary stories of the 
joys or sorrows of “ mortal or im- 


mortal minds.” Phenicus of Co- 
lophon, an Iambic poet (quoted in 
the 8th book), speaks of certain per- 
sons who went about begging for the 
Crow, singing a song suitable to the 
disposition of thatbird. “Thecrows,” 
says Mr Mitchell, the admirable trans- 
lator of Aristophanes, “ appear to 
have been in great disfavour with 
the Athenians; they had the fee- 
simple of all that society wished to 
eject from itself ; and thus stood to 
the Greeks somewhat in the relation 
of that malignant person, who, ac- 
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cording to Rabelais, breakfasts on 
the souls of sergeants-at-arms fricas- 
seed. But this song will shew, that 
this dislike to the crow did not pre- 
vail universally among the Greeks, 
but that the same use was made in 
some parts of the crow, as in others 
was made of the swallow.” In the 


same book of Athenzus is preserved 
the Song of the Swallow, who, as the 
harbinger of spring, was a great fa- 
vourite among the 


reeks, by which 
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too the little mendicants used to levy 
contributions on the good nature of 
their fellow-citizens. Both have been 
charmingly paraphrased by Mr Mit- 
chell, and likewise by a fine scholar, 
in a manuscript collection from Athe- 
neeus now lying before us, and we 
do not see we can do better than, by 
way of interlude, present all the four 
to our readers. These were the 
guisards of Greece. 


SONG OF THE CROW.—MITCHELL. 


Lords and ladies, for your ear, 
We have a petitioner, 

Name and lineage would you know ? 
’Tis Apollo’s child, the Crow ; 
Waiting till your hands dispense 
Gift of barley, bread, or pence. 
Be it but a lump of salt ; 

His is not the mouth to halt. 
Nought that’s proffer’d he denies : 
Long experience makes him wise. 
Who to-day gives salt, he knows, 
Next day, fig or honey throws. 
Open, open gate and door : 
Mark! the moment we implore, 
Comes the daughter of the squire, 
With such figs as wake desire, 


Maiden, for this favour done, 

May thy fortunes, as they run, 
Ever brighten—be thy spouse 
Rich, and of a noble house ; 

May thy sire, in aged ease, 

Nurse a boy who calls thee mother; 
And his grandam on her knees 
Rock a girl who calls him brother ; 
Kept as bride in reservation, 

For some favour’d near relation. 
But enough now ; I must tread, 
Where my feet and eyes are led ; 
Dropping at each door a strain, 

Let me lose my suit, or gain. 


Then search, worthy gentles, the cupboard’s elose nook ; 
To the lord, and still more to the lady, we look: 
Custom warrants the suit—let it still then bear sway; 
And your Crow, as in duty most bounden, shall pray. 


5ONG OF THE CROW.—-ANON, 


I pray, good people, your alms bestow, 
A handful of barley to the poor crow ; 
Or gratefully scatter before her bed, 

A trifle of wheat, a morsel of bread ; 

The smallest coin from your purses take, 
And freely give for the poor crow’s sake ; 
A cake, or a grain of salt, give me, 

For she loves to feed most daintily ; 

Who gives but a grain of salt to-day, 

A measure of honey to-morrow may pay. 
I prithee, sweet boy, the door unbar, 

For Plutus smiles} and, see, from afar 
The virgin comes, most gracefully slow, 
With a present of figs, for the poor old crow. 
Gentle virgin! mayst thou be 

Dear to all who shall behold thee ; 
Happy shall that husband be 

In his arms who shall enfold thee. 

Rich and fair, and good and kind, 

Gentle birth and polished mind, 


Inward worth and heart so true, 
Virgin, thou shalt never rue. 

Time may come, when thou shalt see 
Thy aged sire thy boys caressing, 
And thy girls shall rival thee 

To partake a mother’s blessing. 
Meantime, I, though blind and poor, 
Chant my songs from door to door, 
Nor the slightest gift refuse, 
Grateful tribute to the muse. 

Good people, of your plenty throw 

A pittance to the poor old crow ; 
And, gentle sir, and lady dear, 

The customary tribute spare ; 

Freely and cheerfully impart, 

With open hand and liberal heart, 
For if you prove the poor crow’s friend, 
Fair fortune shall your steps attend. 
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SONG OF THE SWALLOW.—MITCHELL. 


The swallow, the swallow has burst on the 
sight, 

He brings us gay seasons of vernal delight ; 

His back it is sable, his belly is white. 

Can your pantry nought spare, 

That his palate inay please, 

A fig, or a pear, 

Or aslice of rich cheese ? 

Mark, he bars all delay : 

At a word, my friend, say, 

Is it yes—is it nay ? 

Do we go? Do we stay? 

One gift and we're gone : 

Refuse, and anon 

On your gate, and your door, 

All our fury we pour. 

Or our strength shall be tried 


Oa your sweet little bride ; - 
From her seat we will tear her ; 
From her home we will bear her ; 
She is light, and will ask 

But small hands to the task. 
Let your bounty then lift 

A small aid to our mirth; 

And whatever the gift 

Let its size speak its worth. 
The swallow, the swallow, 
Upon you doth wait : 

An almsman and suppliant 

He stands at your gate : 

Yet open, yet open, 

Your gate and your door ; 
Neither giants nor grey-beards, 
We your bounty implore. 


SONG OF THE SWALLOW.—ANON,. 


The swallow comes with twitt’ring song, 
And brings the happy hours along ; 

The swallow comes with breast of snow, 
And jetty back as black as crow. 

Do not withhold your wealthy store, 

Nor turn the swallow from your door ; 
Bring juicy figs and dainty cheese, 

And furmenty ; and if you please, 

Bring mellow wine, and eggs, and say, 
The swallow shall not starve to-day ; 
Must we your silence still deplore, 

And go thus empty from your door ? 


How inspiriting! We must sing. 
Ha! here is our friend Hay. His bass 
is as strong as our tenor is sweet, 


and we must have a stave. It shall 
bean Anacreontic. Justice has never 
yet been done to the Teian bard. 
Yet Cowley, Prior, and Moore have 
been his worshippers. Thou alone, 
dear Hay, hast had the skill to pre- 
serve his measures accordant to his 
meanings, and now let us make his 
melodies harmoniestake thou the 


If you are bountiful and kind, 

A blessing we shall leave behind. 
If, like a churl, you say us nay, 
Like sturdy beggars we shall stay, 
And bear away, in spite of din, 
The little maid that sits within. 

If freely you your gifts dispense, 
You shall not want due recompense. 
If fortune’s favours you would win, 
Rise quick and let the swallow in ; 
Nor think it is a greybeard’s song, 
For we are buxom, gay, and young. 


second—for thou knowest, nor ever 
dost thou grudge the old man his 
bay that we still love in = 
things, gay or grave, to say, sing, 
and do, fh aioe: as well as public— 
heaven pity and forgive us—the First. 
The usual tune. You know it, Wil- 
liam—and you shall hear—'tis quite 
original—what even you, Will, may 
not refuse to call pleasant—an ac- 
companiment of our own, on the 
guitar. 


ANACREON. 


ON THE LYRE. 


I wish to sing the Atride, 
And of Cadmus I would sing, 
But love alone comes sounding 
Of my lyre from every string. 


My lyre I altogether 
Exc with every string, 


And the labours of Alcides 
Forthwith I tried to sing, 

But aye the chords rebellious, 
The notes of love would ring. 


Farewell, henceforth, ye heroes, 
Now and ever fare ye well; 

For the notes of love—no other 
From my wayward lyre will swell. 
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TO A GIRL, 


Although my locks be hoary, 
Fly not, my love, from me ; 
And though the flower of beauty 
Be in its bloom with thee, 
Treat not with scorn my wooing ; 
Those fair white lilies see, 
When garlanded with roses, 
How suitable they be. 


ON HIMSELF. My house, and fell a knocking 


Upon the tender myrtles At the fastenings of my door. 


And the lotus’ leaves reclined, 
To indulge myself in drinking 
To my friends, I have a mind. 


‘“* Who strikes the door, —disturbing 
My dreams, by such a din ?” 
* I’m but a child,” says Cupid, 


Let Cupid with papyrus “ Fear not, but let me in. 


Round his neck his tunic tie, 
And my cup with flowing bumpers 
Let him constantly supply. 


* For I am drenched by wandering 
Through the damp and moonless night.” 
I pitied when I heard him, 


On—onward life is rolling, And forthwith got a light. 


Like a chariot wheel it wends, 
And the bony strength of mortals 
In a little ashes ends. x 


I opened, and before me 
An infant I behold, 
With wings, a bow, and quiver, 


iveri Id. 
On the earth, no vain libations, All shivering from the @ 


Pour no unguents on a stone, 
But my temples crowned with roses 
While I live, perfume alone. 


Then near the fire I placed him, 
With my palms I warmed him there, 
And the dripping water squeezing, 
; s hair, 
And pray thee, little Cupid, I wenng 5 Shege Bis Bere 
Call my aeeeteees in to me, Now when the cold had left him, 
For ae Sere 0? Say peegeee * Come let us try,” said he, 
bern. sete! orm A ** How far by being moistened 
Ere the gloomy choirs infernal, This stole ts leeensl fe me.” 
I thither go to see. 5 ° . 


cm He stretched it, and he struck me, 
ache once Like a gad-fly, through and through 

"Twas midnight—when Bootes _ The liver, and loud-laughing 

Sees the turning of the Bear ; He said, while up he flew— 
And voice-dividing mortals 

Sleep, subdued by toil and care. ** Mine host, thy gratulation, 

Give, give, before we part ; 

’Twas at this hour of midnight My bow, indeed, is skaithless, 

When Cupid stopped before But thou'lt be sick at heart.”’ 


Would that Merivale,and Hodgson, have a Noctes; and while all our 
and Wrangham, and Denman, and brows were bound with roses, each 
Sandford, and Elton,andthe Adelphi, mouth would be an Anthology, and 
and young Bland, and H. N. Cole- however various our utterance, 
ridge, and Keene, and “the rest” *twould be all one in the Greek, 
were here; then might we indeed 
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